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Chicago Host This 
Week To Agents In 


Annual Convention 


Huge Crowd of Producers in City 
Where National Association 
Was Formed in 1896 


VITAL TOPICS ON PROGRAM 


Administration Favors Restrictions 
on Company Investments and 
End of 60-Day Loss Rule 


Chicago, Oct. 12—The National Asso- 
tation of Insurance Agents is holding 
ne of its best attended and most enthu- 
jastic annual conventions here at the 
Hotel Drake this week. Thirty-seven 
years ago, in 1896, a small group of twen- 
y local agents met at the Great North- 
m Hotel in Chicago to organize the 
National Association. Today, well over 
\) agents and many company execu- 
ives are in this metropolis to attend 
he convention and see the Century of 
ogress Exposition and they consti- 
ute less than 15% of the total member- 
tip of the organization. Even though 
te depression has cut somewhat into 
te membership of the association, the 
iunders would still marvel at its size 
al power if they were all here now. 
Acomplete report of the proceedings 


ithe convention will be published in 
ispecial issue of The Eastern Under- 
mter, to be mailed to subscribers after 
He close of the meeting on Friday. 











Administration Report 


\iter meetings of the executive com- 
hitee, state officers and national coun- 
tors Monday and Tuesday and the 








t-together dinner that evening, the 
avention got down to serious business 
‘nesday morning. The day was ush- 
‘lin with three local board break- 
t conferences which were adjourned 
time for those participating to at- 
the first general convention session 
Fihe ball room on the main floor. 

lhe report of the administration, read 
President Charles L. Gandy, revealed 
Bt the National Association has asked 
National Convention of Insurance 
mmissioners to compel fire and casu- 
‘companies to invest unearned pre- 
mand loss reserves in high class se- 
mites so that failure of a company will 
‘be so likely to cause losses to pol- 
tolders or agents who seek to pro- 
their clients. President Gandy also 
ted that the administration opposes 
irance commissioners acting for com- 
ues in the collection of balances from 
its for the reason that only a small 
tority of agents are overdue with their 
ance payments. A recommendation 
‘made to the convention by the presi- 
it that it vote to ask fire companies 
tthe latter discontinue the present 
tice of withholding fire loss pay- 
its of more than $500 for sixty days. 
tal agents, Mr. Gandy said, do not 
‘that the present loss adjustment sit- 


(Continued on Page 44) 























A Goop AGENCY COMPANY 











RGANIZED INSURANCE IS BETTER PREPARED TO PROTECT 

AND DOES BETTER PROTECT THE INTERESTS OF THE 
INSURING PUBLIC, INSURANCE AGENTS, AND STOCKHOLDERS 
| OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
| 9 ¢ 
“Race ASSOCIATIONS ARE RECOGNIZED BY THE GOVERN- 

MENT AS NOT BEING INIMICAL TO THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
| | BUT FOSTER FAIR COMPETITION AND ARE A STIMULUS TO 
BUSINESS RECOVERY. 

2° ¢ 9 

| | HE COMPANIES BUSINESS AND THE AGENTS INTERESTS 
| ARE STABILIZED AND MADE MORE SECURE BY COMPANY 
AND AGENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


swt Su 


NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1901 
| PITTSBURGH - - PENNSYLVANIA 


























ANOTHER LINK 


At Chicago in the last week of September 
the founding of the Life Advertisers’ Association added 
another link—an important one—to the golden chain 
of inter-company organizations which binds all of us 
together under the institutional flag of life insurance. 


The Life Advertisers’ Association takes a worthy 
place among the following distinctively life insurance 
associations :-— 


Life Presidents 

Junior Life Presidents 

Home Office Life Underwriters 

Life Insurance Counsel National Life Underwriters 

Life Insurance Medical Directors American Life Convention 
Life Office Management 


Actuarial Society of America 
American Institute of Actuaries 
Life Agency Officers 


The creative work of the men and women of this new 
Association directly and intimately touches the welfare 
of every man and woman in the Field, and is reflective 
of the character and quality of their respective 
companies. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 




















Consumer Surveys In 
Insurance Planned By 
Psychological Corp. 


Scientific Group to Make Broad 
Study of Psychological Aspects 
of Sales Problems 


PROMINENT MEN IN GROUP 


Effects of Advertising, Radio, 
Training Methods and Sales Re- 
sistance to Be Studied 








The Psychological Corporation, estab- 
lished in 1921 by J. McKeen Catteli as 
a nation-wide organization of psycholo- 
gists of recognized scientific standing, 
which conducts consumer surveys on 
products, advertising and sales appeals, 
and applies scientific methods to the se- 
lection, training and productivity of sales, 
office and factory personnel, as well as 
acting as counsel on the psychological 
aspects of sales, personnel and public 
relations, has decided to include the field 
of life insurance distribution research as 
a special division of its activities, under 
the direction of its secretary, Henry C. 
Link, Ph.D., and its managing director, 
Paul H. Achilles, Ph.D., at the main of- 
fice, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

How Material Will Be Used 

The life insurance studies will be made 
in the interests of psychology as a sci- 
ence and to ascertain consumer reactions 


to present life insurance distribution 
methods. Experiments will be made in 
methods of avoiding sales resistance 


which is the keynote of the new psych- 
ology in advertising and selling applied 
to present day conditions. As soon as 
such studies are completed they will be 
published in permanent form. Special 
research surveys and counsel on distri- 
bution problems will be available to any 
life insurance company. Such surveys 
will be made in co-operation with the 
L. L. Montgomery Life Underwriters’ 
Round-Table. 

Particular emphasis will be given to 
the consumer point of view. Several 
new and psychologically sound methods 
of testing consumer reactions have al- 
ready been developed. The effect of the 
increasing life insurance advertising, the 
influence of the radio, and the efficiency 
of training methods will also be studied. 
Psychological aspects of sales problems 
will be brought out. A periodic test of 
advertising effectiveness has been estab- 
lished as a result of the methods devel- 
oped. New sales appeals will be discov- 
ered and tested. 


Results Available to Field 


The New York staff of the Psycholog- 
ical Corporation has been co-operating 
successfully for the past two years with 
L. L. Montgomery, sales consultant, in 
making individual tests to ascertain vo- 
cational fitness of prospective salesmen 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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THE NEW DEAL IS ESTABLISHED 





The American People Have Accepted It 





OUR ANSWER 
FULL SPEED AHEAD 








OUR LOCATION 


The Isle of Opportunity 


OUR COMPANY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


OUR AGENCY 
Where a Welcome Always Awaits Life Underwriters 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN, General Agent 


Main Office—347 Madison Ave. 
Times Square Branch—1450 Broadway 
New York City 


CHARLES V. CROMWELL, 
Production Manager VAn. 3-5500 
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Debased Currency Catastrophe Was Imminent in 1923; 
Fight to Eliminate Progressive Devaluation; The Paper 
Mark Premium Problem; Slashing Overhead and Drop- 
ping Personnel to Meet Rapid Economic Changes; For- 
eign Exchange Difficulties; Finally, Way Out Is Found 
in Complicated Revaluation 


The Eastern Underwriter has frequently been asked what effect the 
depreciation of the mark a few years after the close of the World War had 
on life insurance and life insurance companies in Germany. The effect was 
catastrophic. Probably the best treatment of the subject was an article 
written by Dr. Hans Ullrich, president if the Gotha of Gotha, Germany 
(the Gotha Life Insurance Bank), a well-known insurance company. It was 
printed in the Jahrbucher fur Nationaloknomic and Statistik in 1926. The 
Eastern Underwriter has obtained a copy of the article, extracts from which 
are herewith printed. 

The title of Dr. Ullrich’s article was, “Inflation, Revaluation and Re- 
construction as Affecting the Privately-Owned German Life Insurance Com- 
panies.” German life insurance, which had a history of a century, had 
attained great prosperity up to the beginning of the World War. Then came 
the post-war period of inflation, which destroyed the insurance reserves and 
capital strength built up through so many decades. Dr. Ullrich briefly re- 
viewed the period of prosperity ; then took up the era of the false boom with 
its inflated figures running into millions and billions ; discussed the depressed 
management problems and foreign exchange troubles; touched upon the 
critical point of near collapse in November, 1923; and then came revalua- 
tion, and values again rose from the ruins. Finally came about a general 
reorientation towards the Gold Standard, and thus a stabilization of the 
German currency by “The Miracle of the Rentenmark.” Also, ensued a 
graphic accounting of what inflation had destroyed in life insurance and 
revaluation resurrected. This was incorporated in “The Gold Mark Open- 
ing Balances,” drawn for January, 1924. With quieting and strengthening 
of the currency, from 1924 onward, real reconstruction took place. Dr. 
Ullrich said in part: 


—to strike at the vitals of the life insur- 
ance companies—that became reality in 
the economic stress of the post-war pe- 
riod, in the time of inflation. Gradually, 
at first hardly noticeable, disintegration 
set in, increased at an ever more menac- 
ing rate, and finally, in the fall of 1923 
made the danger of a catastrophe appear 
imminent. This was the way it worked 
out. 

“The great underwritings which espe- 
cially in the case of the old-established 
life insurance institutions, ran into very 
respectable figures (for instance, for the 
Gotha Company underwritings for the 
end of 1913 consisted of about 137.000 
policies with over 1.17 billions of marks), 
became subject to progressive devalua- 
tion. The policies no longer offered the 
insured the required insurance protec- 
tion. For example: An insurance sum 
of 25,000 marks would have bought a 
house for the recipient until 1918, but 
toward the end of 1920 it could only pur- 


“In order to gain an idea of what the 
German currency catastrophe destroyed 
in life insurance, we must, by way of 
introduction, briefly review its condition 
in 1913. In the flourishing German busi- 
ness world there stood, at the outbreak 
of the War, the privately owned life in- 
surance companies as an important and 
powerful branch of the body economic, 
highly respected not only in Germany, 
but also in all Europe, and even beyond 
the seas, generally recognized for great 
technical and scientific feats in the field 
of insurance mathematics, medicine and 
statistics, and for its socially beneficial 
accomplishments ; distinguished, lastly by 
thrifty administration and admired be- 
cause of its considerable capital strength 
—a huge reservoir of capital which, be- 
cause of the influx of interest and pre- 
mum payments, flowed together there 
tom innumerable separate channels, 
only to be redistributed to industry. A 
few figures will serve to illustrate: 





End of 1913 End of 1924 % of 1913 
Total underwritings skalbotere 16.2 Billion M. 3.275 Billion Gold M. 20.2 
femium receipts ........... 724 Million M 159 Million Gold M. 21.9 
de i anit exncea 6 Billion M. 389 Million Gold M. 6.5 
Capital Investments ........ 5.7 Billion M. 251 Million Gold M. 4.4 
In Mortgages ............ 434 Billion M. 184 Million Gold M. 3.9 
| > Seeeeeaeioeres 258 Million M. 4.5 Million Gold M. ey 
In Real Estate ............ 104 Million M. 43 Million Gold M. 41.4 





Paid World War Losses, But Disinte- 
gration Followed Inflation 
hen came the War with its huge 
number of casualties among Germans in 
Re Prime of life carrving life insurance. 
ut the War could do no harm to the 
Proud edifice of privately owned life in- 
‘urance business, despite much pessimis- 
lt prophecy. The Gotha Life Insurance 


chase furniture for a single room, toward 
the end of 1922 only a suit of clothes, in 
July, 1923, only 100 kilograms of pressed 
coal, and finally, the postal rates. re- 
quired for mailing the sum to the bene- 
ficiary were considerablv higher than the 
insurance sum itself. The premiums of 
these paper mark policies could, during 
this progressive devaluation of the cur- 
rency hardly be collected, since they had 


“ 














a alone paid out about 45 millions in 
-value marks for War casualties with- 
out suffering in the least in its internal 
unding structure. 

ut what the war was unable to do 





lost all value, and there no longer ex- 
isted bills in such small denominations. 

“As the result of continued energetic 
pressure the companies were ultimately 






What Inflation Did To German 


Life Insurance 


—though rather late—given legal sanc- 
tion for discontinuing the paper-mark 
underwritings and especially the collec- 
tions of premiums. This was done by 
the resolution of July 19, 1923, in a new 
paragraph 67a of the Insurance Control 
Law. In order to cut down the insur- 
ance sums to the devaluation of money, 
the policyholders were constantly com- 
pelled to make supplementary contracts. 
But the race of the insured to keep up 
with the disintegration of the currency 
by means of such supplementary policies 
became the more hopeless the faster that 
disintegration proceeded. All sorts of 
experiments were undertaken by the life 
insurance companies, in order to elim- 
inate automatically the progressive de- 
valuation such as policies with sliding 
premiums determined by the index of 
the cost of living, by the price of grain 
or some other commodity. They were 
all emergency solutions, born of the 
stress of the time, which disappeared as 
fast as they sprang up. The obvious 
solution, to base policies on high-grade 
foreign currencies, such as dollars, Swiss 
franks, Dutch gulden, etc., was out of 
the question until the end of 1922, be- 
cause of a German law which imposed 
heavy fines and prison penalties upon of- 
fenders. Even in 1923 this solution was 
still very difficult to put into effect. 


The Mounting Overhead 


“The inflation caused the formerly 
enormous premium receipts from the old 
paper-mark policies and the interest 
from investments to decline steadily un- 
til complete insignificance (in the case 
of the Gotha Co. these receipts in 1914 
amounted to 46% million marks in pre- 
miums and 17 millions in interest on a 
capital of about 425 millions). On the 
other hand overhead mounted steeply 
from week to week. The race with in- 
flation by means of supplementary poli- 
cies nullified the overhead cost of the 
original policies. Economic inefficiency, 
unproductive overhead became more and 
more common. Despite all supplement- 
ary insurance the average value of the 
individual policy was insufficient. The 
percentage of the premiums devoted to 
overhead could not actually cover the 
cost of overhead. Because of these rea- 
sons the question of overhead costs be- 
came at the time a serious problem to 
German life insurance. The real danger 
lay—provided one could think at all in 
terms of gold—in the disproportion be- 
tween turnover and overhead. For the 
impressive figures for new _ business, 
enormously swollen because of the infla- 
tion, were only make-believe. Inside 
they were hollow, and, reduced to gold 
value, represented but a miserable frac- 
tion of pre-War turnover. In the begin- 
ning of the inflation these facts were 
nowhere—not even in life insurance— 
seen in their true perspective. There 
was talk of a great general rise in prices, 
of an enormous increase in overhead, 
whereas actually, reduced to gold, over- 
head was very low. 


Cutting Down Expenses and Personnel 


“Naturally the companies did not ig- 
nore this problem of overhead. They 
attempted to lessen the pressure by 
measures of efficiency and organization. 
These efforts were characterized by ex- 
tensive laying-off of personnel, with its 
inevitable harshnesses, the increased in- 
troduction of office machinery, revision 
of methods, especially simplification of 
office routine, partial elimination of ac- 
counting and checking, more efficient 


and economical working-out of individ- 
ual operations. Rationalization of in- 
dustry, a slogan used today everywhere 
in German economics was in the emer- 
gency put into practical effect with great 
emphasis by many life insurance com- 
panies as early as 1922 and 1923. 


“The following example will give an 
idea of the necessary personnel retrench- 
ment: In July, 1922, the top figures for 
the Gotha Co. were about 560 employes 
at full time. After retrenchment there 
remained in November, 1923, only 77 em- 
ployes at half time. This regrettable 
laying-off had a further unfortunate con- 
sequence: that of curtailing the life in- 
surance companies’ expenditures along 
research lines, especially in the field of 
technical and medical insurance sta- 
tistics. 


Foreign Exchange Problems 


“In addition there arose a distinct 
foreign-exchange problem. In the boom 
times before the war the old and re- 
spected institutions had expanded their 
market far beyond Germany’s borders. 
The Gotha, as well as the Alte Stutt- 
garter, the Karlshruher, the Leipziger, 
the Viktoria, Germania, and Concordia, 
etc., had built up a large foreign business 
side by side with the domestic one. The 
Gotha Co., especially was active in Swit- 
zerland, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Den- 
mark and The Netherlands. According 
to the German insurance law these for- 
eign policies had to be covered in Ger- 
man mark values, unless, as in the case 
of Austria, a deposit in the local cur- 
rency was prescribed. Naturally the in- 
flation increased these obligations on 
policies written in undepreciated cur- 
rency to an unbearable extent, and the 
pressure finally threatened the very ex- 
istence of the affected companies. The 
total uncovered amount of these foreign 
policies amounted to 120 million gold 
marks for all private German life insur- 
ance companies, about two-thirds, 80 
million gold marks, applying to obliga- 
tions in Swiss franks. A Swiss repure 
chase injunction, which stemmed the tide 
of Swiss policyholders applying for re- 
purchase, gave a little relief. Because of 
the economic importance of life insur- 
ance companies, and the desire to pre- 
vent their ruin because of exchange dif- 
ficulties, the German Government , de- 
clared itself ready to negotiate treaties 
with Switzerland and the other affected 
countries. After protracted negotiation 
this action led to a draft treaty, accord- 
ing to which Switzerland and Germany 
were to shoulder part of the deficit. But 
here the Reparations Commission inter- 
fered and forbade the German Govern- 
ment to appropriate Government funds 
for this purpose. 


“Arbitration looking to settlement of 
obligations with other high-grade cur- 
rency creditor-nations such as The 
Netherlands, Denmark. Belgium. and 
Luxemburg also failed. Negotiations 
were going on in all directions, but did 
not emerge from the preliminary stage. 
The combined pressure of foreign-cur- 
rency obligations and overhead costs 
reached its climax in the Fall of 1923. 


Had to Found Subsidiaries 

“Added to this there were since 1923 
the obligations springing from the 
Treaty of Versailles. The clauses on 
settlement procedure prevented the com 
panies from collecting premiums direct}) 
from Allied countries. These payments 
were credited to the reparations account, 
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and only a fraction of their former gold 
value ever reached the companies. More- 
over, the appendix to Article 303 of the 
Treaty entitled the Allies to repudiate 
insurance treaties contracted with for- 
eign life insurance companies, and to 
demand transfer to themselves of the 
technical reserves affected. Belgium had 
made use of this clause (paragraph 12 of 
the appendix) and had demanded de- 
livery of the technical reserves, which 
had been invested in marks according to 
the Insurance Control Law. Belgium de- 
manded 55% million Franks from the 14 
affected companies, at first, indeed at 
pre-War rates of exchange, and sued be- 
fore the German-Belgian Court of Arbi- 
tration at Paris, thus adding to the dan- 
ger threatening German life insurance. 

“The companies involved founded sub- 
sidiaries, free of foreign-currency obliga- 
tions. This they did both to protect the 
holders of their new supplementary poli- 
cies from possible loss, and to counteract 
the competition of those companies that 
had no foreign obligations. Thus there 
arose at that time the New Gotha, New 
Stuttgart, New Leipzig, New Karlsruhe, 
New Atlas, New Concordia, and the 
Allba (a Nordstern subsidiary) compa- 
nies. It is worthy of note that Karls- 
ruhe, Leipzig and Stuttgart, who, to- 
gether with Gotha represented the 4 
large German Mutual companies, chose 
the corporation (Aktien Gesellschaft) 
form for their subsidiaries, while Gotha 
remained faithful to the Mutual princi- 
ple. Gotha was enabled to do this by 
raising funds from policyholders, the 
board of directors, the management, the 
personnel, and other friends. Thus it 
was not compelled to obtain capital and 
guaranty funds from a strong general in- 
surance company or large bank, in re- 
turn for a stock majority. 

Legal Complications 

“Though these new companies were 
free from foreign-currency troubles they 
very soon, just the same, began to suffer 
from the disproportion between overhead 
and business-volume, from the unprofit- 
able work on paper mark policies, and 
the slight volume of new, unstable busi- 
ness. Legal complications arose, as in 
the beginning premiums had to be col- 
lected in paper currency and inevitably 
depreciated before being converted to 
the gold standard. During the high tide 
of inflation it was common for compa- 
nies to send couriers with premium col- 
lections to Berlin and Hamburg in order 
to lessen depreciation by exchanging the 
paper marks into “permanent” Festmark 
or “Banko” marks (10/42 of a dollar) 
and investing these safely. This was 
possible under the law, with the Ham- 
burg commercial bank of Schlubach, 
Thiemer & Co., with the Festmarkbank 
in Berlin, and others, 

“The whole situation for German life 
insurance was very dangerous in the Fall 
of 1923. Some of the companies gave up 
the struggle and sold out to stronger 
rivals or banks. But all of a sudden a 
light began to dawn in the darkness. 
Two events took place which were of the 
most far-reaching importance for all 
Germany, and especially for the German 
life insurance companies. These two 
events were the revaluation and the sta- 
bilization of the currency. 

Revaluation 

“On November 28, 1923, the German 
Supreme Court, the Reichsgericht, after 
the Darmstadt Superior Court rulings in 
regard to mortgage revaluation had 
paved the way, finally repudiated the 
sinister, prevailing principle, that “mark 
equals mark” and went on record for 
revaluation. The decision acted like a 
tocsin. The idea of revaluation, which 
had already been widely propounded, 
gained ground swiftly and was finally re- 
alized, after a great political struggle, in 


the Third Emergency Tax Law. This 
decree brought a revaluation of mort- 
gages of 15% of the gold value. In par- 


agraph one, section 10, it mentioned the 
claims of the insured springing from life 
insurance policies as investments to be 
revaluated, and in paragraph 8 it ruled 
as follows: 

“‘Claims of the insured arising from 


life insurance policies are to be revaluat- 
ed as follows: The assets of the 
company revaluated in accordance with 
this law, together with any other sums 
from the debtor’s resources, is to be 
handed over to a custodian under con- 
ditions yet to be outlined by the Govern- 
ment. After subtraction of the cost of 
administration, the custodian shall util- 
ize this amount in the interest of the 
insured, according to a plan of distribu- 
tion to be approved by the Government 
Insurance Bureau.’ 

“In consequence there was passed on 
August 28, 1924, a supplementary law 
regarding the collection and administra- 
tion of these funds—the so-called re- 
valuation fund (Aufwertungsstock), and 
the duties of the custodian. This law, 
as well as the original emergency law, 
are today of only historic interest, as the 
Revaluation law of July 16, 1925, and its 
Enforcement Act of November 29, 1925, 
have taken their place. Now Section 8 
of the Revaluation Law of July 16, 1925, 
with its paragraphs 59-61, forms the le- 
gal basis for the revaluation of insurance 
claims. Paragraph 59 defines the law 
and its province—as to what insurance 
claims, apart from life insurance shall be 
revaluated. Paragraph 60 is the main 
paragraph and determines the object and 
nature of revaluation: 

1. Insurance claims are to be revaluated as 
follows: The revaluated assets of the insurance 
company together with any other sums from the 
debtor’s resources are to be transferred to a 
custodian. 

2. The custodian is to utilize these monies 
(Aufwertungsstock) in the interest of the insured, 
after costs of administration have been deducted. 
Distribution shall proceed according to a plan 
approved by the Government Insurance Bu- 
reau. With such approval the plan of distri- 
bution becomes mandatory. 

_ Despite discharge of their contracts, a 
creditor may share in the distribution of the 
revaluation stock, if at the time of accepting 
payments, he reserved his rights. If the cred- 
itor accepted payment between June 15, 1922, 
and February 14, 1924, he participates, even if 
he signed a release (retroaction). Irrespective 
of the regulations in paragraph 61, payments 
are to be credited up to the amount of gold 
marks. In case of other circumstances revalua- 
tion after fulfillment of contract cannot be de- 





manded on the grounds of unjustified enrich- 
ment, error, or other legal reasons. Claims on 
the basis of malicious deception remain un- 
affected. 

“Comparing paragraph 8 of the Third 
Emergency Tax Law with this paragraph 
60 we find the following differences: Ac- 
cording to paragraph 8, ‘only the assets 
of the insurance institution, revaluated 
in accordance with the Third Emergency 
Tax Law, together with any possible 
contribution from the remaining re- 
sources of the debtor are to be handed 
over to the custodian as_ revaluation 
stock.” On the other hand, section 1 of 
paragraph 60 of the other law says, that 
‘the revaluated assets of the insurance 
company, together with the contribution 
are to be turned over to the custodian.’ 
The entire revaluated capital is to flow 
into the revaluation fund, regardless of 
whether revaluation took place accord- 
ing to the Revaluation or the Loan Re- 
lease Act. Nor did it matter whether 
revaluation took place by law, agreement 
or court ruling; nor whether the capital 
belonged to the premium reserve fund. 


“Paragraph 61 finally gave to the 
Reich Government far-reaching blanket 
authority for enacting enforcement leg- 
islation. This authority made it possible 
to repeat the already proved rules of the 
above-mentioned Fourth Enforcement 
Act of the Third Emergency Tax Law 
of August 28, 1924, together with neces- 
sary additions. The Government was 
able to take over articles 95-116 into the 
enforcement act of November 29. Of 
these, Articles 101 and 109 are especially 
remarkable. Article 101 permitted the 
release of parts of the revaluation fund 
to satisfy other obligations of the enter- 
prise (administration, foreign-currency 
obligations, German Liberty loan insur- 
ance, contractual obligations, etc.), on 
condition that such expenditure was es- 
sential for the life of the company or to 
avert a flagrant injustice, or, considering 
everything, was to the advantage of the 
insured. Article 109 permitted consider- 
ation of foreign-currency policies in the 
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CAN INCREASE Your 
Life Agency Production! 





14 YEARS IN THE FIELD 
7 YEARS IN MANAGEMENT 


backed by a thorough knowledge of An- 
nuity, Income and Life Insurance Contracts 
and Business Perpetuation, Stock Purchase 
Plans and Trusteeships provides an equip- 


ment that should make this man invaluable 
to your Home Office Agency Department 
or as an Agency 
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If you should be interested in his services 
write to Box 1229, The Eastern Underwriter, 
94 Fulton St., New York, giving details of 
activities desired, etc. 
addressed to one who will treat the contents 
in a genuinely confidential way. 


Your letter-will be 
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distribution of the revaluation fund, reg. 
ulated the method and scale of distriby. 
tion, and suggested arbitrative settlemen, 
of foreign-currency policies. 
Custodians 

_ “Custodians were ordered for the lif, 
insurance companies mostly toward the 
end of 1924. Preparation of the plan of 
distribution was delayed by the long time 
it took revaluation legislation to become 
enacted. The enforcement acts were no} 
passed until November 29, 1925, and the 
outlines and principles for a plan of dis. 
tribution have not yet (1926) been com: 
pleted by the proper authorities, But 
the chances of revaluation for the policy. 
holders have been enhanced by the fac; 
that the rate of revaluation for mort. 
gages was raised from 15 to 25%, ac- 
cording to paragraphs 14, 15 and 78 of 
the new Revaluation Law. Incidentally 
most of the life insurance companies vig. 
orously guarded the interests of the in- 
sured both with the Association of Ger. 
man Life Insurance Companies, and with 
the authorities. 

“Thus the revaluation fund of the Old 
Gotha Co., for instance, increased from 
20.2 to 52.8 millions of Reichsmark, that 
of the New Gotha Co. from 3 to 73 
millions. Naturally certain losses bound 
to arise in the liquidation of mortgages 
must be deducted, in accordance with 
certain clauses of the law, permitting 
depreciation and even complete forfeit- 
ure. 

“It is, of course, obvious that the ac- 
tual and legal examination of every 
mortgaged property involved, the calcu- 
lation of payments, the settlement of dis- 
putes out of court, will, because of the 
great number of individual cases and the 
complexity of the law, involve an im- 
mense amount of difficult work on part 
of the companies. Difficulties in arriv- 
ing at a final sum for the revaluation 
fund are bound to arise. But, since leg- 
islation and planning has not yet been 
completed, it is impossible to predict the 
final revaluation percentages. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that this percentage, which 
must be calculated from the covering 
capital rather than from the insurance 
sum, must lie considerably under 25%. 
For the investments of the companies 
consist to a great extent of mortgages, 
offering but 25% revaluation, while the 
remainder is made up of securities with 
considerably smaller rates of revalua- 
tion, such as Reich, State and Municipal 
bonds, offering only 2%4%. In addition 
costs of administration and _ still other 
obligations must be met. A final rate of 
about 10% seems probable. 

Embargo to Protect Foreign Obligations 

“Revaluation has also considerably im- 
proved the position of the life insurance 
companies toward their foreign-currency 
creditors. They found themselves again 
possessed of actual and_ considerable 
values beyond real property and inven- 
tory—although this principally benefited 
German mark policy holders. They 
could, under certain circumstances, ob- 
tain a part of the revaluation fund for 
covering foreign obligations, and could 
justify such payments better than before 
to their German-currency policyholders. 
The Government Insurance Office had 
enacted an embargo on payments in Of- 
der to protect the companies having for- 
eign obligations, and on July 7, 1924, had 
gone on record for the reduction 0! 
foreign-currency policies in principle, 
though it said as yet nothing about the 
amount so as not to endanger settlement 
by arbitration. And in 1924 most of the 
companies involved managed to settle 
with their principal foreign-currency 
creditors, especially in Switzerland. Ne- 
gotiations with Switzerland had dragged 
on from the fall of 1923 until the sum- 
mer of 1924, temporarily interrupted 
1923 because of Switzerland’s unreason- 
able demands. Under the final agree 
ment, basically uniform although differ- 
ing for each company, the underwriting 
involved were transferred to Swiss com 
panies against a full release from lia- 
bility. For this purpose the deposits 
which the German companies had ma¢e¢ 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Reviving Older Men 
First Duty, Hall Says 


ADDRESSES N. Y. ASSOCIATION 








p, A. Peyser Discusses Getting Out of 
‘Slump; William Alexander Gets Ova- 
tion on Surprise Appearance 





The general agent’s duty is to his older 
men first, even though they may have 
been swept into a slump during the de- 
pression years, J. Elliott Hall, general 
qvent of the Penn Mutual in New York, 
told the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City at its first dinner 
meeting of the season at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania Tuesday night. 

Mr. Hall gave the agents the figures 
on a survey over ten years, and also over 
the past six months, the latter figures 
showing that the older agents’ produc- 
tion at the moment is inferior to the 
newer agents. This is a result, Mr. Hall 
said, of the fact that the older agents 
have allowed themselves to fall away 
from the “application-consciousness” of 
their earlier days, and their need is once 
again to go after prospect names and 
after applications as steadily and con- 
tinuously as they did when new agents. 

3y reawakening the older men to the 
fundamental requirements of their busi- 
ness Mr. Hall said he hopes to save all 
of his “Old Guard,” and be ready when 
the present new men are struck by a 
“next depression.” ' ; 

Percy A. Peyser, unit manager, Keane- 
Patterson Agencies of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, in discussing production 
from the agent’s point of view, remarked 
that many agents who have fallen into a 
slump are continuing with methods which 
are too indirect for them. For these 
agents the analysis approach is poor, 
said Mr. Peyser, for it is not until the 
agent has had one or two interviews 
with the prospect, and has sold him the 
idea of having the policies analyzed, that 
the agent can begin the sale of the policy 
itself. This is too round-about for the 
agent who is behind and needs to spend 
all the energy that he has directly on 
sales, Mr. Peyser said. 


Alexander Sees Bright Future for 
Trained Agents 

William Alexander, veteran secretary 
of the Equitable Society, was a surprise 
speaker, and was given an enthusiastic 
ovation by the agents present. Mr. 
Alexander remarked that those agents 
who are able to read the signs of the 
times, who can adapt themselves to 
changing conditions, who can cast aside 
old plans and adopt new methods, “have 
the world in a sling.” For the well- 
trained, competent agent, today offers the 
greatest opportunity in the past half cen- 
tury, according to Mr. Alexander, whose 
sixty-five years with the Equitable have 
spanned most of the history of modern 
life insurance. But for ignorant and 
competent agents the future is dark. 
_At this meeting, the first of the season 
lor the association, Frank J. Mulligan 
was formally inducted as the new presi- 
dent by Walter Barton, retiring. The 
grand ballroom’ of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania was used to inaugurate the asso- 
ciation’s meetings there, and was com- 
pletely filled. 


1,526 Members Now 

Membership is now 1,526, almost 200 
greater than the 1,348 at the same time 
last year, it was reported by Lester Ein- 
stein, vice-chairman of the membership 
‘committee. The attendance banner for 
lat year was awarded to the C. B. 
Knight, John A. McNulty and Leo Lan- 
dau agencies in their respective classes. 
Julian S. Myrick, who presented at 
hicago the “sound money” resolution 
that was passed by the National Asso- 
‘lation, read the resolution to the New 
ork members and explained why the 
stand was taken. Ralph G. Engelsman 
described the two day sales course to be 
sven by the association November 1 and 
“at the Metropolitan Life auditorium. 

















Doubt---the Brawhack 





Achievement often is the child of 
disappointment and discouragement, 


but never of DOUBT. 


Repeated rebuffs failed to deter Columbus, 
because he never DOUBTED his theory 
that the earth was round. And he was 
prepared. 


Be confident of your Success by making sure 





you are right 


Then Go Ahead! 








Che Prudential 


: Insurance Company of America 
Vf, 


pee Epwarp D. DurFie.p, President 
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Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Reservation Clause 
Upheld in Bankruptcy 


INSURED’S RIGHT TO VALUES 





Attorney Albert Hirst Comments on Im- 
portance of Decision by U. S. 
District Court 





The U. S. District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York has upheld 
the clause in a life insurance policy re- 
serving to the insured the right to re- 
ceive cash surrender values, dividends 
and etc., without the consent of the ben- 
eficiary. Frequently doubt has been ex- 
pressed whether policy values are pro- 
tected under Section 55a of the New 
York Insurance Law where they are ex- 
pressly reserved to the insured and not 
to the beneficiary. This decision now 
upholds the insured on this question. 

In this case the trustee in bankruptcy 
for Benjamin G. Canariato claimed the 
cash values under a policy the bankrupt 
held in the Mutual Life which contained 
the specific reservation above referred 
to. The referee in bankruptcy, Henry 
K. Davis, decided against the trustee’s 
contention. The trustee appealed to the 
U. S. District Court and on September 
21 Judge Woolsey affirmed the decision 
of the referee. 

Commenting on the decision, which lie 
regards as of considerable importance, 
Attorney Albert Hirst, counsel for the 
New York Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, says: 

“Life insurance attorneys and life in- 
surance men will feel that this decision 
is eminently sane because, of course, the 
right to change the beneficiary, for all 
practical purposes, embraces every other 
right under the policy. It is gratifying 
that the law recognizes this practical 
construction. 

“The decision of Judge Woolsey seems 
to me to be of great importance as, un- 
questionably, many thousands of policies 
are now outstanding containing language 
identical with or similar to the language 
used in the Canariato case. 

“It must be remembered, however, that 
the District Court is not a court of last 
resort. In spite of the judge’s well 
known reputation for learning and the 
good reasoning behind his opinion, from 
the point of view of protection of life 
insurance policies against creditors’ 
claims, I would prefer not to see clauses 
like the one in the policy under dis- 
cussion inserted in life insurance poli- 
cies or applications. I fail to see the 
necessity for them and fear that in other 
courts different and less favorable re- 
sults may occur.” 


A. L. Dern Addresses 
New Jersey Ass’n 


Return to fundamentals and quit talk- 
ing figures and telling what life insur- 
ance is, but tell what it will do, A. L. 
Dern, vice-president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, told the members of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey at their luncheon-meeting, at 
Bamberger’s Restaurant, on Monday in 
his talk on “This Business of Ours.” 

Men and women in the life insurance 
field should be proud of their business, 
said Mr. Dern. He cited the enormous 
sums of money which had been paid to 
beneficiaries and to living policyholders 
by the companies during the depression. 

President Howard C. Lawrence an- 
nounced that during the season of 1933- 
1934, a number of prominent insurance 
executives would address the members at 
the regular luncheon-meetings. 





BEST MONTH IN TWO YEARS 

The J. A. Spargur home office agency 
of Bankers Life of Des Moines in Sep- 
tember had its best month in two years, 
producing $402,509 worth of business, 
$100,000 more than in any other month 
this year, and leading the sixty agencies 
of the company. The company as a 
whole produced $4,220,509 worth of busi- 
ness, making September its second higl 
month this year. 
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New York C. L. U. Men 
Hear L. L. Montgomery 


MYRICK, BORDEN ALSO SPEAK 
First Meeting of fence Crowded; 
American College May Require Full 
Time President, Chapter Told 





The New York Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters opened its luncheon 
season on Tuesday at the Western Uni- 
versities Club in New York when it 
heard L. L. Montgomery, sales consul- 
tant, discuss the obligation of the C. L. 
U. to the public. He gave it as his opin- 
ion that the professional concept of life 
underwriting as developed and fostered 
through the C. L. U. movement is the 
nucleus of the agency system of the fu- 
ture. 

Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life mana- 
ger, and A. G. Borden, vice-president of 
the Equitable Society, were special 
guests of the chapter at the meeting. 
Both men played a part in the creation 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writing, which confers the C. L. U. de- 
gree. Mr. Myrick, who is now on the 
board of the college, told the C. L. U.’s 
that in the near future it may become 
necessary to obtain a full time paid pres- 
ident of the American College, as the 
office requires too much time from an 
insurance man head. He reminded the 
members that the degree was not an ex- 
cuse for not working; that the study was 
to back up the work in the field. 

Mr. Borden pointed out that the field 
in general looks to the C. L. U. members 
for superior production, even though that 
is not the direct aim of the college. “We 
must bring knowledge to a focus and use 
it practically,” he said. 

A number of the new graduates were 
present at the meeting which was so 
heavily attended that the subsequent 
meetings may have to be held in larger 
quarters. The chapter is considering a 
change of date for the luncheon, remov- 
ing it from the same day as the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
meeting. Another change contemplated 
would provide that those persons hold- 
ing proficiency certificates or who have 
passed the examination but have not yet 
had their three years experience could be 
admitted to the chapter as associate 
members. 


Announce Next Three Programs 


The luncheon programs for the next 
three months were announced by Leroy 
N. Whitelaw. In November the prob- 
lem of replacement of policies—whether 
or not replacements are ever justified 
—will be discussed, first by two members 
of the chapter and then by a home office 
executive. Chapter members are to sub- 
mit cases illustrating either side. 

In December Miss Margaret Mc- 
Laughlin of the Equitable Society’s legal 
department will explain the legal aspects 
of beneficiary settlements. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner is the chapter’s reg- 
ular speaker each January, and will ap- 
pear again this year. He will discuss life 
insurance contracts for business pur- 
poses, not C. L. U. matters. 

Glenn B. Dorr, new president of the 
association, presided. A brief outline of 
activity in connection with the C. L. U 
course to be given at N. Y. U. was pre- 
sented. 


Social Science Foundation, 
Montgomery Says 


In his remarks Mr. Montgomery said, 
“Your C. L. U. movement is founded 
upon a study of the social sciences. It 
is an attempt to get a better knowledge 
£ man, of his natural equipment and 
impulses, of his relations to his fellow- 
men, and of the regulation of human in- 
tercourse in the interests of harmony 
and security. 

‘It sets the proper interpretation on 
the work of the life insurance salesman 
as that of a social servant. It feels that 
Socialization of Risk is the keynote to 
the stability of modern civilization, but 
it does not overlook the fact that the 
day of the crusader has not passed, that 


the modern crusader must carry his mes- 
sage to the highways and byways of the 
market place. Whatever values are in- 
herent in his doctrines will be measured 
by their acceptance there. The issue is 
joined there; it can not be evaded. 

“Like all movements that attempt to 
disturb the existing order and compla- 
cency, the C. L. U. movement must run 
the gauntlet of tradition and prejudice, 
even from those within its own field of 
endeavor. In that as a movement it will 
be in good company. 


Waste in Present Selling Methods 


“The present methods of distributing 
the services of the life insurance com- 
panies involve too much waste both of 
energy and effort, too much depending 
upon masses of indifferently trained men 
with little or no social sense or per- 
spective. 

“Unless the professional concept of 
life underwriting be developed and fos- 
tered through the C. L. U. movement I 
fear the whole agency system will be in 
danger. Other ways of distribution will 
be found as other ways have been found 
in different fields. It is well to be pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of facts, to 
face the measure of truth and worth. 

“The spirit of the chartered life under- 
writer is the spirit of the future. He 
can not alter the past but the future is 


=— 
ATLANTIC CAPITAL CHANGE 


The Atlantic Life of Richmond, ya 
will hold a special stockholders meeting 
October 18 to vote on the recommenda. 
tion by the board of directors that the 
par value of the 10,000 shares of capita 
stock be reduced from $100 to $5 , 
share, thus transferring $500,000 to sur. 
plus account and setting the capital of 
the company at $500,000. President 4 
O. Swink in commenting on the Pro- 
posal remarked that the company’s cash 
position had improved over that of the 
close of 1932, and that in recent months 
the company’s paid business had exceed. 
ed that of the corresponding period of 
1932. 


his. Otherwise his studies have been in 
vain. They will have served no purpose. 
There never was a greater opportunity 
in life insurance Service than there is 
to-day. 

“The C. L. U. tradition must be to both 
Serve and Sell. The two activities must 
go together; they can not exist apart. 
I say to all C. L. U. men, lay fast hold 
to this thought: Without Selling there 
can not be Service, and without Service 
there is nothing to sell!” 





PHILADELPHIA SUPERVISORS 


The new Supervisors Group, sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters, held its opening meeting 
last Thursday, October 5, at a luncheon 
at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. Loren 
F. Hildreth of the Travelers is acting 
as the leader of this new group. Mr. 
Hildreth has had experience with a simi- 
lar group in Pittsburgh. 

At the opening meeting, William C. 
Rutherford of the New England Mu- 
tual Life was the speaker. His subject 
was “Why Supervisors—Do We Under- 
stand Our Jobs?” Among the attributes 
which he suggested were necessary for 
the supervisor and unit manager were 
vision, ability to plan, knowledge, loyalty 
to self, to men, to the agency and to 
life insurance. 





GREAT-WEST SEPTEMBER 


September applications to the Great. 
West Life were greater in number and 
amount than for that month last year, 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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SOME OF THE MANY LETTERS WE HAVE RECEIVED ON OUR 
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that it is the moet wonderful selling tool that I have 
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256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Messrs. Grove ané Fletcher are using this it 
Betate* method of selling extensively. ur. 

ase md stated to us 
poligy just sold, with presium of @ proximately $900 ote 
if it hed not been for the Planned Estate idee. He " 
bee had wonderful success with it mé is wrking it 
bard. 


We believe thet @is plan has bem « wnéer- 
ful advantage in this agency ad feel sure that = 
would not have secured much business that we have, bed 
it not been for this new idee, bet. 
With kind regards and best wishes, we are, 
Yery truly yours, 
* H.R. BRYMLY & BRO. 
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Mrs. Rhodes Frederic H. Rhodes 


RHODES 


CLUB of 


BERKSHIRE LIF 


Holds Stimulating Meeting 


4 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Rededicate Yourself to Insurance 


Vice-President Amber Tells Club 


The opportunity for life insurance 
New Deal will be 
sreater than ever before, Harrison L. 
Amber, vice-president of Berkshire Life, 
told members of the Rhodes Club at its 


agents under the 


recent convention in Washington, D. C. 
Making an interesting survey of the de- 
back- 


Rhodes 


civilization as a 
ground, Mr. Amber told the 
Club, representing the production leaders 


velopment of 


of the company, that the history of the 
world is a history of success and failure, 
a history of man willing to pay the price 
contrasted with those who feel that work 
and toil are too great for the rewards, 
a history of love and hate, a desire to 
do things and go places contrasted with 
those who are satisfied with things as 
they are. 

“This life of ours is not a_ resting 
place,” said Mr. Amber, “this is a life of 
work. Those who have tasted the sweet- 
ness of victory are ever ready to testify 
that the fruits of their efforts are very 
satisfying and delicious. I have often 
wondered why one man paid for $1,000,- 
000 of life insurance and another paid 
tor $50,000. Why one man pays for 
$200,000 and another pays for $25,000 and 
both in the same territory, the same of- 
ice, the same company. Is it that one 
has a better brain than the other? Has 
one been furnished with better working 
tools? Has one ability that another has 
not? Has one more friends that help 
him succeed than another? Brain, work- 
ing tools, ability, friends are all valuable 
but, occasionally, the man having the 
most of these does not accomplish the 
most because he lacks something which 
the other has. I believe that there is 
nothing so great for success as_ that 
burning desire to win the rewards of life. 
The man who has the desire to win the 
rewards has come to a full realization 
that life places certain duties and re- 
eeties which he cannot throw 
aside, 


Right Mental Attitude 


Turning to the immediate affairs of the 
Berkshire Life, Mr. Amber said, “We 
have talked a great deal about our age. 
Eighty-two years is a long time for one 
Institution but Age may be a factor of 
Success or failure. We like to speak of 





HARRISON L. 


AMBER 


the Berkshire as the ‘New Berkshire.’ 
In doing so we do it without any reflec- 
tion upon the men who have served their 
time in years gone by. I have tried a 
few minutes ago to bring you along the 
pathway of civilization and to bring 
fleetingly before your mind the fact that 
the history of the world was a changing 
history. Old things became new and so 
the same thing is happening today. We 
are living in a new civilizatoin. We are 
passing through a social, moral and eco- 
nomic revolution. We are coming into 
a new life. We are meeting our prob- 
lems in a new way and so your company 
is a New Company. New because the 
Old must pass and the Old has always 
passed from the beginning of time. How- 
ever, in the passing of the Old we must 
remember that man still stands as the 
master. And the New Berkshire is pro- 
eressing with the idea that you, the man, 
who is responsible for the gospel of our 
business must be assisted. Has there 
ever been a time in the history of our 
company, may I be so bold as to state in 
the history of any company—when so 
much in the way of assistance has been 
given? 


“Among the many things that con- 


stantly go through the minds of the of- 
ficials of your company there is one 
thing which is always predominate, one 
thing which underlies all things, and that 
is, ‘What can we do for you that will 
make your job more profitable?” Re- 
member I do not say easier although 
that is a factor. There is no easy road 
in your job. Those of us who have gone 
up and down Main Street know that no 
matter what change in things may come 
your job is still not easy. 

“Herbert A. Hedges, I think, expressed 
your problem the best that I have seen 
when he said: ‘In my opinion, it’s not 
competition of other companies. It’s not 
the unemployment situation—or the dis- 
turbing feature of the NRA program. 
It’s not the lack of money—it’s not net 
costs. It isn’t any of the usual things 
that we talk about in our Monday morn- 
ing meetings, or that we discuss with 
one another in the office, that keeps us 
we're en- 


from getting the business 
titled to. 
“‘The underwriting problem of the 


average agent is to develop his ability to 
think clearly and to see clearly the prob- 
lems which confront HIM. That is, how 
do you feel mentally, what’s your atti- 
tude toward your work, your attitude to- 
ward the buying public, your prospects, 
your attitude toward life insurance and 
conditions in general? Are you able to 
analyze your own situation clearly? Are 
you able to promote plans and go into 
the field with enthusiasm, with mental 
alertness, and an enthusiastic attitude, 
and with the courage and will to win? 

“Tn other words, the big underwriting 
problem of each man is to thoroughly 
sell himself or to resell himself on the 
life insurance business and his ability to 
get the job done. Then feed his mind 
with the things which will bring about 
that enthusiasm which is so necessary to 
a salesman’s kit. For so long a time has 
the life insurance salesman taken it on 
the chin in these last few months, that 
he is so saturated with the stories which 
have been told him by the prospective 
buyers, that he almost believes them and 
can repeat them verbatim before he ever 
sees a prospective buyer. 

“‘And it is that particular thing that 
is our great stumbling block—whether or 
not we have the willing attitude—or 
whether we are willing to go along in 
the same old groove and take a lot of 
punishment. There are a few life insur- 
ance salesmen who have made the nec- 
essary analyses and who have changed 
their tactics and have the winning at- 
titude.’ 

Progress of the Company 


“Our company for the first eight 
months of this year has shown progress. 








Paul W. Rhodes 


Frederic H. Rhodes 


There are several father and son and 
brother groups in the production family 
of the Berkshire Life. Pictured above is 
Frederic H. Rhodes, president of the 
company with Paul W. Rhodes, his son, 
who is head of the Pittsfield general 
agency of the Berkshire Life. Paul W. 
Rhodes began his life insurance career 
as a personal producer in New York 
City in the William M. Carroll, Jr. office 
later associating with the Van Alst 
Agency. At the death of John Stone, 
general agent at Pittsfield, he was ap- 
pointed his successor. 


We have an increase in new premium in- 
come of approximately 27% for the first 
eight months. It is true that renewal 
premiums have been off but they have 
only been off 3.7% for the first eight 
months and the loss from other income 
only represents 6.6%. Of course, Life 
Insurance has suffered. Life Insurance 
investments have suffered but not to the 
point in well managed companies to a 
degree which destroyed confidence in the 
investment ability of those people who 
have such investments in charge. 

“Tf I were to step back to the field and 
occupy again the position that you oc- 
cupy, or if I were to step out of the 
official family of the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company I could say to you that 
the management of your company is of 
the highest order. Honesty in manage- 
ment is the predominating factor in our 
company and I believe it is the predom- 
inating factor in most companies. And 
I believe if you will permit me to step 
back again into the official family I 
say to you that the best judgment and 
best thought that we possess will con- 
tinue as it has during the past years 
Your company has met its problems, has 
solved them and it deserves the confi- 
dence, the loyalty of every person, 
whether he be employe, salesman or 
policyholder. 


can 


“Those of you who read ‘The Gold 
Book of Life Insurance Selling’ put out 
by The Eastern Underwriter found that 
it was the unanimous opinion of the Life 
Insurance Fraternity that there must be 
a readjustment in your selling plans 
What direction these plans must take or 
what changes they must take no one can 
definitely lay out for the entire group. 
It does mean that your local problems 
must be studied and combined with the 
National picture as a whole. Certainly 
the man who is to succeed in the next 
decade is the man who is sold upon the 
idea that all the brains that he possesses, 
that all the strength which is his, coupled 
with the proper viewpoint of the impor 
tance of his product as a solution fo 
men’s financial difficulties and the right 
mental attitude toward life generally wil! 
be essential for success. These must b 
incorporated in his plans under the N 
Deal.” 
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Lapses A Permanent [Tax On Agent, 


John S. Winings 


his business amounts to a 
direct tax on the agent, said John S. 
Winings, agency secretary of the Berk- 
shire Life, in a talk on the conservation 
of business before the Rhodes Club at 
its annual meeting in Washington, D. C 


Lapsing of 


Driving home the fact of this loss to 
the agent Mr. Winings said: 
“Since taxation seems to be one of the 


important subjects of the day, it can be 
well applied to the situation confronting 


the underwriter. Most underwriters pay 
income tax. Some of the large under- 
writers, of course, pay a super tax, but 
all underwriters pay a ‘lapse tax.’ It’s 
a burdensome tax, too. Strange to say, 
they have all been paying this ‘lapse 
tax’ for many years, but educational ma- 


them to take 
and unneces- 


terial and ideas are causing 
steps to reduce this heavy 
sary levy on their income. 
that if you were told 
that with your production of say $150,- 
000 paid business per annum, that unless 
you gave every one of your policyholders 
certain specified ‘service’ you would 
have the sum of $75 deducted from your 
commissions each month. What would 
be your attitude on this? You can im- 
agine the mental attitude of a field force 
writing business on such an arbitrary ar- 
rangement. 

“Yet there are many 
who pay $75 and more ‘lapse tax’ every 
month, year in and year out, without a 
murmur of protest, apparently uncon- 
scious of their loss; they work along with 


“Tust imagine 


life underwriters 


a self-contented feeling. It is a well 
known fact that the average man will 
fight a direct tax upon his income be- 
cause every time he draws a check in 
payment his bank balance recedes, while 
a far more severe and direct tax, such 
as the ‘lapse tax,’ is completely over- 
looked. 


“This ‘lapse tax’ is actually a far more 
serious proposition than the average 
agent realizes. Perhaps in the past too 
much stress has been laid upon the im- 
portance of writing new busine ss, and too 
little upon the necessity of conserving it 
after it has been written. If so, there 
are dollars and cents reasons why we 
should sit down and think awhile. 


Conservation Starts With Sale 


has been written and said 
of ‘service’ that many do not respond to 
the sound of that word. Yet that much 
abused word holds in a great way the se- 
cret of conservation. It has been proved 
so many times that the underwriter who 
serves his policyholders hol Is down his 
‘lapse tax.’ The term ‘service’ has been 
construed to embrace everything from 
the mailing of a Christmas card to the 
final personal call after a policy has 
lapsed for non-payment of premium. 
“Conservation, however, goes back be- 


“So much 


Tells Rhodes Club 


yond ‘service.’ It commences at the mo- 
ment the underwriter makes his first 
presentation. Right there the seeds of 
lapse are too frequently sown. ‘Sell a 
policy right,’ says the veteran underwrit- 
er. ‘Sell it to meet a definite need and 
it will stick. We all know how long 
the average ‘one call’ high pressure pol- 
icy stays on the books. We also know 
that where a man purchases a policy 


with a fixed conviction that it is to edu- 
cate his children or to pay off a mort- 
gage, or to allow him to retire at 65, it’s 
a different story. Does a policyholder 
lapse such a policy the first time his 
stocks drop a few points or he needs to 
make the down payment on a new car 
You know the answer. 

“*Sell to meet needs’ 
worn phrase, yet it embodies the 
we cannot afford to ignore if we 
keep the ‘lapse tax’ within reasonable 
limits. Experience proves, however, that 
selling the policy right is merely the pre- 
liminary. The majority of lapses occur 
at the end of the first policy year, or 
when the second premium becomes due. 
He may pay this premium annually or 
quarterly. Then the premium notices 
arrive. He may not have the necessary 
$50 or $500 cash available, so he places 
the notice to one side. Days pass, for- 
mal reminders arrive from the insurance 
company. The policyholder’s original en- 
thusiasm may have evaporated. He for- 
gets the benefits, overlooks the advan- 
tages, and if not personally followed 
through another ‘policy lapses.’ In this, 
as in the majority of cases, only one man 
can save this business—the man who 
placed it on the books. If he has lost 
all contact with the policyholder since 
writing that business, even he cannot 
save it. 

“There are many 


shop- 
truth 
are to 


may be a 


ways of keeping in 
touch with the policyholder. Enumerat- 
ing a few: the birthday card, Christmas 
card, letters of congratulation on promo- 
tion or good fortune, a friendly call to 
inquire if he needs insurance service 
this at least once every six months. It 
pays well for these personal calls. Leads 
will trickle in as the _ policyholders’ 
friends and relatives need coverage. A 
reserve of ‘good will’ will be built up that 
will prove of golden value. 

“Common sense and self-interest com- 
bine to demand that the ‘lapse tax’ on 
first year and second year business be 
greatly eliminated. Such lapses are dis- 
astrous, as, after having done the hard- 
est part of the job in selling the policy- 
holders and actually placing the policy, 
the agent is indeed short-sighted who 
gives up his task and thereby forfeits 
cash dividends in the shape of renewals 
for many years ahead. 

“While the sale of new insurance is a 
necessary accomplishment it means little 
unless most of the business can be kept 


F. J. Owen J. S. Winings 


in force after it is written. This prob- 
lem is yours and mine and also the prob- 
lem of the company you represent. It 
is a matter of great concern to all pol- 
icyholders and to their beneficiaries 
Everybody should be interested, and you 
and I and all others who earn their 
bread as life insurance men should take 
steps which will tend to correct the un- 
fortunate situation which prevails and to 
salvage what is now being sacrificed 
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L. B. Hendershot Dr. Frank Harnden 


through lapsation—which is a deadly en- 
emy. 

“We all know that there is no complete 
remedy for this ‘lapse’ situation, but we 
do know the agent is all important and 
the key man in helping solve this prob- 
lem. Where he has kept in touch with 
his policyholders his influence has multi- 
plied many times. Where he has failed 
to maintain friendly relations his job is 
hardest.” 


Home Office Underwriting Problems 
Told by Medical Director Harnden 


The 


ment 


problems of the medical depart- 
illustrated by some typical cases 
were discussed before the Berkshire Life 
leaders at the meeting of the Rhodes 
Club in Washington by Dr. Frank Harn- 
den, medical 
In discussing the general aspects of home 


director of the company. 
office underwriting Dr. Harnden said: 
“The question of rejection in the un- 
derwriting department is always of con- 
siderable importance. [In our own com- 


pany during 1932 we rejected 5.8% of 
the cases by number. The average for 
most companies is 10%. You will see 


from this we are not exceeding the limit; 
furthermore, a large portion of the cred- 
it for this low ratio of rejections goes 
to the field force because of their care- 
ful and intelligent selection of risks. As 
the number of applications increase, the 
rate of your rejections will probably de- 
crease not because they are fewer by 


number but because of the proportion of 
the number of rejections to the total 
number of cases written will be consid- 
erably 

“Another item of underwriting that 
comes up very frequently is that con- 
nected with a change of plan from a 
higher basis to a lower one, and in cases 
where there has been no physical ex- 
amination within a year we are requir- 
ing a complete life examination. 

“Frequently there is quite a large re- 
fund in such cases and to all intents and 
purposes it is the same as new insurance 
to the company and it is handled on that 
same basis with reference to physical ex- 
amination. 


less. 


Broad Aspects of Underwriting 


“We who are engaged in the problems 
of life and disability underwriting must 
attempt to understand the underlying 
principles upon which the present social 
and economic conditions have _ been 
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B. C. Howes G. T. Mason 


endeavor to under- 


planned. We 
underlying 


must 
stand the determinants of 
We must appreciate the value 
the principles of 


character. 

f sound training in 
physical, mental and moral rectitude. 
Moreover, we must assuredly be able to 
realize the result from the lack of such 
training. 

“Statistical studies serve a useful pur- 
pose in that they provide a measure 
by which to determine the result of our 
selection, but we must study human reac- 
tions and instincts apart from the sta- 


W. H. Boireau 


tistical expectations of life. We must 
keep it clearly before us that a sub- 
stantial portion of our results can be 
gauged only by the application of knowl- 
edge gained during years spent in the 
extensive study of the human organism, 
its processes, the history of its develop- 
ment and its relationship to its environ- 
ment. 

“Those responsible for the selection of 
risks must be observant of changes in 
the domestic, social and economic condi- 
tions of life which may affect the well- 
being of an entire community.” 


Plans to Avoid Future Moratoria on 
Policy Loans Discussed by F. J. Owen 


The plans now being seriously consid- 
ered to avoid the future necessity for 
moratoria on the payment of cash or 
loan values were featured in the scholarly 
address by Frank J. Owen, assistant ac- 
tuary of the Berkshire Life, at its Wash- 
ington convention. Mr. Owen referred to 
“radical changes in policy contracts,” 
now being analyzed by a committee of 
the American Institute of Actuaries, 
which will be discussed at a coming joint 


meeting of that body and the Actuarial 


29% 3 


. 


L. Tf, 


Speiser 


Society of America. These changes in- 
clude: 

(1) An extension of the 
period to six months. 

(2) That the payment of all surrenders 
be limited to anniversary dates and all 
loans be granted at the same time, on 
the theory that such a plan would spread 
the cash demand over a fairly even 
period of from three months to a year, 
the idea being that the companies would 
exercise this right only in periods of se- 
vere financial depression. 


deferment 


(3) That payment of cash or loan val- 
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McCombs 
ues be spread over a twelve months’ 


period, or even a two years’ period, and 
paid in monthly instalments, thus avoid- 
ing a severe cash drain during a panic 
pe riod. 


Refers to Actuary Jackson’s Suggestion 


“The fourth suggestion, one which has 
received favorable comment,” said Mr. 
Owen, “was made by Henry H. Jackson, 
actuary of the National Life of Ver- 
mont.” It would continue the present 
system with one slight modification to 
the effect that only a convenient frac- 
tion, say 50%, of a retiring policyholder’s 
equity be taken in cash, and the loan 
value, of course, would always be re- 
stricted to the amount secured by the 
cash portion of such surrender value. 
This would mean that the man who buys 
life insurance would find that he had ac- 
tually bought some insurance and was 
keeping it, even if he gave up the orig- 
inal policy. 

The portion of the equity not payable 
in cash would remain on the books for 
its equivalent of paid-up insurance of 
the original kind, or in extended term in- 
surance as the policyholder desired, but 
it never would be cashed in as a con- 
tractual right; although in normal times 
a company might be willing to buy it on 
a reasonable cash basis. 

If any of these suggestions were adopt- 
ed, the speaker said, the agent would 
have to develop a new technique in sell- 
ing arguments. In normal times the re- 
quest for cash loans is not considered a 
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factor of weakness. But the severe test 
of the last four years, with its avalanche 
of requests for cash and loan values, 
coupled with a decreasing income by rea- 
son of diminishing business and decreas- 
ing interest rate, has shown a drain that 
might weaken or undermine even the 
strongest of companies. “For this rea- 
son,” the speaker emphasized, “sober 
thought and attention of life insurance 
executives is being given to this ques- 
tion. The failure of a life insurance 
company may be a greater tragedy than 
the failure of a bank, and it is felt that 
a company should be able to find relief 
within its own contracts, rather than de- 
pend upon governmental or legislative 
action for assistance, which might or 
might not be granted.” 


Annuity Rate Increases 


Mr. Owen had considerable of inter- 
est to say on the reasons for the in- 
creased annuity rates, pointing out that 
they were made necessary on account of 
increased longevity of annuitants and a 
lower net interest rate on company in- 
vestments. He said that the experience 
of most companies writing annuities has 
not been particularly favorable and that 
there has been a growing feeling that 
either the premiums should be increased 
or the annuity income lowered. 

The speaker was critical of short time 
single premium endowments, saying that 
the danger of them is that “we have to 

(Continued Page 21) 
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Sales 


Advantages Of Family Income 


Options Pointed to By W.G. Smerling 


The sales advantages resulting from a 
definite application of the company’s new 
family income option plan was presented 
‘0 the Berkshire Life convention by 
William G. Smerling, assistant general 
agent of the S. S. Wolfson agency, New 
York. The family income approach, in 
Mr. Smerling’s opinion, is effective be- 
cause it minimizes in the prospect's mind 
the face amount of insurance. The dis- 
cussion is centered upon the amount of 
income to the beneficiary and the pre- 
mium payment required from the pros- 
ect. The sale of life insurance on the 
family income basis is as effective as it 
ever was, he said, with the one difference 
that the presentation must be engincered 
by the underwriter himself “because to- 
day the insuring public demands a thor- 
ough personal knowledge of the subject 
as it applies to their individual needs.” 

The speaker declared that lack of ef- 
fectiveness by the agent in the wrong 
presentation of family income options, 
or in the use of any other sales material 
furnished by the company, is accountable 
for the failure of a large volume of busi- 
ness; that the apparent neglect on the 
part of the agent to follow through the 
particular plan handed to him by the 
agency department is heart-rendering. 
Mr. Smerling therefore urged that a fair 
trial be given in the field to the com- 
pany’s proposal form of presenting fam- 
ily income options, pdinting out that it 
made possible the sale of a larger aver- 
age size policy and that the percentage 
of business written on an income basis 
stays on the books approximately 40% 
more than policies payable in lump sums 
to beneficiaries. 

Urges Thorough Analysis of Plan 

Stress was then put on the need for 
thorough analysis by the agent of this 
new plan, its construction, its application 
to various types of prospects and how 
the best results can be obtained by its 
use. Mr. Smerling gave some concrete 
cases of how the plan would work out, 


illustrating as simply as possible the use 
of the proposal forms. He said the plan 
may be presented on the basis of even 
amounts of $5,000 or $10,000 and that it 
will yield uneven monthly income pay- 
ments to the beneficiary. 

The important step, he declared, is its 
definite use in actual cases to enable the 
agent to test its practical value. In.this 
way, the agent can better aid himself in 
the presentation of his sales work. Clos- 
ing his talk Mr. Smerling said: 

Family Income Options Have Legal 

Cloak 


“Experience has taught me that in the 
presentation of this or a similar plan, | 
have been able to obtain information 
which enabled me to present an entirely 
new plan, resulting in the close of the 
sale. It is not always possible to close 
a case on the presentation of a family 
income rider but it does help to bring 
out certain information which enables 
the underwriter to replan his mode of 
attack. 

“The use of the Company’s Retirement 
Circularization plan has taught us that 
although we circularize a prospect on 
one plan, the case very often is closed 
on an entirely different form of contract. 
Seeking information, or finessing plays 
a tremendous and important part in the 
underwriting of life insurance. 

“There is a statute in effect in a num- 
ber of states which prevents a legal at- 
tachment of proceeds by the creditors 
of the beneficiary, provided only said 
proceeds are left under an option of 
settlement with a life insurance com- 
pany. 

“If this is true, then family income 
options, through the institution of life 
insurance has added a legal cloak, in ad- 
dition to overcoming the hazards of 
speculation and the possibilities of a di- 
minishing estate, making possible an as- 
set so different from any other tangible 
property owned by man.” 


Proper Prospecting Needed to Take 


Advantage of 


Prospecting is just as essential a fea- 
ture of selling annuities as it is of sell- 
ing life insurance, and those agents who 
pick up a few annuities on a “hit or miss” 
basis are failing to realize their oppor- 
tunities in this field, the Berkshire agents 
were told by Conrad S. Case of the 
Charles Petillon agency, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Case specializes in writing annui- 
ties. Some of his comments follow: 

To my notion to canvass on a “hit 
or miss” plan not only lowers the value 


of the investment in the eyes of the 


Left to right— 
S. E. Schiff; R. 
R. Rifkin; B. L. 
Bonder; W. G. 
Smerling; Philip 
Stein; Edward 
Weingart 


Annuity Popularity 


prospect but entails unnecessary calls and 
extra work. Prospects for annuities 
should be as carefully selected as for life 
insurance. The field of prospects is a 
large one and one passed up by the 
average underwriter. 

We all pass up the uninsurable risk. 
With our liberal change of plan provi- 
sion we can hold out to this prospect the 
hope that should he later on become in- 
surable he can if he wishes convert his 
savings into much needed life insurance. 

For the person who is afraid to trust 





Mrs. Haberbush W. A. Haberbush 


the banks we can offer a savings con- 
tract producing over a period of years 
more than 3% interest on a cash and cash 
basis, not considering the income options 
available to him. For those who have 
inherited money just recently we offer a 
self-liquidating estate free from the usual 
probate and legal tangles most estates 
are subject to. To those who have lost 
in various speculations we offer safety 
with maximum income return. 
Also Those Who Wish to Give Bequests 

Those who desire to pass on at death 
cash bequests and who want the use of 
the money if needed while they live the 
annuity plan fits admirably. Most states 
have a tax on bequests and gifts. These 
are important items and should be 
stressed. Elderly people or those who 
are uninsurable can use the annuity bond 
to take the place of life insurance. To 
those who have still a portion of their 
estates left we offer the hope of income 
for declining years. 

How many people do you know who 


were a few years back “sitting on top 
of the pile” only to find that their 
choicest investments have gone “sour.” 


It has not been pleasant for them to-see 
their life’s savings go gradually, with the 
idea that it meant the end of hope for 
them. It may be a hard matter to pa- 
tiently go over the annuity plan with 
them, pointing out why the plan is the 
solution of their worries. 
Young People Excellent Annuity 
Prospects 
Finally the greatest field, as I have 
found it, is the young single business man 


Left to right— 
Mrs. F. D. Ras- 
kin; S. S. & 
Mrs. Wolfson 





J. C. Dewey, Treasurer Mrs. Dewey 


or woman. They have sat alongside the 
man who made investment mistakes, have 
seen him wrestle with the problems of 
his investments, passed through the whole 
experience of his buying and selling, cov- 


ering margins, redeeming mortgages, 
losing his life’s savings, his home, his 
confidence in his ability and in many 


cases his self-respect. We have passed 
up the clerk, the stenographer and the 
telephone girl to see this man. Now let 
us pass up this man for the time being 
and get a slant on the lesson the young- 
ster has learned. I have great confi- 
dence in the level-headedness of the 
younger generation and find a healthy 
curiosity among them to find a safe way 
out for themselves. 

In soliciting a prospect for an annuity 
our equipment is plain, concise, dignified 
and interest getting. The proposal form 
with which we are all familiar used in 
connection with an organized sales pres- 
entation cannot fail—you either make a 
sale or you don’t. 

Truly, gentlemen, do we fully realize 
the tremendous sales opportunities in the 
annuity sales field? At the present time 
particularly the situation never was bet- 


ter for these guaranteed income con- 
tracts—perhaps we will never again have 
the opportunity we have right now. 


Prospects are unlimited and their num- 
bers are increasing as the weight of evi- 
dence swings in favor of the annuity for 
the investor. 


AMBER MISSES FIRST SESSION 

There was no little regret expressed 
when it was learned that the popular 
agency vice-president of the Berkshire 
Life, Harrison L. Amber, could not at- 
tend the first day’s session of the Rhodes 
Club as he was recovering from an at- 
tack of ptomaine poisoning. A very 
large amount of enthusiasm greeted him 
on his arrival at the Mayflower Hotel 
during the sessions of the second day. 
He was scheduled to address the Rhodes 
Club on the subject of “Our Company- 
Your Opportunity in the New Deal” at 
the third day session. 

THE LOEBES OF OHIO 
Out in Cleveland, Ohio, Joseph Loebe 


is the general agent of the Berkshire 
Life and associated with him are his two 
sons, Robert Loebe and David E. Loeb« 


This constitutes another family group in 
the Berkshire production roster. The 
elder Loebe did not attend the meetins 
of the Rhodes Club in Washington last 
week but the two were there and 
they reported that Father Loebe 

still among the producers and fired 
enthusiasm for the company he has 
long represented. 


sons 
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J. B. O’Brien 


One of the outstanding families carry- 
ing the Berkshire Life production ban- 
ner is found in the O’Briens of Albany 
and adjacent country. There is J. B. 
O’Brien, general agent at Albany to- 
gether with J. Frank O’Brien, assistant 
general agent and Howard T. O’Brien, 
district manager working out of the Al- 





J. F. O’Brien 


H. T. O’Brien 


bany office at Poughkeepsie. Then there 
is Mrs. A. C. Shannon of Schenectady, 
leading the production forces of the 
serkshire Life in number of lives during 
the Rhodes Club year, a sister of the 
above mentioned O’Briens, together with 
her very popular husband, T. J. Shan- 
non, district agent at Schenectady. 





E. J. 


Barron 


Mm. Hi. 
Beatty 


¥. G. 


Shannon 


J. 1. By. T. 


Lewis Baumgartner 


“Special” Policy Can Be Fitted 
To Many Life Situations ‘Today 


A “Special” contract with low pre- 
mum features and low first payments 
can be fitted to many life situations to- 
day, Victor S. Larson of the Byron C. 
Howes agency in Chicago told the Berk- 
shire convention in his discussion of the 
Berkshire Special. Mr. Larson said in 
part: 

In my actual experience in selling this 
contract, men have told me that they an- 
ucipated their earnings would, in all 
probability, be considerably improved 
within the next three years, and that the 
Comparatively small advance in the pre- 
mium at that time would be of no par- 
ticular consequence, as compared to the 
advantage of the low cost now. 

! have endeavored invariably to sell 
this contract on the basis of gross de- 
posits right on through the years of its 
life, but always point out to my prospect 
that, in the event his expected improved 
farning power does not materialize, his 
dividend will be sufficient to keep his 


outlay for the contract at practically the 
level as for the first three years. 

I am not trying to make out a case 
for the “Berkshire Special” as a panacea 
or cure-all for the relief of any and all 
crippled and ailing life estates of men 
and women. We know, of course, for 
one thing that it cannot be prescribed 
in many cases; the patient must be of 
the higher type of prospect, above-the- 
average in every respect; but there are 
certain definite types of prospects or 
“life situations” that offer the best sales 
possibilities for the “Berkshire Special.” 


sanic 


For example, what about the family 
man, with young, growing children; 
should not the “Berkshire Special” be 


especially attractive to him; cannot he 
be “tempted to buy,” with its minimum 
outlay, this contract that furnishes max- 
imum protection, durimg the period of 
his children’s dependency upon him, 
thereby guaranteeing that, should he be 
unexpectedly gathered to his reward, his 
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youngsters will still retain that priceless 
treasure of mother’s undivided time and 
devotion to their every need during the 
tender critical years of childhood. 

Such a man, and they are legion, is not 
seriously concerned about the fact that, 
twenty years hence, there will be an ad- 
justment in the face amount of the pro- 
tection, because he knows that, if he 
survives to that time, there will be a 
much lesser need for all of it then, as 
his children will have attained to man- 
hood and womanhood, become self-sup- 
porting, or married, and, in the great 
majority of cases, in the course of hu- 
man affairs, entirely independent of his 
need for continuing the full amount of 
the protection originally purchased. 

Young Business Men Prospects 

Again, young business men and wo- 
men, with dependent parents, or other 
relatives, afford also excellent prospects 
for the “Berkshire Special.” Yet an- 


New Club President 


other “life situation” where I have found 
the “Berkshire Special” particularly help- 
ful in my selling is that where a Retire- 
ment Income plan of some sort would b« 
indicated, but if I find my client either 
unable to, or reluctant to obligate him- 
self for the amount of outlay required 
for that form of protection just at the 
present time, I frequently suggest the 
“Berkshire Special” as an option, run- 
ning for a three-year period, or longer, 
if necessary. This enables him, or her, 
as the case may be, to assure being able 
to have the Retirement Income contract 
when he is better able to afford the in- 
creased investment, by conversion of the 
‘Berkshire Special” at that time. This 
suggestion has induced action now, where 
the natural tendency was to hold off 
until “times are better,” “my income has 
increased,” and the other procrastinating 
objections, with which you are all so 
familiar. 


Gets 30 Year Plaque 





J. T. KOENIG 


J. T. Koenig, of Chicago, newly in- 
stalled president of the Rhodes Club of 
the Berkshire Life, had the misfortune 
of having his car demolished while it 
was parked at the curb in Washington 
where the Rhodes Club held its conven- 
tion. Mrs. Koenig accompanied Mr. 
Koenig to Washington but fortunately 
they were in the hotel at the time of the 
accident when a bus crashed into the 
parked car. 


EVERETT M. PLUMMER 


\n interesting interlude in the meeting 
of the RKhodes Club of the Berkshire 
Life at the Mayflower, Washington, D 
C., last week, was the presentation of a 
bronze plaque to Everett M. Plummer 
of Plummer & Montgomery, general 
agents at Philadelphia, commemorating 
thirty years of service with the company. 
The presentation was a complete sur- 
prise to the recipient and was made by 
President Rhodes. 


Preferred Risk Policy Approach 
Good Opener For All Policy Forms 


How he has effectively used the pre- 
ferred risk policy form as an approach, 
even where that form of policy was not 
the one eventually purchased, was told 
by Willard J. Reed of the James B 
O’Brien agency, Albany. His discussion 
of the approach use of this policy fol- 
lows: 


I have analyzed my sales for the nine 
months I have been connected with the 
\lbany agency and find that during that 
time I have participated in 94 sales. 

As I run through the names of the 
applicants and review the circumstances 
surrounding each applicant, I find that 
as near as I can recall, in 52 of the cases 
involved, I based my sale on the Pre- 
ferre Risk Life Policy plan. By this I 
do not mean that in each of these cases 


! sold the Preferred Risk, for in many 
of them I finally ended up by placing 
1-2 or $3,000 E-85, $5,000 Berkshire Spe- 
cial o1 But the point that aroused 
the initial interest of my prospects and 
directly led to the closing of the sale in 
a great many of these was the 
wonderful benefits of the Preferred Risk 
Policy 

The average man is flattered when he 
is told that he is a Preferred Risk, and 
in the same classification as many of the 
big business men whom he knows. He 
is getting something which everyone can 
not have, and because the plan is not 
issued in $1,000 lots, it gets him thinking 
along lines of real protection, family in- 
come, money for education, business 
surance and so on. 

Selling the Preferred Risk has 


so on. 


cases 
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e the habit of talking in larger 


for m ; a 11 2 
mounts than ordinarily and I can point 
5 many cases where I walked out with 


«7500 or $3,000 E-85 after talking $5,000 
or $10,000 Preferred Risk. I know if I 
had started in on the usual policies, I 
night have been content with $1,000 or 
$1,500 sales. 

In other words, I sold my prospects 
in many cases the beginnings of a $5,000, 
$10,000 or $20,000 plan or program in- 
stead of just a policy. Many of my 
gnaller cases were sold on the idea of 
converting into a Preferred Risk when 
jnancial conditions warrant the increased 
outlay for a large amount of insurancee 
to complete my client’s plans. 

Let me say right here that the great- 
est sales help I have ever received from 
any home office or have ever seen in 
my entire career is the New Proposal 
Form on the Preferred Risk Policy. 1 
have used it consistently since the day 
it was announced in the July Berkshire 
Sun. I can directly attribute five sales to 
this set-up that I am sure I would have 
heen unable to close without it. To me, 
in dollars and cents, it has been worth 
exactly $643.80 in first year commissions, 
not to mention renewals or future busi- 
ness from these, once prospects but now 
policy holders. 

Just let me give you an idea of how 
Iuse this form. To begin, I use it en- 
‘irely on my second interview. My first 
interview is devoted exclusively to ob- 
taining information from my _ prospect 
that will give me sufficient data to make 
up this proposal form, in what I con- 
sider the amount best suited for his 
needs and pocketbook. At this point | 
never talk premiums, amount or types 
of policies, nor make any effort to close 
the sale. I merely stress that the plan 
[ will bring him will be individual, like 
a tailored suit, measured and cut to his 
needs. 

I then make an appointment for two 
or three days hence to submit the plan 
that I will have made up for him. An 
individual plan for individual needs. 

After I have decided on the reasons 
why he should have more _ protection, 
whether for his family or business, and 
feel satisfied from my interview that he 
is qualified for the Preferred Risk Pol- 
icy, I have one of the new Proposal 
Forms filled out for the amount I think 
he can afford to pay for. I always sign 
my name in ink at the bottom. 

Then comes my interview. After 
showing my prospect his needs, as any 
one of us is capable of doing, I then 
bring out my proposal form and show 
him how these needs can best be pro- 
vided for through the Berkshire Pre- 
ferred Risk Policy plan. 


Praise For Home Office 


Gentlemen, I have been in the life in- 
surance business for many years and 
never have I come in contact with such 
a spirit of co-operation as is evidenced 
by our Home Office. It seems as if- 
and I believe it to be true—they have a 
real interest in the success of cach and 
every one of us, a personal interest, 
seemingly almost impossible for the offi- 
cers of a large institution with so many 
vital duties to perform, to show in the 
rank and file of their field men. 

The Grand Old Berkshire is certainly 
setting the pace in the new deal. This 
past year we have participated in the 
direct mail campaign on the annuities 
and Retirement Income and Berkshire 
Special. We have been permitted to 
write the Berkshire Special and Pre- 
terred Risk contracts in low amounts of 
$2,500. 

We have the non-medical privileges, 
the new application and medical forms- 
simple and concise, the many forms of 
annuities and policies designed to meet 
each and every need, the Berkshire 
Fund-o-Mentals, a marvelous aid to the 
new man and well worth the study of 
‘xperienced agents. 

All these things have been brought out 
With one idea—an extra effort to help 
us make money during those times when, 
# we all know, the going was a bit 
rough, 





Mrs. A. G. Shannon 


It is perhaps quite safe to say that the 
Berkshire Life has the only woman pro- 
ducer who leads its production forces in 
number of lives written in one year. 
Pictured above is Mrs. A. G. Shannon 
who is the wife of T. G. Shannon, dis- 
trict agent of the Berkshire Life at 
Schenectady, N. Y. Mrs. Shannon won 
the “Barker Cup” presented by the 
Rhodes Club for the largest number of 
lives written in the club year. As stated 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week 
the number of lives was ninety-seven 
Mrs. Shannon is the sister of J. B. 
O’Brien, general agent, J. Frank 
O’Brien, assistant general agent at Al- 
bany, N. Y., and Howard T. O’Brien, 
district manager at Poughkeepsie. An 
interesting thing in connection with her 
work as a life insurance saleswoman is 
that she has not missed paid production 
in any one weck since she became an 
agent about a year and a half ago. 


Rhodes Club Officers 


Following are the officers of the 
Khodes Club, production leaders of 
the Berkshire Life, for the coming 


| vear: 
President, 
J. A. Koenig, Chicago 
| 
First Vice-President, 
George S. Cannon, Buffalo 
Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. A. G. Shannon, Albany 
Secretary, 
Rk. C. Best, Springfield-Providence 


Executive Secretary 
M. A. Jordan, Pittsfield 


Berkshire Life Winners 


The winners of the awards were Rob- 
ert Loebe, Cleveland, President’s Cup, 
for largest amount of paid premiums in 
the club year. 

Mrs. A. G. Shannon, Albany, Barker 
Cup, for largest number of lives insured 
in club year. The number insured by 
Mrs. Shannon was ninety-seven lives. 

C. E. Colvin, Albany, Amber Cup, for 
new man on number of lives pro rated 
on length of service within the twelve 
months of the club year. 

G. S. Cannon, Buffalo, Dewey Cup, for 
new man on paid volume pro rated on 
length of service within the club year. 

H. T. O’Brien, Albany, Davenport Cup, 
for bringing in the largest number of 
new agents from September 15, 1932, to 
September 15, 1933, and who are still 
with the company as of September 15, 
1933. 


Retiring Club President 


a 


a 








R. C. Bass 


The presiding officer at the Khodes 
Club meeting of the Berkshire Life held 
in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. 
C., last week was R. C. Bass, retiring 
president of the club and gencral agent 
at Providence, R. Possessed of a 
genial personality, ready wit and a fluent 
flow of language, he kept the several 
sessions over which he presided, prior to 
turning the gavel over to his successor, 
going with clock-like precision. He was 
able to get started on time and finished 
on time. 


Actuary Owen Sizes 

Up His President 
interest 
features of the Frank J. 
Owen, assistant actuary of the Berkshire, 
Frederic H. 


company, as 


One of the pleasing human 


address by 


came when he _ culogized 
Rhodes, president of the 
follows: 


“The Berkshire has always been for- 
tunate in its line of presidents; never 
more so than under the able executive 
leadership of Frederic H. Rhodes. He 
joined the Berkshire ranks forty-one 
years ago as an office boy in the Pitts- 
burgh agency, and I suppose, like all of- 
fice boys, he was full of hell and devil- 
ment, and, between you and me, it hasn’t 
all been worked out of his system yet. 
But he was not of the common, ordinary 
type of office boy. He had ambition 
He saw a future in life insurance, and 
under the able guidance of our genial 
and loved general agent, William M. 
Furey, he soon rose to the position of 
an agent, then to a successful general 
agent in probably one of the toughest 
agency fields the Berkshire had at that 
time—New York City. 

“Then, at the death of President Wy- 
man, when the directors were looking 
for a Home Office executive, they picked 
Mr. Rhodes. He came in as vice-presi- 
dent, a position which he accepted at 
financial loss to himself. His promotion 
to president followed almost immediately 
I know that his ears are tingling and 
that I'll get a going over when he gets 
a chance, but why wait until a man is 
dead to praise him if he deserves praise. 
After you once meet our president you 
never call him ‘Mr. Rhodes’: you call 
him “Fred.” He is that kind of man: 
his personality inspires friendship and 
confidence. 

“I don’t suppose there is a life insur- 
ance president who has a more intimat« 
knowledge of agency field work. He has 
been through it all; he knows its ups 
and downs, its business joys and sor- 
rows, that ‘down in the dumps’ feeling 
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William M. Furey 


W. Rankin Furey 


Among the father and son combina- 
tions representing the Berkshire there is 
no set more popular than William M. 
Furey and his son, W. Rankin Furey, 
general agents at Pittsburgh. William 
M. Furey has been in Berkshire Life 
service for more than forty years and he 
was asked to rise and take a bow at the 
meeting of the Rhodes Club in Wash- 


ington last week. W. Rankin Furey 
made a splendid plea for increased ac- 
tivity of Berkshire Life field men and 


women in the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, also for a larger par- 
ticipation of Rhodes Club members in 
the Chartered Life Underwriter move- 
ment. 


LEON L. RICHE 

One of the most popular personalities 
in the roster of Berkshire Life produc- 
tion units is Leon L. Riche, agency su- 
pervisor of the Pittsfield general agency 
of the company. Mr. Riche was general 
chairman of the reception committee of 
the Rhodes Club meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last week and he was making 
a fine job of his part of the program 
prior to being called home on account of 
illness of his son. In addition to his 
activities as an agency supervisor Mr 
Riche is secretary of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Berkshire County, 
Mass. 

On receiving word over long distance 
phone that his son was painfully ill it 
was necessary for Mr. Riche to leave 
immediately for Pittsfield. He left 
Washington at 11 A. M., making the first 
leg of his journey home via the air route 
to New York. He then planned to go 
by train from New York to Albany 
where arrangements had been made by 
phone to meet him with an automobile 
for the balance of the trip to Pittsfield 
Thus he made use of three modes of 
transportation. 

Incidentally on this, his initial flight, 
he accompanied Clarence Axman, editor 
of The Eastern Underwriter, a veteran 
of the air mode of transportation who 
was returning to New York Editor 
Axman had made the trip from New 
York to Washington the preceding Sat- 
urday afternoon via the air 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE CARROLLS 

There is another family prominently 
represented in the production ranks of 
the Berkshire Life. It is found in Wn 
M. Carroll, Jr., general agent in New 
York; M. C. Carroll, Rutherford, N. J., 
and J. C. Carroll, New York 


when a competitor ‘cops’ a big case, ¢ 
the desire to make ‘whoopee’ when a b 
case comes through. Fred Rhodes mak 
the Home Office really a home.” 
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E. H. Norene Joins 
Connecticut Mutual 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT CHANGES 


Two New Assistant Superintendents of 
Agencies; G. F. B. Smith Promoted; 
E. C. Andersen Educational Director 
Edwin H. Norene, formerly supervisor 

of agencies for the Fidelity Mutual, has 

joined the Connecticut Mutual as an as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. At 
the same time George F. B. Smith has 
been promoted also to be an assistant 
superintendent of agencies while Edward 

C. Andersen has. become educational di- 

rector. Both have been agency as- 

sistants. 

Before coming East Mr. Norene was 
prominent in agency work on the Pacific 
Coast. For a time at the home office 
of the Penn Mutual Life in Philadelphia 
he was associated with Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, now superintendent of agencies for 
the Connecticut Mutual. Mr. Norene 
was born in Portland, Ore., and after at- 
tending Willamette University in that 
state he entered life insurance as a clerk 
in one of the West Coast offices of the 
New York Life. After two years in the 
army he re-entered life insurance, but 
as a salesman this time. For a brief pe- 
riod he was a teacher, and then became 
an agency organizer for the New York 
Life offices in Portland, Seattle and Chi- 
cago. Shortly afterward he came East 
to join the agency department of the 
Penn Mutual. Subsequently he became 
supervisor of agencies for the Fidelity 
Mutual, which he leaves to join the Con- 
necticut Mutual. He was president and 
previously secretary of the General 
Agents and Managers Association of 
Seattle. 


Smith and Andersen Both Spent All 


Careers with Co. 


George F. B. Smith is a graduate of 
Amherst who immediately following his 
graduation entered the Pittsburgh agen- 
cy of the Connecticut Mutual, becom- 
ing a supervisor and finally personnel di- 
rector of the agency. He was active 
in training new agents, and also in life 
insurance trust work. In 1930 he came 
to the home office as agency assistant. 
concentrating on recruiting, training and 
organization development. 

Edward C. Andersen, the new educa- 
tional director, entered the home office 
upon graduation from Trinity College in 
1922 and for several years has been iden- 
tified with the field and service angles 
of various phases of selling. He was 
made agency assistant in September, 
1929, and has been in close contact with 
the educational and sales training ac- 
tivities for the company’s agencies. 


New Agency Department Set-up 


The agency department of the Con- 
necticut Mutual is now composed of the 
following: H. M. Holderness, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies; Vincent B. 
Coffin, superintendent of agencies; Fred 
O. Lvter. George F. B. Smith and Ed- 
win H. Norene, assistant superintendents 
of agencies; and Edward C. Andersen, 
educational director. Raymond W. Simp- 
kin and Donald H. Morrill are agency 
assistants, and associated with the 
agency department men is Kenilworth 
H. Mathus, editor of publications, in 
charge of sales promotion activities. 


TO CONGRATULATE SELTZER 

Morgan B. Brainard, president of 
Aetna Life, and S. T. Whatley, vice- 
president, will go to Des Moines October 
21 to extend personal congratulations to 
Martin L. Seltzer and members of his 
sales staff on the outstanding record by 
the Seltzer agency for the company this 
year. 

The Seltzer agency is 5% ahead of its 
total production for 1932 and is the only 
one of the agencies of the company which 
has made such a record. President 
Brainard will be guest of honor at an 
agency banquet. 
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*k *& *& *%& %*% %* ~— EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU 


Are YOU getting any of the 
NEW LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


which the NRA is creating? 


The Official figures tell us 
that thousands of men and 
women are being added to 
payrolls here in New York. 
Other thousands are having 
their salaries raised.... All of 
these people are live pros- 
pects for Life Insurance! 
They know how necessary 


it is. They want it! 


What are you doing to 
sell these NRA prospects? 
They’re not going to come to 


you. You’ve got to gotothem! 


Let the Eisendrath Busi- 
ness Building Bureau help 


plan your NRA drive. Our 


Brokerage directors will be 


glad to assist you. Drop in or 


phone CHickering 4-4400. 


AGENCY 





912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Life Advertisers To 
Meet In N. Y. Dee. 5 


pRES. WHITE PICKS COMMITTEES 





M. Blake Chairman of Regional 
ies: Membership to Include Ex- 
ecutives and All Advertising 
Employes 





The first eastern regional meeting of 
the new Life Advertisers Association, re- 
cently formed in Chicago, will be held 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York, 
Tuesday, December 5. James M. Blake, 
feld service department manager of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, will preside. 

President Nelson A. White, head of 
the Provident Mutual’s advertising de- 
partment, has appointed the following 
committee chairmen: Press, Stewart An- 
derson, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; 
Standards of Practice, Bert N. Mills, 
Bankers Life, Des Moines; Frontier 
Safety, Robert G. Richards, Atlantic 
Life, Richmond; Constitution and By- 
Laws, Charles C. Fleming, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia, Richmond. 

The membership committee has Rich- 
ard C. Budlong, Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis, as chairman. Asso- 
ciated with him will be the following 
chairmen of territorial membership com- 
mittees, Cy T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual, 
Hartford, for New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. J. M. Lyons, Manu- 
facturers Life, for Canada. Nelson D. 
Phelps, Northwestern Mutval, Milwau- 
kee, for the Middle West and North 
Central. Seneca M. Gamble, Volunteer 
Life, Chattanooga, for the South. C. I. 
D. Moore, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, 
Pacific Coast and mountain states. 

In addition to the forty-seven found- 
ing members present at September’s 
meeting in Chicago, a considerable num- 
ber of applications for charter member- 
ship have since been received. Any 
member whose application is received 
prior to November 1 will be considered 
acharter member. Membership is avail- 
able to salaried employes in the adver- 
tising departments of legal reserve com- 
panies and to the executives of such 
companies; also to advertising men and 
women employed in the agency offices of 
such companies and in bureaus main- 
tained by the companies. 





CONN. MUTUAL ROUND TABLE 





Nine General Agents Meet With Home 

Office Force to Discuss Problems; 

Sessions Run Full Week 

Nine general agents of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life met in Hartford last week 
lor an agency-building round table to 
discuss agency management and devel- 
opment. This was the fourth of such 
meetings to be held by the company. 
Sessions ran from Monday to Saturday. 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies, acted as chairman, assisted by 
these agency department members: 

Fred O. Lyter, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies; George F. B. Smith, 
Edward C. Andersen, Donald H. Mor- 
rill, Raymond W. Simpkin, agency as- 
‘istants, and Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
editor of publications. 

General agents attending were: Stan- 
ley K. Coffman, Columbus; Leslie E. 
Dillehunt, Decatur; Louis J. Fohr, Chi- 
cago; George K. Jones, Indianapolis; N. 
Baxter Maddox, Atlanta; Raymond W. 
McClain, Denver; Gordon B. Nelson, 
Portland, Maine; Paul C. Sanborn,  Bos- 
ton; Chester T. Wardwell, Peoria. 





MADE PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 
Louis S. Bruenn has been appointed 
general agent for the Bankers National 
Life, with offices in the City Centre 
Building, 121 North Broad Street, Phila- 
elphia. Mr. Bruenn is an experienced 
life insurance man and organizer, having 
started with the Metropolitan Life. He 
ult up a splendid organization as man- 
ager for over twenty years. 


Good Record Made by 
Union Life Receivers 


CUT EXPENSES TWO-THIRDS 


Eleven Bidders For Des Moines Com- 
pany; L. A. Andrew and E. W. Clark, 


Receivers, Improve Co.’s Condition 








The bidder who gets the business of 
the Royal Union Life of Des Moines— 
there are eleven bidders—will find more 
than $1,000,000 in the bank and less than 
$400,000 worth of death claims accumu- 
lated, according to L. A. Andrew and E. 
W. Clark, co-receivers. 

The operation of the company in re- 
ceivership has cut two-thirds of its ex- 
penses for running, Mr. Andrew said, and 
has helped to procure its present favor- 
able bank balance without any form of 
forced liquidation. The company could 
not meet its obligations when it went 
into receivership June 3. 

Expenses were cut, Mr. Andrew said, 
despite the facts that a large amount of 
money was spent to preserve property 
through payment of taxes, for repairs 
and of charges which were found to 
have been unpaid before the receivership, 
and that some of the funds of the com- 
pany are tied up by ancillary receivers 
in many states. 

Individual hearings before the receiv- 
ers were completed Monday when hear- 
ings were held on the plans of Central 
Life of Des Moines, which recently re- 
insured the business of the Illinois Life, 
and Julius Adelman, Des Moines bonds- 
man and mortgage operator. The other 
nine hearings were previously held. 

All of the eleven contracts submitted 
with the plans have been carefully gone 
over by the receivers with their spon- 
sors, according to Mr. Andrew, and a 
“large number of improvements have 
been made for the benefit of the policy- 
holders.” By large number, he said he 
meant from 50 to 100 changes in each 
contract. 

The revised contracts are being stud- 








INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


C. S. RICHARDSON’S NEW POST | 





Joins Cunningham Agency of Mutual 
Life as Brokerage Supervisor; 
His Background 

Carlton S. Richardson, well known as 
a life insurance brokerage supervisor, has 
joined the Philip D. Cunningham agency 
of the Mutual Life, New York, in this 
capacity. Starting as an agent with the 
old Hart & Eubank agency of the Aetna 
Life, Mr. Richardson served later in a 
supervisory capacity in that office be- 
fore being selected by the home office as 





ied by William Corcoran, receivership 
actuary, who will report to the receivers 
by Monday. Action then will involve 
the receivers presenting one or more of 
the plans to Federal Judge Charles A. 
Dewey in Des Moines for a selection. 
The receivers hope to have a plan in op- 
eration by November 1. 

The other nine bidders for the busi- 
ness are Life & Casualty of Chicago, 
James Sullivan of Chicago, State Farm 
Life of Bloomington, Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, Great Republic of 
Los Angeles, E. H. Maytag of Newton, 
la., Royal Union general agents’ protec- 
tive committee, United Benefit of Oma- 
ha, and Robert E. Walker of New York 
City. 








Identify 


Yourself 


With the Successful Record 


of Group 


Insurance 


Recent as it is, group life insurance has already 
paid over $630,000,000 to beneficiaries. 


In 1932 alone payments under group life, 


health and 
$100,000,000. 


accident 


insurance exceeded 


No form of insurance has proved more stable 
or more valuable to the community than group 
insurance or more remunerative in one way or 


another to the agent. 


For sales helps, consult our local office. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Tlartford, Conn. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 











The premium income has increased 
The policy 















PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 






the Pacific 


regional superintendent on 
Coast. 

Back East again he served successively 
as assistant general agent in Boston, 
then with the J. P. Graham agency of 
the Aetna in New York, and with Hoey 
& Ellison in charge of its brokers’ serv- 
ice department. Mr. Richardson is a Col- 
by College graduate and served as an 
ensign in the Naval air service during 
the war. 





Consumer Survey 


(Continued from Page 1) 
entering life insurance and as a help to 
pass upon success possibilities of men al- 
ready in the field. This service is to be 
extended to life insurance organizations 
everywhere as there are three hundred 
psychologists of recognized scientific 
standing associated with the corporation 
located throughout the country in over 
fifty cities and towns. It is felt that in 
this way local general agents will be 
kept in touch with the results of coun- 
trywide experiments and data. It is also 
felt that the activities of a group of 
psychologists of recognized scientific 
standing interested in studies which pre- 
sent an outside and impartial point of 
view will help to supplement and com- 
plement such work as is now being done 
by the life insurance companies them- 
selves. 

Those Behind the Psychological Corp. 

The officers of the Psychological Corp. 
are: J. McKeen Cattell, chairman of the 
board; Edward L. Thorndike, president ; 
Walter Dill Scott, first vice-president; 
Lewis M. Terman, second vice-president. 

Among the directors of the corpora- 
tion are: James R. Angell, president, 
Yale University; W. V. Bingham, Per- 
sonnel Research Federation; J. McKeen 
Cattell, chairman, Psychological Corpo- 
ration; Raymond Dodge, Yale Univer- 
sity; Knight Dunlap, Johns Hopkins 
University; Richard M. Elliott, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; S. I. Franz, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; 
K. S. Lashley, University of Chicago; 
L. J. O’Rourke, U. S. Civil Service Com- 


mission; Walter Dill Scott, president, 
Northwestern University; C. E. Sea- 
shore, University of Iowa; Lewis M. 


Terman, Stanford University; Edward L. 
Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia; 
Howard C. Warren, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Margaret Floy Washburn, Vassar 
College; John B. Watson, J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; F. L. Wells, Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital; R. S. Wood- 
worth, Columbia University; R. M. 
Yerkes, Yale University; Paul S. Achil- 
les, managing director. 





German Inflation 


(Continued from Page 4) 

in Switzerland were used though they 
amounted to only between 3 and 27% 
instead of 100% coverage. The deficit 
was partly made up by a Swiss Govern- 
ment subsidy, partly compensated for by 
slight changes in the policies, such as 
prolonging it and raising the premium 
This settlement lifted most of foreign- 
exchange burden from the German com- 
panies, though they had to agree to pay 
a certain amount in Swiss franks to 
Switzerland each year.” 
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Montgomery Round- Table Course 


In Life Insurance Selling Technique 





A personal conference Course and Service based upon psycholog- 
ical studies of each individual enrolled. 
Ten basic units: 

(1) Life insurance selling from the professional service point 
of view—reducing sales resistance—practical illustra- 
tions—the new psychology in selling. 

A working sales formula—mental films in selling. 


w Ww 


~~ oo 
—~— 


Using the formula to organize, systematize, create and 
classify selling ideas. 
(4) Selling the interview 
the facts. 
(5) Analysing the facts 
one’s position. 


the professional approach—getting 


setting up the plan—consolidating 

(6) Building a selling vocabulary—dramatization values- 
testing the effectiveness of a selling vocabulary by 
phonograph records. 

(7) Developing imagination and a selling personality—a 
working program for personality building—removing 
personality defects—the personality of the prospective 
client most important factor. 

(8) Interpreting ideas through physical motions—the use of 
visual and graphic helps. The laboratories of Viso- 
matic Systems will co-operate in the demonstrations. 


(9) Where and Why do I fall down? Checking up with the 


tests. 
(10) Getting results you are entitled to get—setting up stand- 
ards of attainment—certain success in selling. 


Each unit will be presented to the group in a two-hour confer- 
ence on Tuesdays and Fridays from four to six P. M., commencing 
Tuesday, October 24, for a period of six weeks. During this six 
weeks’ period each member of the group will be given personal 
daily conferences of an hour each, five days a week, to coach him 
to apply the basic unit idea in the field each day and to enable the 
staff of the Round-Table to find and develop the best selling style 
suitable to his individuality. Every man has his own personality 
sacred to himself but he must make the best use of it and some 
times he does not know how. It takes unprejudiced expert outside 
advice. Very often it is the hidden values in a man that count. 


A concrete example of this—On September Ist, this year, I 
advertised the Montgomery Coaching and Advisory Service in The 
Eastern Underwriter. One of the replies came from a life insur- 
ance salesman who had been in the retail business for himself 
before taking up life insurance. He had just completed his first 
year in life insurance selling and his total production for the whole 
year was only $100,000. As a result of the tests made and the 
personal coaching his production in paid for business in September 

one month's production—was eight cases for a total of $85,000. 
Here is a paragraph from the report of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion on this man, signed by Dr. Henry C. Link, Secretary: 


“Mr. is almost an ideal sales personality. I 
should say one with tremendous promise. I don’t think 
he is too analytical, though I cautioned him against such a 
trend which is easily fallen into. Personality traits are as 
follows: 


Exceeds 98% 
Exceeds 55% 
Exceeds 97% 
Exceeds 85% 


in emotional stability. 
in self-sufficiency. 

in extroversion. 

in social aggressiveness.” 


Yet this life insurance salesman was beginning to get discouraged 
and to wonder why his production was so small for the tremendous 
amount of time and energy on his part. We are going to make 
him a million dollar producer. 


The psychological tests will be given by the Psychological Cor- 
poration, a nation-wide organization of psychologists of recognized 
scientific standing. The reports and tests will be absolutely confi- 
dential and will be gone over with each member of the group per- 


sonally by Dr. Henry C. Link and Mr. L. L. Montgomery. 


When the formal course is completed there will be available to 
each member of the group advice and counsel on all matters per- 
taining to success in his work as a life insurance salesman for a 
further period of six weeks. In other words, a close personal ar- 
rangement for the original enrolment extending over a period of 
three months. 


The fee for the complete course will be $100, including all text 
books and working material. Eleven groups have already com- 
pleted the course; each group is limited to ten members. This will 
be the twelfth group and the first to be publicly presented to all 
life insurance salesmen. Owing to the amount of personal atten- 
tion given to each member of the group another group will not be 
available for three months. The methods used in the course have 
already produced over fifty half-million-dollar men. Advanced 
technique coaching is available in the higher brackets. A beginner 
in life insurance may enter the group if his previous business ex- 
perience and the result of the tests indicate success possibilities 
Insofar as it is humanly possible to pass judgment no one unfitted 
vocationally for life insurance as a life work will be advised to 
register. 


Detailed particulars and a personal consultation without obliga- 
tion may be arranged by communicating with the secretary, 


L. L. Montgomery Round-Table 
Underwriters Building 
123 William Street 
New York City 
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flinois Investments 
Law Praised by Behrens 


ENFORCE S DIVERSIFICATION 
«tent of Continental Assurance Tells 
ag sven Convention of Need for 
New Investment Policy 





illinois now has the most stringent in- 
vestments law for life insurance compa- 
nies in the country, but there is nothing 
in the new law that shouldn’t be adopt- 
ed by a company as a matter of common 
sense, Herman A. Behrens, president of 
the Continental, told the company’s 
agents when they met last week in con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
The meeting was that of the One-Two-O 
a of the Illinois companies will 
have to make readjustments in order to 
comply with the new law, Mr. 3ehrens 
remarked. In his opinion the legislation 
is “without doubt the most sound and 
stringent of any state in the union. 
This law enforces the principle of diver- 
sification of investments by fixing the 
maximum percentage of a company’s as- 
sets that can be invested in railroads 
or any class of securities. It goes into 
effect July 1, 1935. ; 

A new investment policy for companies 

js necessary if life insurance is to con- 
tinue with certain banking functions, Mr. 
Behrens said, to give the companies 
greater liquidity. 
* “As long as the life insurance industry 
sells policies with loan and surrender 
values in them and they are promises 
of the companies, then they must make 
good on those promises,” he said. “If 
insurance is to perform a banking func- 
tion, it must have assets of a greater 
degree of liquidness. The companies 
may not like it. It will decrease their 
yield on investments and the earnings 
to policyholders of participating compa- 
nies and the stockholders of non-par- 
ticipating companies, but it is a cost 
and somebody must pay it.” 

If life insurance continues to perform 
banking functions, Mr. Behrens predict- 
ed that it would be reflected in increased 
rates for insurance. 

Leaders Go To Bermuda 

After the close of the One-Two-O con- 
vention those producers writing a quar- 
ter of a million or over left by train 
for New York where they went, headed 
by President Behrens, on a five-day trip 
to Bermuda. 

During the Chicago meeting the agents 
were addressed by several other home 
ofice executives, including Dr. Harry W. 
Dingman, vice-president and medical di- 
rector; D. Miley Phipps, directors of 
field service; L. L. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent; H. C. Blakeslee, general agent and 
Ohio supervisor ; Roy Tuchbreiter, vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty ; 
Arthur Holtzman, accident and health 
department, and Glenn F. Claypool, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Producers who gave sales ideas were 
Cord Lipe, Rockford, Ill.; M. L. Killian, 
Canton, O.; John L. Kelly, St. Louis; 
Edward L. Grant, Chicago; Clarence E. 
Thiele, Milwaukee. Allen M. Reager, 
general agent at Louisville, is president 
of the club. 








NORTHWESTERN NAT’L WINNER 


In the list of winners of awards made 
by the Life Advertisers Association at 
Chicago and printed in The Eastern 
nderwriter of September 29, it was 
stated that the Northwestern Mutual 
Was given third prize for publications to 
agents. This should have been the 
Northwestern National Life of Mil- 
waukee, 





GREAT-WEST “SALARY” PLAN 


The Great-West Life, which is issuing 
a ‘salary continuance” plan for payment 
y which proceeds of a policy are pay- 
able to the beneficiary for twelve con- 
‘ecutive months, has sent to all its agents 
sample policy jackets containing a speci- 
men of the certificate which is attached 
'o the policy to put the plan in effect. 


Illinois Bill Would Legalize 
H.O.L.C. Bond Investments 


Illinois life companies would be per- 
mitted to invest in Home Owners Loan 
Corporation bonds under a bill now be- 
fore the special session of the IIlinois 
general assembly. The bill, known as 
No. 1 in the house, would permit com- 
panies to invest up to 20% of their ad- 
mitted assets in such bonds. 





THOMPSON WITH KANSAS CITY 
Former Missouri Insurance Superintend- 
ent Joins Agency Department 

. of Company 

Joseph B. Thompson, former Missouri 
Superintendent of Insurance, has joined 
the agency department of the Kansas 
City Life at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Thompson was a life insurance man be- 
fore his appointment as Missouri Super- 
intendent having been at various times 
a director and district manager for the 
Standard Savings and Loan Association, 
a general agent for the Sentinel Life, 
and a personal producer with a large 
volume of business. At one time he was 
mayor of Ava, Mo., and then was secre- 
tary to Governor Baker from 1921 until 
1925, when he was made Superintendent. 
After leaving his post last June Mr. 
Thompson went to the Chicago Century 
of Progress Exposition to take charge 
of the life insurance exhibition. 








CANADA SALES GAIN 

Sale of Ordinary life in four provinces 
of Canada have been running ahead of 
last year in the past few months, show- 
ing considerable gains during August. 
A 19% gain over August, 1932, was reg- 
istered in New Brunswick, which had 
the largest increase. Ordinary sales for 
all of Canada were 96% of the August 
figure a year ago. 






GUARANTEED 


COST 


and 


PARTICIPATING 
CONTRACTS 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 





TORONTO LUNCHEON PLANS 

Robert I. Clancey, Canadian superin- 
tendent of the Life’s Canadian 
agencies, is scheduled to make one of 
several brief talks at the October lun- 
cheon meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Toronto. At the same 
meeting H. C. Henderson and A. E. 


Rundle, both of the North American 
Life, will give a sales demonstration. Mr. 
Henderson is manager of a Toronto 
agency for the company. 


Aetna 





DICKINSON’S HANDBOOK 


The Handbook of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing is now being issued monthly by 
Stanley G. Dickinson of Hartford. The 
October issue of the Handbook contains 
ten tested plans for selling life insur- 
ance under present conditions, printed in 
loose-leaf form, and also a general com- 
pilation of figures from 1,000 recent sales. 








Dollars. 


reside. 








WORLD WIDE... 


The agencies of the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA encircle the globe. 
Active branch organizations are maintained on 
five continents, in 40 countries and in 40 states 
of the United States of America. 


Policies in force number more than a million. 
Insurances in force approximate Three Billions of 


The international character of the Company 
provides unique facilities for the service of its 
clients, in whatever part of the world they may 


id 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 














Connecticut Mutual 
1934 Dividend Change 


LOOMIS EXPLAINS REDUCTION 





Mortality Not Yet Back to Normal; 
Lower Interest Return on High Grade 
Investments; Keep Liquidity 





A change in the Connecticut Mutual 
Life’s dividend and interest scales, re- 
sulting in slight decreases, has been an- 
nounced by the company to go into ef- 
fect for the year 1934. The dividend 
scale is to be reduced about 25% on an 
average as compared with this year, while 
the new interest rate on interest income 
settlements, accumulating dividends and 
advance premium deposits is to 4.4% 
compared with 4.6% this year. 

In discussing plans for 1934 President 
James Lee Loomis said that the com- 
pany’s mortality experience for the first 
nine months of 1933 is 59% of the ex- 
pected, and is slightly more favorable 
than for the corresponding period last 
year, but somewhat above the normal for 
a two or three year period. 

“Disability losses also have been heay- 
ier during the past two years,” says Mr. 
Loomis. “A portion of the losses may 
be attributed directly or indirectly to the 
condition of the times. Should the coun- 
try enjoy any material improvement in 
business conditions, more favorable re- 
sults should be expected in the under- 
writing department, thereby improving 
the company’s earnings.” 

Various factors in the company’s ac- 
tion, Mr. Loomis explained, are the trend 
toward a lower interest return in general 
on the best securities, in which the com- 
pany’s increased premium receipts are 
invested; the necessity of carrying real 
estate that has been foreclosed until ad- 
justments can be made and rental in- 
come established; and the maintenance 
of a high degree of liquidity, the com- 
pany having materially increased in the 
past two years its holdings of cash and 
United States Government bonds from 
3.58% of ledger assets to 9.38%. 





AMERICAN CENTRAL GAINS 

New paid business of the American 
Central for September was the best in 
volume since June, 1932, being 53% more 
than August of this year and 39% bet- 
ter than September, 1932. Single pre- 
mium annuity sales were high, the num- 
ber of such contracts paid for during the 
year to date having already exceeded 
the total for all 1932. 


WOLFSON’S SEPTEMBER GAIN 
The S. Samuel Wolfson agency of th 
Berkshire Life in New York in Septem 
ber showed a gain of 59% in paid-f 


volume over September, 1932 
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Missouri Looking Into 
Missouri State Deals 


DEPARTMENT NOW CHECKING UP 
Policyholders Protective Committee Also 
Conducting Independent 
Investigation 








Attorneys for the Missouri Insurance 
Department are investigating the affairs 
of the Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 
to determine whether any of the former 
officers and directors are personally 
liable for losses sustained by the com- 
pany in real estate, bond and stock pur- 
chases and on collateral loans. When 
the check-up is completed a report will 
be submitted to State Superintendent of 
Insurance R. Emmet O'Malley, who will 
then decide what action shall be taken, 
if any, to recover from the person re- 
sponsible for the losses. 

The first step in the investigation is 
a careful study of the minute books of 
the board of directors and executive 
committee from about 1928 up to the day 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
O’ Malley filed his receivership in the St. 
Louis Circuit Court on August 26 last. 

Among the transactions to be probed 
is the deal through which Rogers Cald- 
well sold 116,000 shares of Missouri State 
Life stock to the old Inter-Southern Life 
of Louisville, obtaining most of the cash 
necessary to complete the purchase by 
having the Missouri State Life buy cer- 
tain bonds and stocks from the Louis- 
ville company under a repurchase agree- 
ment. This agreement has never been 
carriéd out. 

Another deal that will be scanned care- 
fully is the $800,000 collateral loan made 
by three St. Louis banks to the Insur- 
ance Equities Corp. on December 2, 
1932, under a commitment from the Mis- 
souri State Life that it would take over 
the loan. The insurance company did 
so on January 5, 1933. 


Policyholders Committee Active 


Members of the Missouri State Life 
Policyholders Protective Committee are 
also making an independent investigation 
of the books and records of the company. 
As announced, Walter W. Head, presi- 
dent of the General American Life, which 
on September 7, bought the assets of 
the Missouri State Life, has promised 
full co-operation to the policyholders 
committee. 

The Policyholders Protective Commit- 
tee will not make a formal report be- 
fore another week or two. It is known 
that a majority of the committee feel 
they should proceed carefully before 
passing final judgment on the deal with 
the General American Life. 

This committee is also considering rec- 
ommending new laws to govern the op- 
eration of life insurance companies. Rob- 
ert C. Newman, chairman of the com- 
mittee, has expressed the belief that Gov- 
ernor Guy B. Park did not go far enough 
in his proclamation calling the Missouri 
General Assembly into special session on 
October 17. 

Meanwhile the General American Life 

has been licensed in Arkansas, Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana,. Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Missouri, Michigan, Illinois and 
West Virginia and has applications for 
licenses pending in California, Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas and Minnesota. 
_ As the company obtains local licenses 
it is believed the ancillary receiverships 
in the several states will be terminated. 
Superintendent O’Malley’s motion to set 
aside the Oklahoma receivership comes 
up before District Judge Thomas Lyons 
at Tulsa, Okla., on October 14 while a 
conference with a view of ending the In- 
diana ancillary receivership will be held 
in Indianapolis on October 12. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INCREASE 

The Pacific Mutual Life’s applied-for 
business during September was greater 
by 31.7% than in September of last year, 
and increased 18% over August of this 
year. Annuity premiums also increased, 
being 96% greater than for September a 
year ago. 


























Canada Life Assets 


United States Branch 


For the protection of its United States 
Policyholders and Beneficiaries, the Canada 
Life holds on deposit in trust, with trustees 
in the United States, assets in excess of the 
reserve required to cover all liabilities to 
United States Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries. No security placed in this trust 
can be released without the consent of the 
Commissioner of Insurance for the State 
where our Chief Office in the United States 
is located. 


It is today generally recognized that a 
broad distribution of the investments which 
underlie a life assurance Company’s con- 
tracts is essential to its basic security. 


Policyholders of the Canada Life have 
such security. 


The assets for protection of United States 
policyholders are distributed as follows: 


Percentage 
Ledger Assets 

Cash, Government, Government Guar- 
anteed and Municipal Bonds........ 28.29 
Public Utility Bonds.................. 34.24 
NY I ike keane neh ad ee eawns 2.25 
Other Corporation Bonds............. 1.94 
ee nc casévaaceeenes 8.07 
Loans on Real Estate................. 9.60 
Loans to Policyholders............... 15.61 


As at Dec. 31, 1932 





Company’s Assets Total over $216,500,000 








Canada Life 


Assurance Company 
Established in 1847 

















Medical Directors 
Meeting At Toronty 


FOR FULL TWO DAY PROGRay 





President H. Crawford Scadding Pr». 
sides; Timely Topics Discussed; 
Some of the Speakers 





The Association of Life Insurang, 
Medical Directors of America held a ty, 
day meeting at the Royal York’ Hote 
Toronto, on Thursday and Friday wit 
a large attendance of medical departmen; 
executives from companies throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

The sessions were presided over by 
Dr. H. Crawford Scadding, Canada Life 
president of the association. The forty. 
fourth annual dinner was held Thursday 
evening. Following were some of the 
speakers and their subjects: 

“Application and Pitfalls. in Interpre. 
tation of Blood Sugar Time Curves jy 
the Diagnosis of Diabetes Mellitus,” D; 
— M. Rabinowitch, Montreal, Can. 
ada. 

“Glycosuria: A Selective Formula ani 
Illustrative Mortality Study,” Dr. Fred. 
erick G. Brathwaite, Equitable Life As. 
surance Society. 

“On Disposition to Nervous or Mental 
Disease as a Consideration in the Selec. 
tion of Insurance Risks,” Dr. Lewellys F, 
Barker, Baltimore. 

“Spontaneous Pneumothorax,” Dr 
William B. Bartlett, John Hancock My- 
tual Life. 

“Significance of Epigastric Pain,” Dr 
John T. Eads, Penn Mutual Life. 

“Comments on Medical Impairment 
Ratings,” Arthur Hunter, LL.D., New 
York Life. 

“The Theory and Practical Applica- 
tion of the Electrocardiogram in Life In- 
surance,” Dr. Harold E. B. Pardee, New 
York City. 

“A Recommended Standard for the 
Determination of Cardiac Size,” Dr 
Henry B. Turner, Metropolitan Life. 

“Mortality of Risks with Asthma” 
Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., and Herbert 
Marks, Metropolitan Life. 

“Determination of Hemoglobin in Life 
Insurance Selection,” Dr. William ¢. 
Exton and Anton R. Rose, Ph.D., Pr- 
dential. 

“Blood Pressure and Its Relation t 
Heart Force and Body Surface Area.’ 
e Charles P. Clark, Mutual Benefit 
Life. 

Other officers of the Association are 

First Vice-President—Dr. Robert A 
Fraser, M.D., New York Life. - 

Second Vice-President—Dr. Fred L 
Wells, M.D., Equitable of Iowa. 

Secretary—Dr. Edwin G. Lewis, MD, 
Prudential. 

Treasurer—Dr. Albert O. 
M.D., Metropolitan Life. 

Editor of Proceedings—Dr. Samuel 3 
Scholz, Jr., M.D., Penn Mutual Life. 


Jimenis, 





PENN MUTUAL “FIELD FLASHES’ 





New Weekly Bulletin Issued to Supple: 
ment News Letter; Carroll Frey 
Editor; D. B. Slattery Associate 
A new weekly bulletin is being issued 
by the Penn Mutual Life, called Field 
Flashes, the purpose of which is to send 
out quickly news of worthy work in new 
production. It is mailed every Satur 
day to the field force. No item is mort 
than a week old; none over ten lines, 1" 
fact the average is three or four. 
Field Flashes is to supplement the 
monthly magazine, the News Letter, ané 
some items first sent out in Flashes wil 
be elaborated upon in the News Letter 
at a later date. 
Carroll Frey is editor of the new pub- 
lication and D. Bobb Slattery associalt 
editor. 





PENN MUTUAL GAINS 
The Penn Mutual Life had in Septem 
ber its fifth successive plus month, wit 
a gain in paid-for business 134% ove! 
September, 1932. 
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Prominent Men to Join 
In Prudential Event 

COMPANY’S 58TH ANNIVERSARY 

Leaders in Religious, Political, Financial 


and Business Fields at Reception 


Held Today 





Several hundred of the most prominent 
men in New Jersey and the metropolitan 
district will attend the reception being 
held in the Assembly Hall of the Pru- 
dential today in observance of the com- 
pany’s fifty-eighth anniversary. : 

Leaders in religious, political, financial, 
professional and business circles have ac- 
cepted invitations and _ they will be re- 
ceived by Edward D. Duffield, president 
of the Prudential, and other executives 


of the company. 

Following the reception a buffet lunch- 
eon will be served to the guests and, as 
has been customary for several years, 
the remainder of the program will be 
devoted to informai gatherings of the 
suests. There will be no speeches. 
Among those who were invited to take 
part in the anniversary celebration are 
the following: 

United States Senator Hamilton F. Kean of 
Union, N. J.; John J. Toohey, secretary to the 
Governor of the State of New Jersey; Thomas 
A. Mathis, Secretary of State, New Jersey; Dr. 
Charles H. Elliott, Commissioner of Education, 
New Jersey; State Senators A. Crozer Reeves 
of Lawrenceville and Arthur A. Quinn of Se- 
waren; Essex County Assemblymen Herman 
Blank, John Mercer Burrell, W. Stanley Naugh- 
right, Frank S. Platts, Alexander Waugh and 
Fred W. Fort, Jr., of Newark and Godfrey K 
Presier of Orange; Congressmen Fred A. Hart- 
ley, Jr., of Kearny, Frederick R, Lehlbach of 
Newark and Peter Cavicchia of Newark; Post- 
master Frank J. Bock of Newark. 

Board of Freeholders: Ernest A. Reed, super- 
visor, of Newark; Philip Lindermann of New- 
ark, Zenas G. Crane of West Caldwell, Arthur 
T. Muir of Maplewood, Carl G. Lehmann of 
Newark, 

Louis E. Batchelor, Sheriff, Newark; Andrew 
J. Whinery, Surrogate, Court House, Newark; 
Robert S. Sinclair, president, Essex County Park 
Commission; David I. Kelly, secretary, Essex 
County Park Commission. 
Newark Public Officials: Hon. Meyer C. EI- 
lenstein, Mayor and Director of Public Affairs; 
Reginald C. S. Parnell, Director, Department of 
Revenue and Finance; Michael P. Duffy, Direc- 
tor, Department of Public Safety; Anthony F. 
Minisi, Director, Department of Parks and Pub- 
lic Property; John H. Logan, Superintendent of 
Schools; Frederic Bigelow, Superintendent of 
Buildings, and J, A. McRell, Chief of Police. 
Hon. Charles H. Demarest, mayor of Bloom- 
field; Charles H. Martens, mayor of East Or- 
ange; Oscar L. Carlson, mayor of Montclair, 
and M. A. Fitzsimmons, clerk of South Orange. 
John R. Hardin, president; John S. Thomp- 
son, vice-president and mathematician; Harry H. 
Allen, secretary, and Dr. William R. Ward, 
M. D., medical director, of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Newark; Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president, Frederick Hoadley, secre- 
tary, of the American Insurance Company, New- 
ark; President Edward N. Waldron of the Eagle 
Fire Insurance Company, Newark; Morrison C. 
Colyer, president; Simon P. Northrup and Ed- 
ward C. Wyckoff, vice-presidents, of the Fidelity 
Union Title & Mortgage Guaranty Company; 
Ernest J. Heppenheimer, president, and John 
Nevin, medical director, of the Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America, Jersey City; 
Edmund W. Wakelee, vice-president in charge 
of law; Edgar Allegaert, vice-president in charge 
of electric operation; John L. O’Toole, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of public relations, and Frank 
Bergen, general counsel, of the Public Service 
Corporation, Newark; George W. McRae, vice- 
President and general manager; Franland Briggs, 
vice-president and general counsel; Stephen C. 
Ormsbee, secretary and treasurer, and F. E. 
Condon, vice-president in charge of personnel and 
public relations, of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 


phone Company. 

Louis V. Aronson, president, Art Metal 
Works, Newark; Ashley F. Wilson, president, 
Central Stamping Company, Newark; Harry Du- 
rand, Sr., president and treasurer, Durand & 
Co., Newark; Charles J. Roh, president, Murphy 
Varnish Company, Newark; William R. Seely. 
President, Osborne Co., Alwood, N. J.; Edward 
F. Weston, president, Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Company, Newark; Chester R. Hoag of 
Whitehead & Hoag Company, Newark. 

William J. Wells, president; Edgar S. Bam- 
berger, vice-president and secretary; Frank I. 
Liveright, vice-president and treasurer, and 
Louis Bamberger, chairman of executive board, 
of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark; Abraham 
Schindel, vice-president and general manager of 
Kresge Department Store, Newark; Arthur Sin- 
hott, editor, of Newark News Publishing Com- 
pany, Newark; L. T. Russell, Sr., president and 
treasurer, Newark Ledger Co.; . S. Hunt, 
treasurer, James P. Logan, editor, and Philip 

. Baldwin, business manager, of the Newark 
all Printing & Publishing Company; Henry 
Auth, vice-president and general manager, New- 
ark Star Publishing Company; Dr. Wilson Far- 
rand, head master, Newark Academy; Carl L. 
facobson, president, Salisbury-Jacobson & Co., 
qewark ; R. J. Goerke, Sr., president, Goerke & 
Sons, Newark. 

eorge S. Cooper, president, 


Institue: Dime Savings 
‘stitution, Newark; Charles L. 


Farrell, presi- 





dent; Albert H. Baldwin, vice-president; Spencer 
S. Marsh, vice-president and cashier; William E. 
Hocker, vice-president and trust officer; H. I. 
Parkhurst, vice-president, and Albert H. Marck- 
wald, vice-president, of the National Newark and 
Essex Banking Company. 

W. Paul Stillman, president, and Arthur W. 
Greason, vice-president, of the National State 
Bank, Newark; Julius S. Rippel, chairman of 
board; Arthur L. Phillips, president, E, Allen 
Smith, vice-president and trust officer, and 
George L. Frost, secretary, of the Merchants & 
Newark Trust Co.; Oscar H. Merz, vice-presi- 
dent; Horace K. Corbin, vice-president, and Les- 
lie G. McDouall, associate trust officer, of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark; Frank 
C. Mindnich, president, and James M. Cavanagh, 
vice-president, of the Federal Trust Company, 
Newark; Ray E. Mayham, president, and Ferdi- 
nand T. Burger, vice-president, of the West 
Side Trust Co., Newark; Samuel F. Wilson, 
president, Clinton Trust Company, Newark; A. 
L. Bowerman, vice-president, Lincoln - National 
Bank, Newark; W. D. Vanderpool, president; 
Howard Biddulph, vice-president; William W. 
Rutter, vice-president; Henry G. Atha, chairman 
of board, and Frank E. Quinby, vice-president 
and trust officer of the Howard Savings Insti- 
tution, Newark; William F. Hoffman, chairman, 
and Benjamin Fairbanks, Jr., president, United 
States Savings Bank, Newark; Pellagrino Pellec- 
chia, president, Columbus Trust Company, New- 
ark; Robert L. Ross, president, Franklin Sav- 
ings Institution, Newark; Vito Marzano, presi- 
dent, Marzano State Bank and Trust Company, 
Newark; Nathan H. Berger, president, Peonles 
National Bank & Trust Company of Belleville; 
Allison Dodd, president, Bloomfield National 
Bank; E. L. R. Cadmus, president, Community 
Trust Company, Bloomfield; Willard W. Miller, 
president, Bloomfield Savings Institution; Tohn 
-. O’Neill, president, Harrison-Kearny Trust 
Company, East Newark; Louis R. Buckbee, pres- 
ident, Harrison National Bank, and Horatio W. 
Manning, cashier of the Harrison National Bank; 
Harry H. Thomas, president, Savings Investment 
& Trust Company, East Orange; Louis McCloud, 
president, East Orange Trust Co., Inc.; William 
H. Kemp, president, Maplewood Bank & Trust 
Company; Hugh R. Monro, president, Montclair 
National Bank; Albert E. Howe, president, Bank 
of Nutley; Thomas M. Cusack, president. Half 
Dime Savings Bank, Orange; Wilbur Munn, 
president, Second National Bank, Orange; Peter 
A. Smith, president, South Orange Trust Com- 
pany. 

Murray S. Wilson, vice-president, National 
City Bank of New York; E. H. Lee, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
Henry J. Cochran, vice-chairman of board, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York City; Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, president, and Ambrose E. Impey 
and Lynde Selden, vice-presidents, of the Chase 
National Bank, New York City. 

Hon. Werrall F. Mountain of East Orange, 
Newton H. Porter of Montclair and Joseph L. 
Smith of Newark, of the Circuit Court. 

Hon. William L, Dill of the Court of Errors 











$64,293,911 
NEW PAID FOR BUSINESS IN 1932 


Greatest Amount in Company's History 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
- OF AMERICA - 


HOME OFFICE — Jersey City — New Jersey 
MR. AGENT— 
“MAKE GOOD WITH A COMPANY THAT IS MAKING GOOD” 





and Appeals, State House, Trenton; Hon. Dallas 
Flannagan, Common Pleas, of Montclair; Hon. 
Pierre F. Cook, Special Master in Chancery in 
Hudson County, of Jersey City, and Hon. Henry 
C. Pitney, Jr., Special Master in Chancery in 
Morris County, of Morristown. 

Members of New Jersey Bar: Hugh C. Bar- 
rett, William T. Carter, i. Francis Child, Henry 
H. Dawson, Spaulding Frazer, Herbert J. Han- 
noch, John R. Hardin, Jr., Benjamin F. Jones, 
Joseph Kahrs, Francis Lafferty, Charles M. Lum, 
Ralph E. Lum, Ernest C. Lum, J. H. Thayer 
Martin, Jacob L. Newman, Harry V. Osborne, 
Henry G. Pilch, Charles C. Dilgrim, George W. 
W. Porter and Borden D. Whiting, all of 
Newark. 

J. Edward Ashmead, Walter D. Barker and 
Burtis S. Horner, of Lindabury Depue & Faulks, 
Newark; Corwin Howell, William L. Morgan, J. 
Frederic Wherry and Waldron M. Ward, of 
Pitney, Hardin & Skinner of Newark; Arthur 
F. Egner, Conover English, Robert H. McCarter 
and Gerald M. McLaughlin, of McCarter & Eng- 
lish; Frederic W. Smith, of Smith & Slinger- 
land; Ernest F. Keer, John M. Emery, Frank 
Benjamin and Charles M. Myers, of Newark, 
and Frederick A. Lehlbach, Frederick L. oe 
and Archie H. Ormond, of Lehlbach, Johnson 
& Ormond, Newark. 

Dr. Wells P. Eagleton, M. D., Dr. Edgar A. 
Ill, M. D., Bishop Wilson R. Stearly, the Rev. 
Arthur Dumper, the Rev. George P. Dougherty, 
the Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, the Rev. Lewis 
Galbraith, the Rev. Ralph J. Glover, Frederick 
J. Waltzinger, Louis Schlesinger, Irving J. Feist, 
Ralph C. Schwebmeyer, Louis Kamm, Harry J. 
Stevens, David Houston, John J. Berry, William 
T. Berry, Robert O’Gorman and William C. 
Fiedler. 

C. Edwin Young, John W. Lushear, Russell 
V. Adams, Edwin Feigenspan, Charles W. 
Hummel, Curtis R. Burnett, Henry Young, Ed- 
ward W. Jackson, Michael F. McLaughlin, John 
W. Howell, H. Donald Campbell. 

Clarence Axman, R. B. Mitchell, Hobart S. 
Weaver, Bruce E. Shepherd. M. Leonard Drey- 
fuss, Lewis M. Buckle, Wilbur B. Driver, Ed- 
ward W. Wollmuth, William M. Halsey, Lewis 


(Continued on Page 23) 











paragraph: 


go down.” 











For Jittery Days 


Back in November of 1931 in an advertisement of the 
Chicago Evening American there appeared the following 


“Blessed are all things which remain constant in 
these jittery days. They provide something to which 
we can safely cling, a fixed base upon which we can 
| hope to build structures that will not collapse when 
the unforeseen happens and others less securely based 


Blessed, then, is that which the life underwriter sells. 
what more perfectly exemplifies such praise? 


THE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Virginia 
INCORPORATED 1871 





For 








Bradford H. Walker, President 





Owen on Loans 
(Continued from Page 9) 


maintain a large demand deposit, which 
the sum at interest represents.” 
Continuing he said: “While the in- 
crease in annuity rates is not great, vary- 
ing from 4 to 8%, yet this increase, cou 
pled with a return of prosperity, will un- 
questionably have a decided tendency to 
lessen the public interest in annuity con- 
tracts, especially the single premium con- 
tracts. The change in annuity rates will 


necessarily mean that the amounts paid 
under settlement options in insurance 
policies will also have to be changed to 
correct irregularities that would exist un- 
der the increased annuity rates. This 
means, generally speaking, that there 
would be an increase in the settlement 
option rate or a decrease under the set- 
tlement option income per $1,000 net pro- 
ceeds.” 


First Year Dividend Payments 


Another major problem discussed by 
Mr. Owen was the manner of payment 
of the first year’s dividend. He said: 
“Beginning January 1, 1934, the payment 
of the first year’s dividend will be con- 
tingent upon and proportionate to the 
payment of the second year’s premium. 
For example, if a policyholder is paying 
a quarterly premium his first dividend 
will be one-quarter the annual dividend, 
which will be paid only when the first 
quarter of the second year’s premium is 
paid. His dividends will continue to be 
paid quarterly as his premium is paid 
throughout the year. So that if he con- 
tinues to pay his premiums quarterly 
throughout the year he will have received 
his full year’s dividend at the end of 
nine months. Likewise, on the semi-an- 
nual premium payments, one-half the 
first dividend will be paid upon payment 
of the first semi-annual premium for the 
second year, the balance of the full year’s 
dividend being paid at the end of six 
months.” 

Inflation Effects Difficult to Determine 

In the speaker’s opinion there is no 
question but that life insurance compan- 
ies must face a decreased earning power 
for the next few years. He cited that 
many executives of the larger companies 
have already expressed their opinion that 
sales arguments should veer away from 
the stressing of low net cost and that 
the emphasis should be placed on pro- 
tection, income and security. 

As to the effect of inflation upon the 
life insurance business Mr. Owen was 
frank in saying that it is difficult to de- 
termine what will happen; that it de- 
pends upon the type of inflation, how it 
is done, when it is done and the degree 
to which it is done. He said: 

“There are so many possibilities—many 
things can happen even under controlled 
inflation—that it is anyone’s guess as to 
where it will end. The commodity sold 
by the life insurance companies is a pro- 
tection in dollars in return for other dol- 
lars paid in premiums, and the dollar 
protection fluctuates in direct proportion 
as the dollar paid in premium, so that 
there is neither gain nor loss, the com- 
pany paying out the average dollar ben- 
efit for the average premium dollar re- 
ceived. In one aspect it seems to me 
that if inflation went very far the real 
estate now owned by the companies, by 
reason of foreclosed mortgages, would be 
much more valuable in the terms of the 
dollar and would mean considerable in 
crease in company assets.” 
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iL. L. Montgomery— 


‘||| Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 





Appreciation Of Capital Reward For Risk Taking 


tye wSuUral Saiesnmian: 

Mr. Prospective Client, to set up any desired 
figure r income and to say that we can attain it. It would be even more dithcult 
} consider any possibility of future increases in value. Selecting individual securi- 

ties, even with experienced judgment, to yield a certain result, would be taking too 

many chances. There are outside forces to contend with that are beyond your control 

or any human control. 

“It would be far better to treat a life insurance company as your investment 
trust and arrange to live within the income certain to be obtained in that way, with 
the satisfaction of knowing that your principal will be available for your family later 
on. The income return from a composite fund is based upon diversification of invest- 
ments and the law of averages, as well as incoming funds available to a degree not 
experienced by any other form of financiai institution. Certainty of income is a 
far more important factor than any possible increase in your capital placed beyond 


“It would be a very difficult thing, 





your control and subject to the manipulation of others. 
After all, apprecia#n of capital is the reward 


manipulating in the past few years. 
for risk-taking. 


You and your family can not afford to take any risks. 


There has been too much 


In ten years 


your son will be eighteen years old and it is not necessary to tell a man of your 


cxperience the 
What would be 
through for him personally!” 


value to him of an education fitted to his talents and possibilities. 
his position in the event of your not being able to see your plans 


The Master Salesman: A Word Painter 


The best salesmen give us sensations 
of pleasure or pain, sadness or joy, 
through their ability to choose and group 
symbols that pass a mental panorama con- 
tinuously before our gaze. 

In such a man we have the word painter, 
who, says the dictionary, “describes vivid- 
ly and who excels in the choice of pic- 
torial words.” 

Tennyson had this stimulating power; 
note the mental pictures conjured up as 
we read: 

“Crossing the Bar” 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
\nd may there be no moaning on the 


bar 
When I put out to sea. 


Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark! 


\nd may there be no sadness of 
farewell 
When I embark!” 

Again, note the mental images that 
flash on your mind as you read these 
words of Silas Marner: 

“Ideas are often poor ghosts; but 
sometimes they are made flesh; they 


breathe upon us with warm breath; they 
touch us with soft responsive hands; 
they look at us with sad, sincere eyes; 
and speak to us in appealing tones.” 
Many words are pictureless now, though 
at one time when language was just dawn- 
ing on the world they were vivid enough 
The trained salesman uses pictureless 


words to group around in a modifying or 
extending sense those which flash the 
imagery by which thought is stimulated in 
other minds than his own, thus using 
them in their right relation, namely, as 
bricks or stones to the structure of his 
presentation, 

“Language is a city to the building of 
which every human being brought a 
stone.”—Emerson, 

One word may be a palace or temple; 
those surrounding it are the parts of 
which that temple is composed. Ten thou- 
sand words may form a hundred avenues 
of thought leading up to what is in 
reality a simple image or vision as ex- 
pressed in a single word. 

The master salesman intuitively picks 
words that send liquid currents of thought 
through brains that would otherwise be 
unprogressive, frozen or dead, and, as all 
action is life, the brains acknowledge his 
power because they feel the clarifying ef- 
fects of the psychical impulses he gives. 

“Tdeas,” said Emerson, “must work 
through the brains and the arms of good 
and brave men, or they are no better than 
dreams,” and the master of words places 
before each brain symbols or images that 
crystalize in psychical or physical action. 
His faculty is in sharp distinction to the 
mere peddler of words who deals in char- 
acterless, pictureless words that are in 
truth nothing but incumbrances to thought. 
obstructing the clear stream of reason and 
intellect, and like rubbish fit only to be 
shoveled out of the way. 


Feeling Under Pressure 


M.W 
There is 


' w hye 
im wh 


an analogy between the power 


n under pressure and feeling 
under pressure. If there is no relief you 
have in the one case a burst boiler; in the 
dy in human experience. 

Feeling under pressure has many ways 
in which to relieve or express itself. 
Thinking of an idea discharges part of 
its feeling, hearing others speak of ideas 
our own, reading of them, talk- 
ing of our ideas ourselves, doing some- 
thing to which our ideas guide or propel 
us, seeing the objects which originally 
produced the ideas—these are some of the 
ways in which pressure of feeling in ideas 
is relieved. 

Your presentation material must there- 
fore be of such a nature that it will cause 


other some trag¢ 


° - 
Simllar to 


your prospective clients to construct by 
imagination vivid images of the situations 
they want to fit into related to their hopes, 
plans and expectations. This will relieve 
the pressure of the feeling and have a 
tendency to get relief in action by putting 
the plan you propose into operation. The 
situations you develop must be concrete, 
definite and specific. Feeling not under 
pressure has no power. What you express 
in your presentation must be as actual to 
your imagination and feelings as life and 
the outside world should be to your 
senses. 

Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


levevessbhe Trust 
Revoked by Court 


INCOME LESS THAN PREMIUMS 





New Jersey Vice-Chancellor Acts in 
Case of Extreme Need Due 
to Depression 





That an irrevocable trust may be re- 
voked by a court was the theory acted 
upon by Vice-Chancellor Fielder of the 
New Jersey Court of Chancery in Tren- 
ton in ordering the setting aside of an 
irrevocable trust established in 1924 by 
Frederick Reuther, a Kearny foundry- 
man now in middle age. 

In setting up the trust he took out a 
$100,000 insurance policy, the premiums 
to be paid from $43,000 in securities de- 
posited with the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J. His wife, 
Margaret, and four children were to re- 
ceive the income derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the policy and the securities. 

The depression came and it caught 
Reuther. He lost the balance of his sav- 
ings and, Chancery Court said, may lose 
his home through inability to pay taxes. 
The income from the securities is barely 
enough to pay the insurance premiums. 

Vice Chancellor Fielder in setting aside 
the trust observed that Reuther, in his 
solicitude for his wife and children after 
his death, had so “impoverished himself 
that he is unable to properly care for 
them during his lifetime.” The securi- 
ties will be used for pressing family ne- 
cessities. 





HEATH WITH LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Herman H. Heath, formerly joint state 


manager for the Fidelity Mutual, has 
been appointed assistant general agent 
for the Lincoln National Life. R. C 


Cheatham, who was associated with Mr. 
Heath as manager for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual, is now with the Capital Life. 
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THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
| all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


It writes Annuities and 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. 


Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


Vice-President 


and : 
Manager of Agencies 
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President Putnam Sees New 
Harmony In Ad Conference 


In a letter to members of the Insur- 

ance Advertising Conference Henry H. 
Putnam, head of the department of pub- 
jicity of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
yho was elected president of the Con- 
ference at the recent meeting at Briar- 
cliff, N. Y., sees increasing usefuiness of 
the organization through concentration 
on the important problems of the busi- 
ness. President Putnam’s letter follows: 
\s your newly elected president, I take 
this opportunity to address the members 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
and to express my appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon me. 

This election implies a confidence in 
me which I shall do all in my power to 
deserve. You may count on me to con- 
tinue the work already well begun and 

0 promote in all possible ways the in- 
sesante of the organization. 

It is well known that a difference of 
pinion existed in the Life group as to 
the best methods of handling advertising 
and publicity affairs and while life mem- 
hers remaining in the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference and those resigning 
look at the matter from different points 
of view, personal friendships and_ or- 
ganization co-operation will be con- 
tinued. 

In fact one of the first actions of the 
new Life Advertisers Association was to 

appoint an inter-conference committee, 
and I have assured them, and assure you 
also, that it will be the purpose of this 
administration to meet our confreres of 
the new association half-way in any sub- 
ect of common interest which they may 
have in mind. In this attitude I have 
the unanimous backing of fire, life and 
casualty members of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference by recorded vote of 
those who attended the meeting at 
Briarcliff. 

Naturally, with no differences of inter- 
nal policy to discuss, our meeting at 
Briarcliff was most harmonious and con- 
sequently more valuable than any annual 
meeting we have had for some time. The 
addresses were given by men of the high- 
est type and touched on general subjects 
of co-operation in insurance advertising 
and publicitv at so many angles that those 
present could not fail to feel that thev 
had received an education on practical 
subjects of value in their work. 

Much of the time of the meeting was 
given to informal discussions, and the 
necessary steps to reorganize the Con- 
ference. Our new constitution and by- 
laws, copy of which you will soon receive 
with a special letter, in substance puts us 
back on the principles for which the or- 
ganization was originally formed. We 
can now go along and work out con- 
structively our respective problems 

\s a result of the letter addressed bv 
a former chairman of the IAC Life 
Group, asking for resignations in order 
to receive a pro rata refund, thirty-five 
members of the TAC sent in their resig- 
nations. 

The present remaining membership of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
totals 119, of which 49 are life members, 
fire or casualty members and 30 Class 
B members. 

he Insurance Advertising Conference 
conines itself exclusively to advertising 
and publicity and of course public rela- 
tions. With the insurance business as a 
whole subject to public discussion and 
oversight by forty-eight states, and pos- 
‘ibly by Congress, the question of work- 

Ing together in the field of advertising 
and publicity is of first importance. 

In 1928 the Life Group of the IAC 
‘rganized informal conferences to be 
ae i in New York during Life Insurance 

Week, Dece mber 4-9. These conferences 
will be continued and will be open to all 
who may be interested and able to at- 
tend. _Also there will be called a meet- 
ik t the executive committee of the 
AC which is to be open to all members. 
You will be duly advised as soon as poe 

ble of the days during Insurance Week 
which these meetings are to be held 
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and the arrangements for headquarters, LETERMAN, GARDINER LEADER 
ete. Elmer G. Leterman, leading producer 

You will hear further and very soon’ of the Harry Gardiner agency for the BROKERAGE MAN 
from the administration, either by letter John Hancock in New York, passed the 
from me or bulletin, covering features million mark for this year with his Sep- 
of the Conference work with which you tember production, with eighty cases for WANTED 
will want to keep in touch. 1933 to date. 

i see iin’ “Mai For the first nine months of the year i | rae Life Insurance General 
NAMED FIDELITY MANAGER ; n larg 


» agency is $425,000 ahead of s . . 

Frank W. Sicmen has been appointed mee ym od a — a yen Agency—young man with experi- 
manager for the Fidelity Mutual Life at $1,600,000 in annuity credits. Annuity ence in calling upon Brokers. Must 
Davenport, la., effective October 1. He jp ecminms for Se emis totaled $98,969 . 2 
is a native of that city and for seven I _ ; si cial dil have familiarity with modern pro- 
years headed a successful life insurance 
agency in Cedar Rapids, later having a 
connection with a large mortgage com- 
pany in Oklahoma City. More recently 
he returned to life insurance with the 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. in the 
latter city, where he has resided for the 
last five years. 


posals and illustrations, as well as 
all forms of Life Insurance cover- 
age. State age, education, ex- 
perience, references. Address: 


Box 1230 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street, New York 


EISENDRATH AGENCY DRIVE 

The Julius M. Ejisendrath Agency, 
Guardian Life, with headquarters in the 
Empire State Building, New York, con- 
ducted a one day drive on Tuesday open- 
ing with a breakfast at the McAlpin 
Hotel, attended by twenty-one men. 

Up to midnight they had written forty- 
four applications for a total of $230,000 











Prudential 


(Continued from Page 21) 
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excluding annuities. The Ejisendrath Loftus Morse, E. E. Yake, Ross 
Agency being still in its first year the ~ mag ye Tee 
results achieved were most satisfactory. Fue itter, F, ( Van Keuren, Ray | 

Nas ( §. Johnes, Tohn 1 li 

olyer, J. W. I 
6 YEARS WEEKLY I PRODUCTION ll, Daniel M. I 
. 2. Davis, general agent for the Cake presented to Max J. Hancel and Rippe R. ¢ 
Continental Life of St. Louis at Macon, M. J. Lauer, managers in New York for > Dts fog: Tog: 
Ga., has completed six and a half years the Continental American Life, on the ervi ‘H 
of consecutive weekly production. First Anniversary of the agency n D . 
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G Bru ( 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY Paul H Co 
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An Extra Reward 
We welcome the business of respon- 
sible brokers and the surplus lines 
from representatives of other com- 
panies. For such business we pay the 
customary first year and renewal com- 
missions with no differential in the 
rate for business issued on the Pre- 
ferred Class plan upon which we spe- 
cialize so exclusively. Contract repre- 
sentatives of the Company receive not 
only the usual first year and renewal 
commissions but also a service salary 
as an Extra Reward for continuous 
and efficient service—virtually a re- 
tirement income. 
METROPOLITAN BRANCHES 
New York City 
120 Broadway 
420 Lexington Ave. i 
Newark, N. J. 
17 Academy Street i 


Continental American 


Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Francis V. Keesling, New A. L. C. Federal vs. State Supervision Of 
President, Has Many Honor Posts Insurance As Viewed By U.S. Brand 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—Francis V. Keesling, 
who is the new president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, has for years been 
a leading resident of San Francisco, his 
chain of activities including insurance 
law, civic leadership, politics and Nation- 
In all these walks of life he 
has been prominent. Educated at high 
school in San Jose and at Stanford Uni- 


with the 


al Guard. 


versity, where he graduated 
A. B. degree, he was admitted to the bar 
in December, 1898, and became an at- 
torney in San Francisco. 

At the time of the San Francisco fire, 
in which he had most interesting experi- 
ences, he was a major in command of a 
battalion of coast artillery. Going into 
politics a few years later he was a can- 
didate on the Republican ticket for lieu- 
tenant governor and at another time for 
governor but was defeated by the Hiram 
Johnson faction. 

Among Community Chest activities he 
was a member of the budget and execu- 
tive committees. He was a member of 
the board of freeholders and drafting 
committee which wrote San Francisco's 
new charter. He managed the campaign 
which resulted in the adoption of the 
charter. That was in 1931. San Fran- 
cisco is enjoying the unique municipal 
experience of being in the black finan- 
cially. The charter has been copied in 
some other places. 

Mr. Keesling is a member of the board 
of directors of the Golden Gate Bridge 
and chairman of its building committee. 
This is to be the largest suspension 





FRANCIS V. KEESLING 


world the total cost of 
which will be $35,000,000. He was a 
member of the board of governors of 
the State Bar Examiners, Bar Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, and a member of 
the board of governors of the State Bar 
Association. He was chairman of the 
Legal Section of A. L. C. and at the 
present time is president of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel. His in- 
surance experience began in 1910 when 
he became vice-president and counsel of 
the West Coast Life. 


bridge in the 








O. J. Lacy Heads Financial 
Section; H. B. Hill, Secretary 


Chicago, Oct. 10—The Financial Sec- 
tion named as its new chairman O. J. 
Lacy, executive vice-president, Minne- 
sota Mutual; and as its secretary, H. B. 
Hill, president Abraham Lincoln Life. 


Com. O’Malley Tells Of 
Sale of Missouri State 


Chicago, Oct. 11—Commissioner O’ Mal- 
ley of Missouri, introduced to the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, said he had asked 
the privilege of the floor as he wanted 
to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to 





the American Life Convention and to 
several of its leaders, namely, Daniel 
Boone, J. B. Reynolds and W. T. Grant 


of Kansas City, in helping him solve “a 
problem to which I fell heir upon as- 
suming office.” 

While not mentioning the Missouri 
State Life by name he was referring to 
the solution of the problems incident to 
its sale to the General American Life. 

He said: “In arriving at the contract 
taking over the company not in one in- 
stance did the group selected to assume 


the business indicate that they were try- 

ing to put anything over. I think the 

t I | ved and a great life 
f 


iT 1 tion has been saved 


Thinks Papers Too Academic 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—In a talk before the 
nancial Section of the American Life 
t vernor E. Lee 

-pre sident of 


‘ Shenandoah Life -oanoke, Va., 

I pa] I nted at the 

onvention leaned too much on the aca- 
demic side and should be more in the 
nature of advising companies how to 


meet the situation. 


Allan E. Brosmith Made 


Legal Section Chairman 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—Allan E. Brosmith, 
attorney for the Travelers, has been 
made chairman of the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention. A grad- 
uate of Holy Cross and New York Law 
School, he went with the Travelers legal 
division in New York and later going to 
Hartford. His father, William Brosmith, 
is vice-president and general counsel of 
the company. James C. Jones of the 
Central States, St. Louis, is secretary of 
the Legal Section. 





Gerard S. Nollen On 


Executive Committee 

Chicago, Oct. 11—President Gerard S. 
Nollen of the Bankers Life Co. of Iowa, 
is a new member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Convention. 





Ralph Kastner Tells Of 
Legislative Activity 


In his review of legislation during the 
vear Ralph Kastner, attorney for the 
American Life Convention, said _ that 
nearly 10,000 state and congressional leg- 
islative proposals deemed of interest to 
the insurance business in its various 
phases were reviewed by the convention’s 
legislative bureau, but that of the entire 
total only about 35% were considered of 
sufficient application or interest to be fol- 
lowed closely or to be reported in the 
several legislative and special bulletins 
issued from the convention’s headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. 

He then proceeded to sketch the high 
lights of some of the more important 
legislative enactments during the past 


year. 





Analyzing the arguments for and 
against federal supervision of insurance 
vhich has been a subject of controversy 
for seventy years, U. S. Brandt, presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Life, told the 
American Life Convention in Chicago 
this week that the states should not con- 
tinue to heap upon the Federal govern- 
ment burdens which they themselves 
should bear, nor surrender to the gov- 
ernment any more of their constitutional 
rishts except in grave emergencies. 

“The American people do not, and 
should not, murmur against the exercise 
of extraordinary powers by the Federal 
government in a crisis like that of to- 
day,” said Mr. Brandt, “but even aside 
from these emergency duties, the growth 
of Federal power, since the beginning of 
this century, has been persistent and 
steady; and our central government is 
rapidly crystalizing into the form for 
which Hamilton hoped and which Jeffer- 
son feared. This is preliminary to the 
question—whose asking implies the an- 
swer—whether more and more govern- 
ment does not inevitably bring less and 
less efficiency in government.” 

Continuing, Mr. Brandt said: “No 
matter how careless of their constitu- 
tional heritage the states may sometimes 
seem to be, nor how often they may 
seem to forget the sovereign attributes 
which stamp them as_ states—and for 
want of which they would sink to the 
level of counties—it is yet too much to 
believe that they would surrender this 
right for the mere asking, or barter it 
away for a thing of doubtful value.” 

Discussing the question of economy, 
Mr. Brandt asserted that “proponents of 
Federal supervision argue that the 
change would reduce the amount of taxes 
now being paid by the companies—a bur- 
den which, in the last analysis, falls upon 
the policyholder. The reply is that the 
Federal government could not take from 
a state its well-recognized right to im- 
pose taxes upon an insurance company’s 
property located within the state; that, 
just as other property within the state is 
taxed—the property of railroad, tele- 
phone, telegraph and other corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce—so 





would the property of insurance com. 
panies continue to be taxed when foun 
inside the state. If denied the right to 
collect taxes upon insurance premiums 
paid by its residents to foreign ingyr. 
ance companies the state would Overlook 
no plan or device to maintain its reye. 
nues accruing from the business of jp. 
surance, and under such a condition eyen 
the legal reserve funds of the companies 
might be in grave danger.” 

Commending state departments of jn. 
surance generally, Mr. Brandt doubted 
whether greater efficiency could be ob. 
tained through Federal supervision, fo; 
“he who pictures Federal supervision of 
insurance as a refuge from political eyjls 
completely ignores the fundamentals of 
American government as it exists today 
If Federal supervision should prove to 
be more efficient,” said Mr. Brandt, “the 
improvement would come only because of 
the uniformity of regulation under the 
Federal system.” 

“There has been a diversity of super- 
visory regulations,” Mr. Brandt. said. 
“and this has created uncertainty in the 
business, and confusion and turmoil for 
policyholders and companies; but,” he 
added, “there is a question whether the 
advantages claimed for the Federal sys- 
tem would not be largely offset by the 
confusion in laws that might follow such 
a change. Assuming that states would 
continue in control of companies doing 
only an intra-state business, it is inevita- 
ble that, in the beginning, there would 
be some overlapping of the rights and 
powers claimed, respectively, by the 
states and the central government.” 

In conclusion Mr. Brandt said that 
“the case of the federalists stands today 
just as it has stood for 65 years—faced 
by an unyielding court and facing the 
hopeless task of amending the Federal 
Constitution”; and, summarizing _ the 
good work of the state system, Mr. 
Brandt pointed out that the life insur- 
ance business “has thus far been virile 
enough to overcome its own illnesses, to 
cleanse itself of its impurities, to renew 
itself and to face its future unafraid; 
and that if we exchange this system for 
another we rid ourselves not only of its 
faults but also of its virtues.” 


Cash Values On Demand Should Be 
Eliminated, J. B. Reynolds Declares 


Elimination of the demand payments 
of cash surrender or values on 
policies was a recommendation made by 
Joseph B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life, in the course of a re- 
view covering the evolution of the pres- 
ent-day life insurance contract, this re- 
view being given before the general ses- 
sion of the convention. 

Mr. Reynolds told of the changes in 
the policy contract from the time he be- 
came an agent in 1894 until the present, 


loan 


describing among other things the rise 
and wane of the disability income and 
double indemnity features. 

Giving the background of the cash 
values problem Mr. Reynolds described 
how the cash value came to be included 
as part of the policy. He explained: 

At the beginning of the period under 
review the purpose of a life insurance 
policy, as very clearly indicated by its 
terms and privileges, was the protection 
of the beneficiary. The contract made 
no provision for changing the benefi- 
ciary. Collateral benefits to the insured, 
such as disability provisions and tables 





of cash surrender values, were not gen- 
eral at that time. The policyholder’s de- 
sire for personal gain was appealed io 
largely through the medium of dividends, 
especially deferred dividends. 

The most eventful development of the 
middle 90’s was the introduction of ta- 
bles of loan and surrender values 1 
policies. Non-forfeiture values of paid- 
up or extended insurance had been re- 
quired previously by the laws of several 
states, and cash values by the laws 0! 
Massachusetts. The tables showing the 
amount of these values did not appear 
until this time. 

The practice of including these tables 
became increasingly general until prac- 
tically all policies contained tables 0 
loan and surrender values. The inclw- 
sion of these tables enabled the policy- 
holder to see what there was in it for 
himself. As he, or the agent, then could 
easily compare surrender values of dif- 
ferent companies, competition naturally 
led to the steady increase of these values 
until, in some cases, they were equal to 
the entire reserve on the policy for the 
tenth year and after. 

Such amounts were excessive, 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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American Life Convention Surveys Broad 
Field In Discussions 


By Clarence Axman 


Chicago, Oct. 11—There is no more 
effective way of getting posted as to 
what is happening in the life insurance 
business than to attend the annual meet- 
ings of the American Life Convention, 
an organization of more than 140 insur- 
ance companies which is now holding its 
twenty-eighth annual get-together in 
Chicago at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
The convention has split itself into a 
number of divisions, the first being the 
Legal Division which began Monday at 
10 o’clock. There followed a Financial 
Section and an Agency Section and a 
general convention. 

Extraordinary care is 
making up the program, and more than 
ever that applies to the Financial Sec- 
tion to which Tuesday was devoted. On 
that program addresses which 
sketch the history and activities of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank, the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, the Farm 
Credit Administration, moratoria and tax 
relief, municipal bankruptcy, municipal 
and corporate finance, contracts with 
mortgage loan agents. All topics hot 
from the griddle, covering matters which 
are up for every-day discussion in life 
insurance offices. There was also a ses- 
sion on Wednesday devoted to invest- 
ments, in which diversification, bonds, 
homestead mortgages and farm mort- 
gages were on the program. 

An address which attracted special at- 
tention was that of C. B. Merriam of 
Topeka, who is now director of the Re- 


exercised in 


were 


construction Finance Corporation at 
Washington and who discussed life in- 
surance from a business man’s view- 
point. 


Strictly a Business Convention 


This convention is strictly business. It 
is nowhere near the site of the Century 
of Progress Exposition, which in fact is 
seven miles south on the lake. Those 
whé want to go to the fair will have to 
find time after the sessions. The attend- 
ance is large. Before the week is out it 
is thought the registration will be ap- 
proximately five hundred. Many of 
those present are presidents of life in- 
surance companies. One of the first to 
arrive was O. J. Arnold, president of the 
Northwestern National,-who has just re- 
turned from a short visit to Europe, dur- 
ing which he engaged a car at Paris and 
spent three days touring the chateau dis- 
iret. Another early visitor was “Uncle 
Joe” Reynolds—J. B. Reynolds, president 
ot the Kansas City Life, who is one of 
the founders of this convention. He is 


one of the insurance top executives who 
thinks that there can be more inflation 
without 


upsetting things... He thinks 





there is a shortage of currency, and feels 
sure that any inflation measure for re- 
lief will be temporary. He firmly be- 
lieves that any inflationary measure will 
be kept in check and that this country 
need not fear Russia and German ex- 
periences with debased currency. 

There are quite a few insurance men 
here from Missouri and without ex- 
ception they say that they are pleased 
with the developments in the case of the 
Missouri State Life. They have confi- 
dence in David Milton and his associ- 
ates; believe the contract with the Gen- 
eral American Life is for the best in- 
terests of policyholders and they do not 
think it will be upset. 

R. F. Baird, general counsel of the 
Lincoln National, was chairman of the 
Legal Section. He began by saying that 
since the last annual meeting stirring 
events have been witnessed in the in- 
surance business. The gloom of 1932 
continued for two months in 1933, but 
with the arrival of Roosevelt’s New Deal 
and the carrying out of that program a 
brighter day dawned “and we approach 


tomorrow with renewed confidence and 
an inspired hope.” 

Discussing the new legislation, new bu- 
reaus and relief measures in Washing- 
ton, Chairman Baird said that at first 
blush some of this new legislation ap- 
pears revolutionary in the sense that it 
has created a new method of applying 
the principles of the Nation’s Constitu- 
tion, and its success may be challenged 
by precise and orthodox constitutional 
lawyers on the premise that some of the 
new procedure is in conflict with the 
Constitution. 

“But it may well be remembered,” he 
said, “that with the lapse of time, with 
advancing civilization, with the startling 
contributions to the arts and sciences 
which have amazed the world, with all 
the circumstances and conditions of com- 
plex modern life, it is natural, and, ap- 
parently sensible, that, without destruc- 
tion of the principles of that revered 
document we call the Constitution, a 
flexible construction must be applied to 
these principles that pace may be kept 
with the changed social, industrial and 


Financial and Legal Sections Meet At 
Same Time; Hear Land Bank Head Speak 


Chicago, Oct. 10—For the first time 
the Financial Section met at the same 
time as the Legal Section at a conven- 
tion of the American Life Convention. 
When Chairman Charles S. MacDonald 
called the meeting to order many of 
those in the audience were life insurance 
presidents. It was an unusually good 
program especially as it had so much to 
do with Washington activities. 

Chairman MacDonald made a_ few 
brief remarks before introducing the first 
speaker, President E. Rice of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Louisville, who pinch- 
hit for President Klawon of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Paul, who had to 
remain in St. Paul for consultation with 


officials about open- 
President Rice said 


some Washington 
ing two new banks. 
in part: 

“Land bank bonds are premier securi- 
ties today although some people have 
thought they are dangerous securities. 
3ut there is a new day coming and a 
new sun has arisen. A new deal is 
abroad in the land. In the five months 
that I have been president of the Federal 
Land Bank at Louisville, which has as 
its territory Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, commodity prices have 
risen 200%. Our collections are better 
than they have been. In our district we 
are selling our bank-owned farms with- 
out loss.” 





C. Vivian Anderson Makes 
Plea for Better Agents 


Chicago, Oct. 11.—President C. Vivian 
Anderson of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in his talk before the 
American Life Convention today made 
a strong appeal for more effective se- 
lection in type of agents put on by in- 
surance companies in order that the turn- 
over should be less and insurance can be 
sold more effectively. He said that if 
there had been better selection during 
the past two decades and agents of 1929 
had been as diligent in selling insurance 
as salesmen of securities had been in sell- 





ing their issues the past four years would 
not have been so strenuous for the pub- 
lic. The nation would have been riding 
on a more even keel and there would not 
be the plague of inflation to worry the 
business men of the country. 

He was followed by A. Gordon Ramsay 
of the Canada Life, who spoke on be- 
half of the Canadian companies. 


A.L.C. PROCEEDINGS 
This issue of The Eastern Underwriter, 
containing an extended account of the 
proceedings of the American Life Con- 
vention at Chicago, was not mailed to 
subscribers until after the close of the 
convention Friday. 


economic conditions. We have a 
social order and our pattern must be 
altered to fit the cloth. This should im- 
pose no onerous burden on the business 
of life insurance because of the co-opera- 
tive spirit with which that business is 
conducted and the high standard of its 
ethics.” He said that insurance counsel 
may be depended upon to perform their 
full measure of patriotic duty and loy- 
alty in the readjustment of national and 
local affairs. 


new 


Discussing the O’Brien-Untermyer tax 
program in New York, Chairman Baird 
called it “a sad example of discrimi- 
natory law on the part of a city in im- 
posing a tax on the assets of insurance 
companies and savings banks.” He 
quoted -John Marshall as saying “The 
power to tax is the power to destroy,” 
and if insurance companies—being con- 
sidered as easily accessible prey—are to 
escape destructive tax burdens “we 
should apply ourselves with concerted 
efforts in an endeavor to keep taxes 
within due bounds.” 

Many Prominent Personalities There 


When the American Life Convention 
main session got under way on Wednes- 
day morning it was a distinguished lot of 
life insurance people who faced Presi- 
dent Boone. In addition to the officers 
of American Life Convention companies 
there were a 
known life 
audience. 
from the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, M. Albert Linton, president 


number of other well- 


insurance executives in the 


These included the committee 


Provident Mutual Life; Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, vice-president Metropolitan Life; 
E. E. Rhodes, vice-president Mutual 


Benefit Life, and Henry S. Nollen, presi- 
dent Equitable Life of Iowa. 

From the life presidents’ organization 
were Vincent P. Whitsitt, general coun- 
sel; C. F. Creswell, statistician, and Ho 
bart S. Weaver. Major Roger B. Hull, 
manager and counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and Pres- 
ident C. Vivian Anderson of the National 

The Life Sales 
3ureau was 


Association. Insurance 


Research represented by 
John Marshall Holcomb, Jr., and many 
other well-known figures were there 

President Boone’s strong, forceful dk 
nunciation of abuses of insurance finance 
and insurance administration reprinted 
elsewhere brought the convention to its 
feet in an outburst. of approval as he 
concluded. 

Ernest Palmer, Illinois Superintendent 
of Insurance, did not show up at the 
morning session, but it was announced he 


would come in the afternoon. 
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Daniel Boone Sees Life Insurance Returning 
‘To Old ‘Traditions and Ideals 


Summarizing the lessons for life in- 
surance to be drawn from the experience 
of the past few years in his address as 
president of the peony Life Conven- 
tion at Chicago this week, Daniel Boone, 
president of the Midland Mutual Life, 
Kansas City, said: 

“The object lessons of the immediate 
past should, and I am quite sure that 
they will, direct us back to the early 
traditions and ideals upon which the 
foundation of life insurance is laid. They 
will eliminate selfishness and greed.” Mr. 
Boone added that unless belief in the 
sacred character of life insurance re- 
serves is part of a man’s religion he has 
no place in the administration of a life 
insurance company, and that the pro- 
moter type of executive must be elimi- 
nated from the business. He advocated 
keeping life insurance free from entang- 
line financial alliances, saying, “This is 
an era which sees the development of 
the conviction that institutions of high 
trust must preserve independence of con- 
trol from other institutions of different 
kind. Security affiliates have been wide- 
ly divorced from the banks following 
realization of the great damage done 
both to the bank and affiliate by the 
alliance Apparent or undisclosed ex- 
istence of bank influence on the directo- 
rate can be, when properly used, of great 
service to the company; but the shadow 
of undue influence and control lurking 
in the background must be constantly 
watched.’ 

Departures from Sound Underwriting 

Another lesson learned in recent years, 
said President Boone, was that some of 
the frills and furbelows attached to life 
insurance policies lead to dangerous 
ground. 

“An outstanding departure from sound 
underwriting practice,” he continued, 
“has been the addition to our life con- 
tracts of casualty benefits—total disa- 
bility and double indemnity—offered at 
wholly inadequate rates.” He said that 
these concessions to the policyholders 
had proved expensive to the life insur- 
ance companies. 

He also deplored the gradual lowering, 
for competitive purposes solely, of rates, 
premium expense loading, and surrender 
charges He also expressed the belief 
that too much stress had been laid upon 
the banking features of life insurance, 
a sales practice that was largely respon- 
sible for the heavy demands for policy 
loans and cash surrenders made upon 
the companies during the past few years 
He holds the view that in selling life 
insurance the primary purposes of the 
policy should ever be uppermost—name- 
ly the protection of the beneficiary or 
the creation of a future estate for the 
policyholder 

“It is better to meet these issues 
squarely in the open today, while they 
are yet comparatively small, than to wait 
until they assume proportions that will 
make them difficult to control,” he de- 
clared 

Suggests Law to Curb Exploitation 

Turning to questions of company man- 
agement, President Boone had this to 
say: 

“The promoter with no interest in the 
business of insurance must be eliminated 
from that field. His frequent attempts 
to gain control of insurance companies 
have often resulted in tragic losses. Of 
course he is attracted to the field of in- 
surance by the custody of extensive as- 
sets. His attempts to land in the seat 
of management never cease. Resistance 


against his approaches must be 
ized and constant. 

The executive who uses an insurance 
company for his own independent ends 
and to further some collateral enterprise 
he has on foot may be looked upon with 
suspicion. The life insurance trust has 
no proper use other than the fulfillment 
of obligations to policyholders and a fair 
and direct profit from business earnings 
to management. I take it to be the duty 
of the industry, in the interest of pre- 
serving its own good name, to prevent a 
variance from this rule where prevention 


organ- 


is possible. Moreover, experience will 
show that more is always gained in the 
end by the management which has stead- 
fastly centered its attention upon the 
single purpose of providing insurance 
service to the public. 

“Control of the directorate of an insur- 
ance company by a bank, or other finan- 
cial institution, which results in dumping 
into the company’s investment portfolio 
large amounts of bonds, or other securi- 
ties, to the advantage of such bank or 
financial institution, or to its allies, is 
an occasional practice, which, when it 


Diversification Of Investments 
Presents Special Problems ‘Today 


Robert W. Huntington, President, Connecticut General, Notes 
Some Current Trends; Sees Decreasing Importance of 
Real Estate Mortgages; More Governments and 
Less Dependence on Bank Deposits 


The problems of diversification of in- 
vestments under existing conditions were 
discussed before the American Life Con- 
vention at Chicago last week by Robert 
W. Huntington, president of the Con- 
necticut General Life. He pointed out 
that the stress put on liquidity has great- 
ly reduced the available supply of short 
term bonds, especially desirable as a 
quick asset, and consequently reduced 
the yield. 

“The first thing any life insurance 
company has to do is, it seems to me,” 
said Mr. Huntington, “to provide a rea- 
sonable amount of assets that can be 
justly called quick. We are all aware 
that, during the worst times of this last 
year, nothing was liquid. However, ex- 
cept for a short period, deposits in sol- 
vent bank and in United States govern- 
ment bonds could be turned into cash, 
and a reasonable bank deposit and a 
reasonable amount of United States gov- 
ernment bonds seem to me to be a 
proper first line of defense. 


Long and Short Term Bonds 


“Under different conditions we used to 
be able to get a small rate of interest on 
bank deposits. At the present time this 
is impossible, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it is better to depend a little 
more largely on government bonds and 
a little less largely on bank deposits than 
we have in the past. We should, of 
course, keep enough money in the banks 
to insure ourselves of having sufficient 
cash under any ordinary circumstances, 
and I am not unaware that in investing 
in government bonds we run some slight 
chance of depreciation in market value, 
so that if we have to realize upon them 
before maturity, we may lose a little, but 
I think this is a chance that we are en 
tirely justified in taking. 

“Any first-class bond of a municipal- 
ity, a public utility or a steam railroad 
that has but a short time to run before 
maturity is ordinarily a quick asset. At 
present the demand for bonds of this 
class has been greater than the supply, 
and consequently they are difficult to get 
and the yield is low. The prudent in- 
vestor of life insurance funds should, 
however, have it in mind that in case he 
has to realize, the price of a short time 





HUNTINGTON 


ROBERT W. 


obligation will vary less and its salability 
will probably be greater than that of an 
equally rated long time security. 

“While believing in a_ reasonable 
amount of short term assets, I believe 
also in a reasonable amount of long term 
securities bearing a fixed rate of interest. 
So after acquiring a reasonable amount 
of short term bonds, the problem of as- 
sembling a diversified portfolio of long 
time securities presents itself.” 

Less Dependence on Mortgages 

Mr. Huntington made this comment on 
mortgages: 

“Real estate mortgages have been rec- 
ognized as one of the standard invest- 
ments for all life insurance companies 
for generations, and they have their 
great advantages and their great dis- 
advantages. It seems to me that they 
may possibly be decreasing in impor- 
tance as an investment to be made in 
the future. The government has been 
in the farm loan business for some years 
and is now entering the business of mak- 


(Continued on Page 27) 





DANIEL 


BOONE 


exists, is definitely harmful to the insti- 
tution, and this is true whether the com- 
pany involved be large or small, mutual 
or stock. This is an era which sees the 
development of the conviction that insti- 
tutions of high trust must preserve in- 
dependence of control from other insti- 
tutions of a different kind. Security af- 
filiates have been widely divorced from 
the banks, following realization of the 
great damage done both to bank and 
affiliate by the alliance. Apparent or un- 
disclosed existence of bank influence on 
the directorate can be, when properly 
used, of great service to the company; 
but the shadow of undue influence and 
control lurking in the background must 
be constantly watched. 

“Probably statutes should be enacted 
to prevent a life i insurance company from 
loaning upon or owning stock of another 
company unless the investment character 
of the transaction be clearly established. 
In some states where this practice is 
permissible and has been indulged i 
almost without exception such _ transac- 
tions have been unsatisfactory and have 
resulted in loss. 

“Another occasional evil that must be 
corrected is found in connection with 
the organization of new life insurance 
companies. Statutes should be enacted 
that will prevent outrageous misrepre- 
sentations, both printed and oral, that 
are too frequently made in the sale of 
stock to the public in connection with 
these promotional enterprises. These 
corrections can, in a measure, be made 
by the limitation of promotion expenses 
and by compelling printed sales docu- 
ments to be first submitted to and ap- 
proved by the supervising authorities. 
The National Securities Act recognizes 
this evil as present in all types of busi- 
ness. 

“And now I wish to call your attention 
to another form of management mistakes 
that are quite as harmful to the wag 
tion as are the conditions previously 
scribed can be. These latter deal with 
unsound underwriting practices which 
have been gradually creeping into the 
business. The addition in recent years 
to our policy contracts of innumerable 
frills and furbelows is leading us on to 
dangerous ground. An outstanding de- 
parture from sound underwriting prac 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Have you life insurance 


---to cover the mortgage on your house so that 
your wife and children will not have to pay it if 
you do not live long enough to clear the debt yourself? 


---to give your family an income or to help put 
your children through college, if you should not 
be here to do it? 


---to provide for your old age, should you be 
foreed to retire from business or suffer losses on 
property or other investments? 


---to cover inheritance taxes? If you haven't an 
estate on which to pay an inheritance tax, have 
you a life insurance estate which you can leave 
clear and free from such taxes? | 


If you are protected against these contingencies, your mind 
is free from worry; you have made your self and your 
family secure. You are financially independent. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Present Day Agency Executive Should Furnish 
Leadership, Says H. H. Armstrong | 


The agency executive today no longer 
carries out his functions from a swivel 
chair but provides definite aggressive 
leadership in terms of specific courses of 
action, H. H. Armstrong, vice-president 
of the Travelers, told the American Life 
Convention in session in Chicago this 
week. 

“This change in the emphasis of agen- 
cy management draws an analogy to the 
strategy and tactics in military opera- 
tions,” said Mr. Armstrong. “In the 
army the board of strategy determines 
the general plans for reaching an ob- 
jective, The details of carrying out the 
general plans by the various units are 
matters of tactical science. When the 
line of advance falters, the commanding 
officer, before resorting to a change of 
Strategy, goes up to the front and inves- 
tigates the tactics used. If necessary, 
they are revised to achieve the — 
set forth by the original plan of strategy 

“In recent years sales and organization 
plans have won a high degree of perfec- 
tion,” said Mr. Armstrong. “Our strat- 
egy in this respect was well conceived, 
at least on paper. We gave the agent 
the benefit of the combined experience 
of successful agents over many years. We 
were definite in providing prospecting 
plans. Sales procedure and finesse were 
reduced almost to an exact science 
through the use of planned sales talks. 
Then in the last few years we have at- 
tempted to regulate activity through the 
system of time control. These plans were 


developed in the field and we knew that 
they worked. Now, whether we should 
continue or abandon these training plans 
is debated in every agency meeting. 
A Question of Use 
3efore we make this change in strat- 

egy let us consider the extent to which 
they are actually used,” continued Mr. 
Armstrong. “That may be, the weak 
link in the chain. We know our super- 
visory force did a lot of talking about 
prospecting, but, as Mark Twain said 
about the weather, probably very little 
was actually done about it. Where does 
the responsibility for that tactical emis- 
sion lie? Surely not just with the super 
visor. Could it not have been that some- 
one above him set the example of laxity? 
And how far above him could that 
laissez-faire policy be traced? 

“The same is true with planned talks. 
I suspect that more planned sales pro- 
cedure failed because a salesman was not 
thoroughly familiar with it than_because 
it was inherently ineffective. Someone 
fell down somewhere between its pro- 
posal and its acceptance by Mr. Agent. 

“Our experience in these two instances 
should warn us in our attitude toward 
time control. If the system is not to be 
actually used as a check upon the agent’s 
activity and corrective measures applied 
to his weakness as revealed, it should be 
avoided. It will become just another in- 
volved system that will fall of its own 
weight. I believe time control is a splen- 
did thing if really used.” 


Giving his views of the agency execu- 
tive of the future, Mr. Armstrong said: 
“I believe that the agency executive of 
the future in promoting efficient field 
management will concern himself more 
with requiring close adherence to the 
slower, surer but less sensational ortho- 
dox methods. He will provide more 
definite guidance in steering the field 
management along the course which 
leads to sound permanent building. 
Again, it is a matter of increased atten- 
tion to the tactical end of the business. 

The Agency Executive of the Future 

“Amending, improving and supplement- 
ing well-seasoned policies seem to offer 
the surest course of progress in all 
phases of the agency executive’s prob- 


lem. It is true when considering his 
sales policy. In recent years the sta- 
bility of life insurance has caused the 


public to turn to it as an investment me- 
dium. We capitalized this buying trend 
and sold single premium and other in- 
vestment forms. It is a class of busi- 
ness that has great possibilities. It will 
undoubtedly increase the scope of our 
market. Accordingly, it should play an 
important part in our sales policy. Yet 
let us not become so absorbed in life 
insurance as an investment that we for- 
get Mary and the baby. It was for them 
that the institution of life insurance was 
founded. It is in order to fulfill their 
needs that it will always survive. 
“Investment plans, yes, but not as a 
replacement of protection. The two go 








H:. Hi. 


ARMSTRONG 


hand in hand; the one supplants the 
other. Let us realize that life insurance 
as a protection to the home will always 
have its normal growth. The annuity or 
investment phase of life insurance added 
thereto will provide further scope for 
the enlargement of our field.” 





Effects On Premium Rates of Adverse 
Trends Discussed By E. E. Cammack 


The computation of non-participating 
premium rates now appears to be a much 
more difficult problem than it has been 
in the past, said E. E. Cammack, vice- 
president and actuary, Aetna Life, in a 
comprehensive discussion of this subject 
before the American Life Convention in 
Chicago this week. 

First there is the determination of a 
safe but not too conservative rate of 
interest to be used in the calculations, 
said Mr. Cammack, and he believes that 
companies are faced with a falling in- 
terest rate. The mortality rate has been 
increasing during recent years and an- 
other adverse trend is increased taxa- 
tion. It is his conclusion that more con- 
servative assumptions than those to 
which the companies have been accus- 
tomed in the past must now be made. 

Discussing the interest rate Mr. Cam- 
mack said that the average gross rate 
of interest earned by a group of com- 
panies representing most of the business 


in force varied between 4.58% and 5.23% 
during the period 1902-1932. 

“If we assume that investment ex- 
penses are three-tenths of 1% of assets,” 
said Mr. Cammack, “then the net rate 
of interest varied between 444% and 5% 
and superficially it would appear to be 


safe to use in the computation of rates 
44% or even 444% interest. If a com- 
pany earns a net rate of 414% regularly 





E. E. 


CAMMACK 


on the average, and if, just for the sake 
of argument, it loses 20% of its assets 
over forty years, it is apparent that the 
company is really earning only about 4%. 
In such a case, which of course is purely 


hypothetical, it is clear that even if there 
is no general downward trend in the rate 
of interest, the company cannot assume 
more than about 4% in the computation 
of rates. It is hard to see how a rate 
of interest much in excess of 4% can be 
counted upon in the future from a prop- 
erly diversified investment portfolio. 
“With the improved industrial methods 
of the last generation making the accu- 
mulation of property easier than hereto- 
fore, there must necessarily be in the 
future a superabundance of capital and 
a fall in the rate of interest. The fall 
in the rate of interest on new invest- 
ments may come with startling rapidity.” 
Cites Retirement Annuities 
Discussing policies of the type of Re- 
tirement Annuities which have sprung 
into popularity, Mr. Cammack said: “I 
have seen this policy issued on the non- 
participating plan where obviously the 
rate of interest to be earned must well 
exceed 4% to justify the rates quoted. 
Cash values after a period of years in 
some cases are the full gross premiums 
accumulated at a rate of interest of be- 
tween 344% and 4%. It is difficult to 
see how an insurance company can guar- 
antee with safety the return of gross 
deposits on demand with interest at 
3Y%4% to 4% when a savings bank will 
pay but 3% and reserves the right to 
change the rate at any time. This an- 
nuity plan, and indeed any savings bank 
plan, is a dangerous one for an insur- 
ance company. In times of panic the 
insurance company is likely to experi- 
ence a peculiarly heavy drain from with- 
drawals. There can be no profits from 
mortality. A fall in rate of interest must 


involve the insurance company in a seri- 
ous loss. 

“If the plan is issued, certain safe- 
guards would seem to be essential. The 


annual deposit from one _ policyholder 
should be limited. The commission rate 
paid by one company to its general 


agents is 25% the first year, 7% during 
the first five renewals and 2% thereafter, 
but with lower commission rates at the 
older ages at entry. Such a commission 
rate would seem to be quite high enough 
for a plan of this kind. - The average 
premium on this policy is high, but a 
loading of 4% of the gross premium in 
addition to the loading for commissions 
will probably be found to be about the 
minimum amount required for overhead 
and taxes.” 

Paying Full Reserve on Surrender 

Turning to the subject of surrender 
values, Mr. Cammack had this to say: 
“The present depression has amply dem- 
onstrated the fallacy of the arguments 
of those who contend that the full re- 
serve should be given as a_ surrender 
value after a few years. Certainly 4 
company cannot afford to pay back to 4 
withdrawing policyholder more than his 
premiums with interest less actual ex- 
penses and actual cost of insurance. This 
amount is known as the asset share of 
the policy. The surrender value should 
in no case‘exceed the asset share com- 
puted upon the rates of interest, expense 
and mortality assumed in premium cal- 
culations, and, in my opinion, companies 
should make a_ substantial surrender 
charge from such asset share where pos- 
sible. Of course, companies are re »strict- 
ed by law, but insurance companies cef- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Insurance Safest Investment, Says 
C. B. Merriam; Sees Mortgage Comeback 


Chicago, Oct. 11—Director C. B. Mer- 
riam of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
American Life 


poration addressed the 
business 


Convention today giving the 
man’s viewpoint of insurance and stating 
as follows: y ; 

“When the story of this depression 
shall have been written the one outstand- 
ing security that has proved impregnable 
will be a life insurance poilcy in a good 
company. Few people comprehend the 
sreat contribution by life insurance com- 
panies during the past several years.” 

He said he would shudder to think 
what the condition of this nation would 
be today had it not been for the strength 
and resources of life insurance compan- 
ies provided by those companies which 
have so soundly and safely ordered their 
investments that they have been able to 
respond with very little interruptions, to 
furnish promptly ‘and without embarrass- 
ment billions of money to help carry on 


and at a time when so many other re- 
sources of the nation became non-liquid, 
ineffective and without benefit. 

He talked about his personal insurance. 
In a quarter of a century he paid $150,- 
000 in premiums. His insurance estate 
provided by those premiums is $250,000. 
He also said 

“If there is anything on earth except 
life insurance that pays back with inter- 
est all that has been deposited and in 
addition provides an estate of almost 
double the amount that has been invest- 
ed, I have never discovered it. It has 
also proved the greatest incentive to all 
to save. My savings deposited with life 
insurance companies are in the safest 
bank on earth. 

“T predict that your real estate mort- 
gages will be among the first things in 
your portfolio to come back and continue 
to be, as in the past, one of the soundest 
investments for trust funds,” said Mr. 
Merriam. 


Linton Stresses Danger of Inflation 


Albert 
Insur- 


Chicago, Oct. 11.—Chairman M. 
Linton of the Association of Life 
ance Presidents Committee expressed the 
Association to the 


\merican Life Convention. He discussed 
taxation, saying that capital levies upon 
life insurance savings when properly un- 
derstood are likely to have political re- 
percussions. 

Discussing what insurance has been 
through in the past few years Mr. Linton 
thought supervision of life insurance is 
likely to be strengthened in many states. 
“This we welcome,” he said. “However, 
dangerous proposals may be made and 
the co-operation of our two organizations 
may be needed to prevent their adop- 
tion.” 

Mr. Linton then took up a question of 
national scope which he said touched the 
heart of the life insurance institution, 
and that is the menace of fiat money in- 
fation. A reasonable increase in the 


best wishes of that 


general price level and a better relation- 
ship between levels of agricultural and 
manufactured products are earnestly to 
be desired, but currency inflation is not 
a method of bringing such changes with- 
out undue risk. Once started, the forces 
that cause currency inflation to be tried 
increase in power, and history clearly 
indicates that it is next to impossible to 
control the movement. The thought that 
running the printing presses can bring 
us out of our present economic difficul- 
ties is one of the most dangerous and 
tragic illusions to which the nation can 
be subjected. 

“Life insurance would be one of the 
greatest sufferers. On this issue the in- 
terests of the two organizations are iden- 
tical. The country needs a sound, active 
bond market. The fear for the future 

value of the dollar has frightened busi- 
ness so that it hesitates to make commit- 
ments upon which the long term invest- 
ment market depends.” 


Reinsurance Premium Not Subject 
To State Tax, Says C. H. Voorhees 


of the Con- 
Analysis and 
Relating to 


C. #1. counsel 
necticut General, 
Restatement of the 
Agreements of Reinsurance at the Legal 
Convention in 


Voorhees, 
discussed 
Law 


Section of American Life 
Chicago this week. 

In commenting on cases under the title 
“Taxing Statutes Applicable to Foreign 
Companies” he said in part: 

“You are all familiar with the usual 
type of premium tax statute bearing on 
this question of reinsurance. With slight 
Variations these statutes quite commonly 
Provide that a company shall pay in 
taxes a certain percentage of premiums, 
less premiums paid for reinsurance in 
authorized companies. The legal ques- 
tion arises very largely by reason of the 
description of what premiums shall be 
taxed. That is, the statutes provide that 
the tax shall be paid on premiums ‘col- 
lected in the state,’ or, most commonly, 
on ‘business done’ or ‘transacted in the 
State,’ less reinsurance premiums paid to 
authorized companies. 

“Take an example, such a_ statute 
So. A writes a risk in State X 
and cedes half the risk and pays half the 
Premium collected to Co. B. The statute 
Says that Co. A must pay 2% of the 
gross premium less the one-half paid to 
the reinsuring company. There is not 


4 word in most of these statutes to the 
effect that the reinsuring company must 
Pay on its half premium, except possibly 


an indirect implication in the use of the 
word ‘authorized,’ the argument being 
that when the legislature used the word 
‘authorized’ it intended that the deduc- 
tion should apply only as to a company 
doing business in the state, which would, 
therefore, pay a premium tax. 

“Given this set of facts, the company 
with which I am associated has always 
refused to pay a tax on the premium 
collected by it and reinsuring a given 


risk. Briefly, my arguments have been 
these: In the first place, we have the 
fundamental principle of the tax law 


that, if there is any doubt or ambiguity 
in the tax statute, it must be construed 
most strictly against the state and in 
favor of the taxpayer. The following ad- 
ditional arguments are used: First, there 
is the principle that a contract reinsur- 
ing a Life risk is essentially and truly a 
contract of indemnity, or, as an attorney 
ig a prominent reinsurance company put 

‘It is a contract of indemnity against 
liability a as distinguished from a contract 
of liability against damage.’ The dis- 
tinction I wish to bring out is that it is 
not a Life insurance contract at all and 
the premium is not a Life insurance pre- 
mium. It is an indemnity contract and 
the premium is, therefore, an indemnity 
premium. As proof of this fact, bear in 
mind that the original insured under this 
type of Life reinsurance has no claim 
whatsoever against the ‘reinsuring com- 
pany; and vice-versa, there is no _liabil- 


ity whatsoever from the reinsuring com- 
pany to the original insured. The orig- 
inal insured, of course, has no contract 
with the reinsuring company, and, in- 
deed in the great majority of cases he 
probably never knows that there has 
been any reinsurance of his contract. 
“The strongest argument of all is this: 
When Co. doing business in State X 
reinsures a contract on the life of a res- 


ident of State X there cannot be any 
question in the great majority of cases 
that by any stretch of the imagination 
can Co. B be held to have transacted or 
done business in State X; and since the 
tax liability is on the basis of business 
done or transacted (as so many of them 
are) in State X, there can be no liabil- 
ity for the tax on the reinsurance pre- 
mium received.” 


Cunneen Tells Of U. 8. Chamber’s Part 
In Federal Recovery Legislation 


Chicago, Oct. 11—Talking to the 
American Life Convention today Insur- 
ance Manager Terence F. Cunneen, 
manager, Insurance Department, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, said that during 
the past year the Chamber has proven 
itself sufficiently mobile to meet criti- 
cal situations quickly. Probably the two 
most enduring recent accomplishments of 
the Chamber were its success in having 
the Economy and Efficiency Bill enacted 
and legislation of the type of NIRA sub- 
stituted for the bureaucratic type of in- 
dustrial control contained in the Black 
Bill and Connery Bill. 

The NIRA may have some objection- 
able features which require amendment. 
It is to the Chamber’s credit that when 
some industrial control measure was po- 
litically inevitable the Chamber was able 
to have such law retain for industry the 
controling voice in industrial policies. In 
connection with this legislation the 
Chamber was able to have written into it 
an automatic termination date. The 
post-war experience of business having 


to work for years to repeal emergency 
statutes will not be repeated. 

If this emergency legislation is to be- 
come permanent it will only be because 
its proponents can demonstrate its per- 
manent value. 

Mr. Cunneen told what the Chamber 
has done with respect to taxation and in 
backing campaigns which mean economy 
in government and reduction in public 
expenditures. 

After sketching the Chamber’s activi- 
ties in matters of such national policies 
as creating sentiment in formulation of 
railroad legislation to emphasize obliga- 
tions upon Congress to recognize prior 
rights of railway bondholders and to deal 
cautiously with proposals for scaling 
down of railroad capitalization so that 
funds of fiduciary institutions shall not 
be endangered, and also Chamber's ef- 
forts in fighting unwise municipal bank- 
ruptcy legislation and other valuable 
Chamber work, Mr. Cunneen went into 
details of some of its activities in in- 
surance. His talk was well received 


Pequegnat Tells of High Finance In 
Canada’s Paper Pulp Industry 


Chicago, Oct. 10—A. E. Pequegnat, 
assistant general manager of the Mutual 
Life of Waterloo, Ont., discussed munic- 
ipal and corporate finance in Canada at 
the American Life Convention Financial 
Section today. He painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of the paper pulp industry and said 
that the lake steamship business will 
have to have a drastic reorganization and 
revaluation before there can be any hope 
of meeting fixed charges and possibly a 
certain measure of government control 
of rates may become imperative. 

Railroad securities, he said, do not pre- 
sent a major problem in Canada. The 
heavy funded debt of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways has become a govern- 
ment obligation. 

His view of the public utility bond sit- 
uation, which represents a_ substantial 
portion of the corporate bond invest- 
ments of life insurance companies in 
Canada, was optimistic. Other than a 
serious situation which has developed in 
Winnipeg, the Beauharnois power pro- 
ject, which has been adjusted and the 
default which occurred in connection 
with one issue covering a hydro-electric 
power development in Northern Ontario, 
the record of the public utility bond is- 
sues remains unblemished 


“Generally speaking,” he said, “Our 


public utility issues have proven to be 
the bright spot in the realm of public 
finance during the past decade and un- 
less the public consumption of power 
suffers a severe curtailment it would ap- 
pear that the immediate future will prob- 
ably see no further issues of utility se- 
curities. The power developments al- 
ready completed and financed have a ca- 
pacity well in excess of normal require- 
ments and distributors will hesitate be- 
fore incurring further contractual obli- 
gations to purchase power until consum- 
er demand shows a decided upward ten- 
dency.’ 

Mr. Pequegnat’s comments on the pa- 
per pulp industry were stinging. He told 
how that industry in Canada had grown 
tremendously; how it had been  over- 
capitalized during the boom years and 
then discussed the competition between 
financial groups who vied with each 
other in financial wizardry in offering 
fabulous prices for mills when the paper 
pulp securities were being swallowed by 
investors and then he ied up to the col- 
lapse of the industry following the slow- 
ing up of trade and other factors which 
resulted in chaos. He saw no solution at 
the present time for the problem of de- 
termining a satisfactory recapitalization 
of the newsprint industry. 


Boone On Insurance Traditions 


{Continued from Page 26) 


tices has been the addition to our life 
contracts of casualty benefits—total dis- 
ability and double indemnity—offered at 
wholly inadequate rates; an underwrit- 
ing blunder, if you please, that has and 
continues to cost life insurance compa- 
nies millions of dollars annually. The 
gradual lowering, for competitive pur- 
poses solely, of rates, premium expense 
loading and surrender charges has led to 
vicious competitive field practices that, 
if not actively encouraged by agency 


departments, have been winked at and 
condoned by them. 

“Another outstanding error that we as 
administrative officers of life insurance 
companie s must accept full re sponsibility 
for, is the exploitation in the field of 
the banking features of life insurance 
policies; a sales practice we have en- 
couraged and which is largely responsible 
for the embarrassment that came to com- 
panies individually and collectively dur- 
ing the past year, and occasioned also 
a departure from sound investment prac- 
tices.” 
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re Farm Mortgage As A Life Insurance 


Investment Viewed By 


In a comprehensive analysis of farm 
mortgage loans as investments made be- 
fore the American Life Convention in 
Chicago this week, Gerard S. Nollen, 
president of the Bankers Life Co., Des 
Moines, held that this medium will con- 
tinue to be an important factor in com- 
pany investments and urged support of 
the government's program to ratse com- 
modity prices. Excerpts from Mr. Nol- 
len’s address follow 

The experience of recent years in the 


investment field has given us clear 
evidence of the inadequacy of surface 
market indications as a criterion of 
sound value. The conditions prevailing 
in the investment market are too often 
merely an indication of the public psy- 
chology of the time. A boom period in- 
duces widespread buying competition and 
a consequent rise in market values to a 
higher level than sustained earnings jus- 
tify. The inevitable reaction of such a 
period is recession, which, if sustained, 
leads to a stagnant market and conse- 
quent undue depreciation of market val- 


entire 


ues. The obvious lesson to be learned 
from this experience is that an intelli- 
gent understanding of the basic sound- 
ness of an investment requires a delving 
below the mere surface market indica- 
tions into the fundamental elements 
which, in fact, determine soundness. The 
farm mortgage loan problem, like every 
investment problem, ea be considered 
in the light * those facts. 


The investor of trust funds should look 
upon the farm mortgage loan as being 
secured by a producing unit involving 
the problems found in the operation of 
any industrial enterprise selling goods or 
public utility services. The farm is a 
food producing plant which must return 
a sufficient gross income to cover all the 
requirements of plant operation, includ- 
ing interest and amortization charges on 


outstanding obligations. Applying this 
rule to our problem, we find the follow- 
ing results: 

On the credit side of the problem we 
have the gross income, which is deter- 


mined by three factors: permanence of 
market, plant efficiency, and price level 
of the product or service to be sold. 


Fundamental Soundness of Agriculture 


In the matter of permanence of mar- 
ket, agriculture holds a preferred posi- 
tion. Some fluctuations in demand are 


inevitable, but an extensive, permanent 
market for agricultural products is fully 


assured. There is no other form of bus- 
iness or industry in like position. Peo- 
ple can manage to get along for a con- 


siderable length of time without the new 
products and services of industry, but 
they cannot live without food. The prod- 
ucts of the farm take first rank among 
the basic necessities of life. 

Plant efficiency is an item of prime im- 
portance. From the standpoint of secur- 


ity a substantial loan on a high grade 
farm is more desirable than a small loan 
on a poor farm. The farm which is a 
poor average producer, because of in- 
ferior soil or unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions, cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
tory security for the investment of trust 
funds. Such a farm may produce an ade- 
quate yield under favorable conditions, 
but the hazards of loss under unfavor- 
able conditions are too great to justify 
acceptance of the farm as prime security. 


During time of stress such a farm can- 
not survive on a profitable basis in com- 
petition with farms of high quality. Even 


a high interest rate cannot be relied up- 
on as adequate insurance against loss on 


an investment secured by a low grade 
farm. The investment of trust funds 
should be limited to farms which give 


assurance of a sustained and adequate 
yield. 

The commodity price level, which is 
the final determining factor in the gross 
revenue, is obviously a fluctuating item 
dependent upon prevailing conditions. 
With reference to this matter we are 
called upon to base our conclusions on 
probable future trends. This problem 
will be covered more in detail later in 
our discussion. 

On the debit side the principal items 
of a determining character are taxes, de- 
preciation, cost of operation and debt 
charges. 

The tax load is a fixed charge which 
is a determining factor in the invest- 
ment value of the farm. As the tax bur- 
den varies so extensively, due to differ- 
ing local requirements, general averages 
are of no value. The actual tax burden 
of the particular farm under considera- 
tion must be taken into account. 

Depreciation must be taken into ac- 
count as a debit item in farm operation, 
although it is a minor factor on a com- 
parative basis. 

The three debit items so far referred 
to—taxes, depreciation, and operation 
cost—constitute a first lien on the earn- 
ings of the farm, because those items 
must be met as a requirement of plant 
operation. Therefore, the gross income 
must be sufficient to cover, first, the 
charges on the investor’s first mortgage 
Igan. In fact, if the first mortgage loan 
is to be a prime investment, the return 
from the farm should be sufficient to 
leave a margin of net earnings over and 
above all charges, including the require- 
ments of the first mortgage debt. That 
is especially true when the farmer’s in- 
debtedness is greater than that repre- 
sented by the first mortgage. The farm- 
entire debt burden should be taken 
into account in determining his ability 
to pay the interest and repay the prin- 
cipal of his first mortgage debt. In this 
connection it should be stated that a 
prime first mortgage loan should require 
reasonable amortization payments, in or- 
der that the debt may be reduced as a 
safeguard against unfavorable contingen- 
cies. 

To complete this analysis of the test of 
soundness of the individual farm loan 
one more element should be added. The 
investor should take into account the 
character and financial responsibility of 
the farm owner who is to be responsible 
for the repayment of the debt. Finan- 
cial responsibility is of especial impor- 
tance when the loan is made to an owner 
who does not himself operate the farm. 
In that case, lack of financial responsi- 
bility is likely to lead to the annoyance 
of delinqu ncies in case of stress. In 
considering a loan to an owner-operator 
the personal character of the borrower 
is of importance as well as his financial 
responsibility. A careless, slovenly farm- 
er who fails to keep his plant in proper 
condition, or who is negligent about the 
payment of his debts, is obviously not a 
prime risk for a loan. 

Present Conditions and Future Trends 

Up to this point we have confined our 
analysis to the elements which should 
be taken into account in determining the 
soundness of the individual farm loan. 
\ complete picture of the farm mort- 


er’s 
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GERARD 


gage problem requires that we consider 
the general aspects involving existing 
conditions and future trends. 

Let us first consider the aggregate 
mortgage debt load of the farmer, which 
some critics now charge with a large 
measure of responsibility for the agri- 
cultural difficulties of recent years. Fed- 
eral government figures indicate that the 

uzgregate farm mortgage debt now 
amounts to eight and one-half billion 
dollars and that this debt is carried on 
somewhat less than half the farms of 
the country. There is no question but 
that this debt loan includes individual 
instances which present serious difficul- 
ties by reason of the debt being greater 
than the value of the farm. That con- 
clusion is obvious, especially in light of 
the fact that all mortgage debts, junior 
liens as well as first liens, are included 
in the total. However, in the main there 
is no logical reason for the statement 
that the farmer’s difficulties are due to 
mortgage debt burden 

In the first place, the aggregate farm 
mortgage debt is not excessive on a com- 
parative basis. It is said that the mort- 
gage debt of the City of New York alone 
is practically equal to the farm mort- 
gage debt. The indebtedness of the rail- 
roads is reported to be fourteen billion 
dollars; that of public utilities eleven bil- 
lion dollars, and that of industrial plants 
ten billion dollars. Therefore, on a com- 
parative basis, the farmer’s mortgage 
debt burden cannot be said to be ex- 
cessive. 

In the light of those results it is ob- 
vious that an annual farm mortgage debt 


charge of 850 million dollars on some- 
thing less than half the farms of the 
country does not in itself constitute a 


real problem. In other words, the ag- 
ricultural difficulties of recent years are 
not due to a farm mortgage debt burden, 
but to a price level problem which in- 
volves all farmers. Even if the entire 
annual mortgage debt load were elimi- 
nated the result would be far from an 
adequate measure of relief to offset the 
reduction in gross income suffered by 
the farmer by reason of the reduced price 
level. 

The welfare of the entire nation rests 
more heavily upon the welfare of the 
farmer than upon the welfare of any 


Gerard S. Nollen 


other group. Translated into investmen 
terms, this means that the soundness oj 
normal farm land values is the most im. 
portant of the controlling factors in the 
soundness of all forms of investment 
We cannot expect to enjoy the benefit of 


normal investment value in any enter. 
prise, either public or private, in the ab. 
sence of a prosperous agriculture. The 


agricultural problem is not me rely a farm 
problem; it covers the whole range of 
national economic activity, both private 
and public, and all investments of every 
character are involved. 

The bearing which the developments 
have upon the farm commodity price 
level problem is evident in the light of 
the fact that the abnormally low price 
level has been brought about as the re. 
sult of unwieldy surpluses. We are pro- 
ducing agricultural commodities in great- 
er in than we can dispose of; hence 
the price level is inevitably low. 

Laissez-Faire vs. Artificial Control 


So far as our agricultural problem is 
concerned we have been faced with the 
necessity of choosing between two alter- 
natives: we could follow a laissez-faire 
policy depending upon the results of 
normal, automatic, undirected process; 
or we could apply artificial control meas- 
ures to bring about the needed adjust- 
ment between supply and demand. If 
we conclude that the latter course, which 
has been adopted by our Federal gov- 
ernment, is the more desirable of the 
two, then as American citizens we are 
also charged with the responsibility of 
giving our support to the action taken, 
because no matter how perfect a plan 
may be, successful application depends 
upon extensive public co-operation, es- 
pecially on the part of those who are 
directly affected. Obviously, we who are 
responsible for extensive existing farm 
loans and who are interested in the fu- 
ture investment market carry special re- 
sponsibility in this matter. While the 
care with which we have invested life in- 
surance funds has placed us in a pre- 
ferred position, we are interested in re- 
storing the normal safety margin which 
is represented by the excess of security 
value over the investment made. It is 
indeed fortunate that life insurance in- 
vestments, including farm loans, have been 
made in the past with a due measure of 
conservatism reasonably free from the 
hysteria of the boom period, so that in 
the main our borrowers have been able 
to carry on in spite of the unfavorable 
conditions. However, our vital interest 
in the proper solution of this problem 1s 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that 
even the conservatively made loans of 
life insurance companies have not been 
entirely immune from the difficulties in- 
volved in the agricultural problem and, 
as stated, we are also directly interested 
in the future investment of life insurance 
funds. We have no right to sit idly by 
as mere observers and analysts, but 
should accept our share of the responsi- 
bility in promoting constructive measures 
as well as informing ourselves on the 
basic facts which determine the sound- 
ness of the investments made by us. It 
is in the light of those responsibilities 
that we should consider the two alterna- 
tives to which reference has been made. 

Unquestionably a laissez-faire policy 
would ultimately result in re-establishing 
normal balance between agriculture and 
industry, but what would be the cost 0 
such a process and how much tink would 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Qualities Needed By the Agency 
xecutive Seen By M. J. Cleary 


A vivid picture of the qualities needed 

by the agency executive to be efficient and 
cress ful was given by M. J. Cleary, 
president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, before the American Life Conven- 
tion at Chicago this week. Mr. Cleary 
said in part: 

Generally an executive who knows his 
job and has a sense of responsibility can 
manage his department with satisfactory 
results. It isn’t necessary—even though 
it may be highly desirable—that he have 
what we term personality. It isn’t neces- 
sary that he be a diplomat. It isn’t 
necessary that he be marked by unusual 
frankness, courage and ability to mix 
with and measure men. In other words, 
the average executive in a life insurance 
company does not need to be a paragon 
of versatility to effectively handle his 
job. 

The agency executive who effectively 
meets all of the requirements of his po- 
sition must have qualities or talents that 
are uncommon and unnecessary in the 
case of other executives. The major 
purpose and function of his department 
is to build and maintain an agency force 
of the size and character that his com- 
pany needs. He, more than any other 
officer, is the symbol by which prospec- 
tive agents judge the company. If he 
is lacking in those qualities that appeal 
to high purposed men and women the 
building process is retarded. His appear- 
ance, his manner, his sincerity and his 
ability to express himself mean much in 
the impression and the appeal that he 
makes. It is not enough that the ap- 
peal atracts men to him and his com- 
pany. These men must be held and their 
morale and their confidence must be 
maintained if the connection is to be per- 
manent, satisfying and profitable. The 
agency executive must inspire and justify 
the confidence of his agency force and of 
his home office associates. To do that 
he must understand people. I have 
known, as you have, many unfortunate 
disagreements that were traceable to the 
fact that the fellow whose job it was 
to preserve harmony did not understand 
the othe: fellow. We are not all alike. 
We have not all had the same advan- 
tages. Our environment, our circum- 
stances, our necessities and our informa- 
tion influence our attitude. A sympa- 
thetic, patient and understanding atti- 
tude on the part of our superiors may 
make the most irritating and stubborn 
of us a contented and valuable unit in 
the organization. The agency executive 
has a vast variety of temperament, ne- 
Césity and intelligence to deal with. It 
is his job to understand these qualities 
and .» deal with them intelligently. There 
may be gold in what looks like a rough 
Stone. 

Ip a Position of Leadership 

Tke agency executive must deal with 
his agency organization—individually and 
collectively—and with his home office as- 
sociates with frankness, with fairness and 
with courage. If all these qualities are 
Ret present he will not inspire confidence. 
Without that confidence he is helpless. 

The agency executive must be creative. 
His is a position of leadership. He must 
think and plan ahead of the crowd. When 
¢ let; his organization think and plan 
ahead of him he is no longer a leader— 
€ is being pushed or pulled—he is not 
leading. By creative thinking and plan- 
ting he can keep his organization busy 
keeping up to him instead of planning 


what they want him, his department and 
his company to do. 

The successful agency executive must 
be a good business man if he is to be 
an effective leader. The time is past— 
if it ever was here—when a man can be 
a good life insurance man and a careless 
or indifferent business man. I contend 
that this is true whether we are thinking 
of a general agent, a manager, or solicit- 
ing agent. No group preaches the gos- 
pel of planned spending, planned saving, 
planned accumulation and planned dis- 
tribution in the degree that we do. Can 
we hope to impress our public with our 
ability to advise if we are living, walking 
examples of the fellow who doesn’t do 
it? Can any general agent, or manager, 
be effective in urging business habits and 
practices upon his men if he is himself 
only two jumps ahead of the collector or 
the sheriff? Can an agent impress me 
with his ability to advise me on financial 
and estate building program if he is 
known to the community as a fellow who 
has accumulated nothing and who does 
not pay his bills? Further, the man who 
is beset by debts and fear of the future 
does not, and cannot have that enthusi- 
asm, confidence and courage necessary to 
effective selling. 

Knowledge of life insurance, knowl- 
edge of selling and of prospecting, indus- 


try and all that upon which we have put 
much emphasis are important, I agree. 
But, frankly, I would rather be lacking 
in some or all of these and have the con- 
fidence that personal success generates 
when I got in to talk planned saving and 
investing. 
Must Inspire Confidence 

The agency executive must, in my opin- 
ion, make the subject of financial sound- 
ness on the part of the agent, general 
agent and manager a major objective. 
The public likes to deal with successful 
men—it has confidence in them. It shuns 
failures. Success in the public eye is not 
measured by how much you sold or how 
much you made; rather, by how much 
you saved, how well you conserved it 
and how promptly you took care of your 
current obligations. A cottage and a 
Ford and the bills paid will command 
more respect and confidence than a big 
house, a Cadillac and a lot of unpaid 
bills. 

The agency executive must be an 
architect. Building an agency organiza- 
tion does not differ widely from building 
any other structure. Unless there is a 
plan the product is likely to be slow in 
its growth and a muss when it is fin- 
ished. 

No organization ever was or will be 
stronger than the individuals who make 
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it up. No organization will permanently 
rise above its leadership. I conceive it 
to be a major task of the agency ex- 
ccutive to provide strong men to fill key 
positions as the necessity arises. That 
provision should be made in advance of 
the need. The executive who waits until 
he has a vacancy to determine whether 
or not he has suitable material to fill it 
is a weak executive. He ought to know 
where it is and it ought to be in his own 
organization. If a survey shows it is not 
there today he should make the task of 
acquiring it an immediate major objec- 
tive. Valuable time and momentum will 
be saved and preserved if the right man 
trained in your company’s ways is 
ready to take the wheel. Going outside 
or to another company’s organization to 
get him means delay, expense, loss of 
time and momentum and is a gambie. No 
competent executive will leave a key po- 
sition without an understudy. The length 
of life and the ability to function of a 
single individual are too uncertain to 
make that program safe. 

Agency Head’s Broad Responsibility 

The agency executive is and should be 
the eye and ear of the company and in 
determining what the field and the pub- 
lic want and what it ought to have. It 
is a job to keep the home office up to 
date on its marketing problem. 

He should have in mind—as the rest 
of us responsible for company manage- 
ment should—that it is the business of a 
life insurance company to satisfy needs. 
When we think—if we ever do—in terms 
of “what can be sold” rather than “what 
legitimate public needs are not ade- 
quately provided for’ we pervert the 
high purpose and mission of life insur- 
ance. 

Life insurance does not need to be 
changed annually to give variety to the 
salesman nor to attach the interest of 
a prospect with a real need. Nothing 
is more varied, more interesting and more 
volatile than human life, human ambi- 
tions and human needs. The fact that 
a man has a policy, or two, or three, 
does not remove him from the market 
as an automobile or two, or three, may. 
If he has a further need for insurance 
you don’t have to show him something 
more attractive as a substitute for what 
he has to make a sale. The old plans 
of insurance may be used to satisfy his 
need in a satisfactory way. If our old 
plans fill the need they will continue to 
be attractive and saleable 

The only insurance that pays agent, 
company or policyholder is insurance 
that sticks. If we keep ourselves con- 
scious of the fact that it is the policy- 
holder and prospect’s needs and not com- 
pany or agent’s appetite for volume that 
should govern, we will try to keep our 
contracts simple, understandable and 
elastic. We will not bewilder the public 
with more plans than are necessary 

The agency executive must stand be- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Of U nprecedented Insurance Events 


In his annual report as manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, Byron K. Elliott reviewed 
the activities of the organization for the 
past year and touched upon the impor- 
tant happenings affecting the business, 
particularly in connection with legisla- 
tion and regulation. 

“In the midst of this period of national 
evolution,” said Manager Elliott, “the 
institution of life insurance stands with 
no well-grounded fears. The business is 
unified as a natural result of a common 
basis of operation. The individual units 
of the industry are, with few exceptions, 
more homogeneous than the units of any 
other business. They operate in much 
the same manner under close regulation 
by the same group of supervisory offi- 
cials. They proceed upon the same legal 
reserve system and are naturally viewed 
as part of an institution of public service 
rather than as individual companies.” 

Manager Elliott pointed out that life 
insurance distributions in the United 
States and Canada in 1932 passed all pre- 
vious records and exceeded $4,000,000,000, 
equal to more than half the total amount 
of money in circulation in this country. 
These distributions apportioned 
among the people in a manner to effect- 
ively aid the circulation of money cov- 
ering a territory reaching from the 
smallest hamlet to the largest metropoli- 
It is this breadth and scope 


were 


tan center. 
of operation which enhances the impor- 
tance of the institution as a social factor, 
he said. 


Eventful Legislation Passed 


Manager Elliott reviewed the impor- 
tant Federal emergency legislation. Spe- 
cial taxes imposed under the Recovery 
Act exempt life insurance companies. By 
a Treasury Department ruling companies 
need not file a return for the capital 
stock tax but must petition for exemp- 
tion. Some uncertainty was at first felt 
with respect to the 5% tax on dividends, 
said Manager Elliott. A corporation pay- 
ing dividends is required to withhold, re- 
port and pay the amount of tax and is 
made liable therefor. Although no offi- 
cial ruling has yet been obtained upon 
the point, it is generally thought that the 
act should not be construed to impose 
this tax upon so-called dividends to par- 
ticipating policyholders. 

Manager Elliott characterized the in- 
surance emergency laws of various states 
as being probably the most remarkable 
body of insurance legislation ever passed 
and certainly the most quickly enacted 
group of laws. Most of these insurance 


laws are temporary and expire within 
two years. The shortest act, that. of 
North Carolina, had a life of less than 
two months. On July 1, 1935, only ten 
of these laws, including the states of 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, West Virginia, will 
have survived termination by express 
limitation within the acts themselves and 
these do not appear to be of unlimited 


life. Several of these ten contemplate 
only one emergency, which is to be end- 
ed by a proclamation of the governor or 
an order of the insurance commissioner 
and doubtless will be rendered useless 
as a source of emergency authority by 
such official action. 


Premium Tax Statutes 


Premium tax statutes were amended in 
eight states and Nevada imposed its first 
premium tax at a rate of 14%, less a 
large number of deductions. Increases 
were effected of from 2 to 3% in Idaho 
and from 1 to 14% in the District of 
Columbia. California amended its con- 
stitution to furnish authority for the 
statute fixing the rate at 2.6%. Iowa 
now taxes the business of domestic com- 
panies written in states where they are 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
state courts. Colorado provided a deduc- 
tion for reinsurance premiums paid ad- 
mitted companies where the tax on such 
premiums is paid by assuming company, 
while the old Ohio law permitting a de- 
duction for premiums received for rein- 
surance was changed to allow a deduc- 
tion for reinsurance premiums paid. In 
Pennsylvania the deduction of premiums 
paid for reinsurance was limited to rein- 
surance by a contract entered into within 
the commonwealth, unless the tax there- 
on is paid when due by the reinsuring 
company. Washington provided for an 
offset in the amount of income or excise 


tax paid the state or its subdivisions dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year. This 
deduction doubtless had principal refer- 
ence to the initiative income tax act of 
1932, which has since been declared un- 
constitutional by the Washington Su- 
preme Court. 


Commissioners Meet Emergency 


Speaking of state supervision during 
the banking crisis, Manager Elliott 
said: “The banking and financial crisis 
of late February and early March threw 
a sudden and heavy responsibility upon 
the insurance commissioners. No men- 
tion can be made of this period without 
a recognition of the courageous spirit 
with which these men faced the events 
which surrounded the conflagration of 
bank closings. To meet the impossible 
situation which arose when _ hysterical 
liquidation had closed the banks and par- 
alyzed every kind of financial transac- 


tion, the insurance departments acted 
quickly. In succeeding weeks twenty- 
eight states issued regulations limiting 


payments under the loan and surrender 
clause of the policy contract. A majority 
of these orders were somewhat similar 
to the first one issued by New York on 
March 9. Different conditions and dif- 
fering opinions produced variations be- 
tween the regulations issued by the sev- 
eral departments.” 

No regulations interrupted perform- 
ance of the insurance covenants of the 


Senator Glenn Sees Need For Raising 


Calibre Of Congress In Emergency 


Members of the Legal Section of the 
\merican Life Convention were admon- 
ished to cease criticizing the activities of 
Congress and to seek relief from burden- 
some legislation by taking a more active 
interest in politics with a view to seeing 
that better qualified men are placed in 
the ranks of the nation’s supreme legis- 
lative assembly, by Otis F. Glenn, for- 
mer United States Senator from Illinois, 
at their luncheon on Monday. 

He paid a tribute to the members of 
the section by saying that from his ob- 
servation of Congress at work as a for- 
mer member of the U. S. Senate not ten 
men from each side of that body could 
qualify to serve in the capacity that the 
members of the A.L.C. Section 
serve, but, on the other hand, many of 


Legal 


the section could step into that body and 
rank the leading 
United States Senators. He asserted that 
this was true during his incumbency and 


soon above twenty 


expressed the opinion that such would 
be true today. 

“IT see a serious decade in the history 
of the country immediately ahead,” he 
said, “and it should behoove life insur- 
ance leaders to spend some time in the 
next few years seeing that the calibre of 
the personnel of Congress is raised. Do 
not criticize members of Congress for 
they are the fruit of your own doing. 
Every two years you have the oppor- 
tunity to pass judgment on the acts of 


a substantial of the members of 
both houses.” 

He expressed the hope that the pro- 
gram of President Roosevelt will prove 
successful, but he pointed out that the 
two great divisions of the nation’s citi- 
zenry most favored, labor and agricul- 
ture, are dissatisfied and discontented. 
He also asserted that prosperity cannot 
come about permanently by artificial 
means. He closed with a plea for larger 
expenditures for national defense, and 
also that the nation soon abandon its 
colonial possessions and consolidate its 
strength within its own territory. He be- 
littled the idea that revolution is con- 
fronting the nation should the present 
emergency measures of the Government 
fail. 


part 


Hear Superintendent Palmer 


Chicago, Oct. 11—Ernest Palmer, di- 
rector of insurance of Illinois, started off 
the afternoon session of the American 
Life Convention. He said he intended 
to administer his office with patience and 
discretion. He took a shot at rumor 
mongers and scandal spreaders. Insur- 
ance is making a fine come-back, he said. 





Prudential Officers There 


Chicago, Oct. 11—The following offi- 
cers of the Prudential are attending the 
American Life Convention: Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Counsel Alfred Hur- 
rell, General Attorney George E. Meri- 
gold and Second Vice-President and As- 
sociate Actuary James F. Little. 


life insurance contracts. For some rea- 
son or other the public press did not give 
this fact equal emphasis in news stories 
about the restrictions on the secondary 
policy provisions for cash loans and sur- 
render payments. It is unlikely that the 
public generally knows that the payment 
of death claims and other maturities went 
faithfully on at the rate of eighteen mil- 
lion dollars per week. Almost a matter 
of history at this time, the restrictions 
have not caused the loss of a dollar to 
the policyholders. The only loss involved 
was the free insurance which the com- 
panies were required to give under regu- 
lations extending the grace period. 
One of the most important legal ques- 
tions which will arise from the period of 
operation under the restrictions is the 
effect of the application by the policy- 
holder to take the surrender value. 
Where he makes such an application, re- 
ceives part but not all of his surrender 
value, has he made such an election that 
upon his death thereafter the company is 
liable only for the balance of the sur- 
render value? The authorities upon this 
point were collected in Special Bulletin 
260, distributed May 5, and appear to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. 


Some Present Trends 


Concluding his report, Manager Elliott 
said: “A decline in the rate of earned 
interest was registered in 1932. A main 
factor in this decline is the increase in 
holdings of cash and low yield govern- 
ment bonds. Difficulty will undoubtedly 
be met in finding investments with a sat- 
isfactory yield for the excess liquid funds 
now on hand and those to accumulate in 
the next year. We may expect this to 
become a major problem within a short 
time. The unprecedented plunge of the 
government into the private loan field 
will undoubtedly impede any return to 
higher rates for years to come. 

‘Business in force decreased last year 
by approximately 5%. It is unlikely that 
the decrease for this year will be any 
An increasing proportion of the 
remaining volume has become extended 
insurance and heavily loaned business. 
Cancellations by indebtedness and ex- 
piration of policies under extended in- 
surance will continue at a relatively high 
rate. Experiments in rewriting from 
many angles have been tried out with 
no uniform conclusion as to the best 
method of treatment, but with the gen- 
eral feeling that rewritten business has 
a renewal rate much less satisfactory 
than the average for all business. _ 

“Dividends on participating business 
were quite generally reduced.’ Since the 
first of the year many companies put into 
effect a small increase in non-participat- 
ing rates, principally at the older ages. 
Annuity rates are also on the increase. | 

“Accompanying the decrease in busi- 
ness, expenses, particularly of the agency 
department, have been materially reduced. 
The efficiency of management has 1- 
creased to a high level. Selection has 
been tightened, especially in the case 0 


less. 


large policies, applications for which 
have, however, become comparatively 
rare. New emphasis is being laid upon 


the training and qualifications of medical 
examiners. In the course of two years 
income disability on new policies has 
practically faded from the picture. The 
ten-year trend of increasing cash values 
has been reversed and many companies 
are decreasing such values.” 
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Transient Industrial Agents A 
Liability, Says C. F. Williams 


In considering ways and means of 
curbing the migration of fieldmen from 
one company to another any plan for 
discouraging the transient will not only 
result in benefit to the companies but to 
e fieldmen themselves, said C. F. Wil- 
lent of the Western & South- 
his address before the In- 
American Life 

° 


the 
liams, presi 
ern Life, in |! 
dustrial Section of the 
Convention in . hicago. ro : 
“As I see it,’ said Mr. Williams, “the 
only way to eliminate the evil influence 
of the transient is for all industrial com- 
panies to come to an agreement whereby 
it will be understood that no company 
will hire any ex-agents from another in- 
dustrial company.” ae 
The stability of the field organization 
is a problem with all companies, said 
Mr. Williams, and it is impossible to ob- 
tain an approximate stability as long as 
men find it so easy to commute between 
companies. The reasons which influence 
4 man to leave one company make him 
undesirable as a representative of any 
other company and the cost of maintain- 


ing this “army of tourists” is appalling. 
The transient with very rare exceptions 
is a person who had an unsatisfactory 
record on his last job. If not downright 
dishonest his methods are at least un- 
ethical. 

The experience of the Western & 
Southern with former agents has been 
disastrous, Mr. Williams said, and is a 
source of added expense. In considering 
the cost of maintaining the transient 
agent there are several items besides the 
special salary he gets but does not earn. 
There is the cost of paying the bad 
claims he leaves behind. Another item 
of expense and trouble that can be 
largely charged to the transient is the 
growing list of office pays. He is so ir- 
regular and so unsatisfactory that people 
get disgusted and decide to pay at the 
office. The company pays twice for that 
collection, the man on the debit and the 
office work entailed, besides putting the 
policyholder to a lot of unnecessary trou- 
ble. In addition to that there are those 
who drop their insurance entirely be- 
cause of unsatisfactory service. 


Phillips For Lower Cash Values 


A maximum cash value based on a 
lower reserve than used for paid-up vai- 
ues was the suggestion of T. M. Phil- 
lips, president of the Minnesota Mutual, 
in discussing the address of J. B. Reyn- 
olds on the evolution of the life con- 


tract. 

Mr. Phillips remarked: 

“Mr. Reynolds has suggested that cash 
values be withdrawable only at policy 
anniversaries or premium dates. He rec- 
ognizes that this would act merely to 
spread the strain over a longer period 
and then only if loans were similarly 
treated since most surrenders are initi- 
ated as policy loans. To that extent this 
change would be helpful and should ap- 
peal to us. 

“One drawback, of course, is that loans 
would, in normal times, be made through- 


Reynolds Against 


(Continued from Page 24) 
opinion of many in those days, and in 
the somewhat belated opinion of most 
of us in these days as well. 

Adoption Was Opposed 

We find in early discussions by some 
of our most eminent life insurance men 
of that day that there was quite a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the advisability 
of incorporating in the policy contract 
liberal cash surrender and loan values. 
One eminent authority opposed the 
liberalization on the theory that it was 
creating the means for a mortgage on 
life insurance, thus impairing its primary 
lunctions when it really should continue 
to be a contract of family protection, and 
that companies should be built upon the 
basis of protecting the funds for obliga- 
tions to be met at time of death. We 
might say that the theory of this au- 
thority was somewhat overruled in 
numbers, 

There was a demand among certain 
classes of prospective policyholders to 
create an investment fund which could 
be drawn upon similar to deposits in sav- 
ings banks and no _ particular pride 
against all hazards. The policyholder 
Wanted it for speculation and felt he 
should have it. I might here say that the 
Situation of the last three years has 
brought about to considerable extent the 
Weakness of exposing companies to un- 
limited cash withdrawals. 

_Those who were seeking the liberal- 
Wation were great in number, and about 
the year 1900 one of the large mutual 
Companies of New York brought out and 


out the policy year and a sudden enforce- 
ment of the contract would be feared 
by companies much as they feared the 
use of, and refrained from exercising, 
the present sixty to ninety days’ post- 
ponement provision. My own feeling is 
that the future is not unlikely to show 
the need of something more than this. 

Would Fix Maximum Cash Value 

“The thought of maximum cash values 
based, say, on a lower reserve than we 
use for paid-up values may appear rad- 
ical. It is not advanced with any feel- 
ing that it may be the best or the only 
solution. If it provokes thought and 
helps to bring a concerted study of the 
problem so as to find the best available 
answer rather than to leave the question 
for each company to struggle with, it 
will have served its purpose.” 


Demand Payments 

















J. B. REYNOLDS 


offered a policy with guaranteed cash 
value in full. This particular policy might 
be regarded as the herald for liberaliza- 
tion so far as surrender and loan values 
were concerned. 

Personally, I am a believer in a cash 
value upon equitable principles, and do 


not believe that a reduction in the 
amount payable to discourage surrenders 
or for profit making purposes will solve 
the problem. 

A satisfactory solution of the problem 
presented by the cash loan and surrender 
value provisions in our policies is one 
which will require realistic, sound and 
courageous treatment. As in the case of 
disability benefits, we have survived their 
effect, but it will be folly to ignore the 
danger inherent in existing provisions 
for cash loan and surrender values. 

Some modifications, both in policy con- 
tract and practices, can under the laws, 
so far as I know, be applied without 
creating any hardship, and at the same 
time be a means of protection against a 
so-called run. Make the surrender value 
obtainable on the premium paying date 
(if a paid-up policy, on the anniversary 


ceedingly 
would 


date) or within sixty days after. The 
laws of the states permit this, and at 
least it will make a wide distribution of 
the disbursement, thus preventing what 
we might call a run. As for the loan 
values, a similar provision would be ex- 
advantageous, though this 
require some slight legislative 
changes in a few of the states. 

I am attempting to place before you 
gentlemen the need for the elimination 
of these demand payments. The sudden 
strain has the danger element. What 
happened in the recent past was a de- 
mand for the life insurance companies to 
carry the entire financial burden arising 
from a nation wide economic situation, 
when many other financial institutions 
were unable to meet what might be 
termed local or general conditions in 
financing legitimate enterprises. 


Farm Mortgages Seen By Nollen 


(Continued from Page 30) 


be required? Such a policy inevitably 
involves depending upon the power of at- 
trition to bring about a reduction of cul- 
tivated farm acreage sufficient to adjust 
supply to demand, and during the process 
the whole agricultural field would suffer 
the results of low farm commodity prices, 
with their consequent effect upon all in- 
vestment values. This process inevitably 
means the gradual elimination of the 
marginal farm lands, because those lands 
represent the weakest links in the chain. 

In the light of the evident difficulties 
involved in following a laissez-faire pol- 
icy, prudence demands the consideration 
of artificial control measures. The only 
available means of applying artificial 
control measures is through Federal ac- 
tion. Adequate control of production 
cannot be established through mere vol- 
untary action in the agricultural field as 
it is in the industrial field, nor can the 
problem be solved through any action of 
state governments. This is a national 
problem requiring unified national ac- 
tion. Another unavoidable requirement 
is that any plan adopted shall give the 
farmer a sufficient inducement to enlist 
his support. It is not conceivable that 
any successful plan can be based upon a 
universal, arbitrary crop reduction re- 
quirement which gives the farmer no in- 
ducement to meet the requirements ex- 
cept the vague promise of future results. 
The farmers of this country cannot be 
expected to respond to such a measure 
of dictatorship. 


Control by Federal Tax Levy 

The inevitable conclusion from the 
foregoing is that no successful control 
plan can be found which does not in- 
volve the expenditure of funds, and those 
funds must be provided through the me- 
dium of Federal taxation. The farmer 
who co-operates in meeting the crop re- 
duction requirements established must be 
given compensation in return for the vol- 
untary reduction he makes in the volume 
of his output, and the funds required for 
that purpose can be procured in no other 
way than through some form of Federal 
tax levy. The problem, therefore, re- 
solves itself into the question of the de- 
sirability of using the taxing powers of 
the Federal government to effect the 
needed crop control. In fact, there is no 
other element in this problem which gives 
any real cause for concern. 

The only possible danger involved in 
the question of Federal tax levies is the 
imposition of an undue burden upon the 
taxpayer. That danger does not exist, 
provided the tax burden is equitably 
spread and is so limited in amount that 
the ultimate cost to the consumer is not 
materially in excess of the commodity 
cost which would be imposed as the re- 
sult of a fair and adequate commodity 
price level. 

It is evident that objections other than 
the danger of an excessive tax load can 
be raised against artificial Federal con- 
trol. For example, it is claimed by some 
that any plan will involve an undue bur- 
den of administrative expense, influenced 
by undesirable political manipulations. In 
this connection, the fact we must bear 
in mind is that the cost to the nation of 


following a laissez-faire policy is most 
likely to be far in excess of any probable 
cost of administration involved in estab- 
lishing artificial control measures. If 
normal undirected processes gave any 
reasonable promise of an early solution 
of the problem and, therefore, the avoid- 
ance of material nation-wide losses, un- 
questionably those processes should not 
be interfered with. It is because such 
results cannot be expected that we are 
forced to the conclusion that the prudent 
and, in fact, more conservative policy td 
pursue is to institute artificial control 
measures in spite of our inherent dislike 
of government interference. We must 
discard our normal human prejudices and 
draw our conclusions frem-an unbiased 
analysis of the cold facts. We must be 
willing to approach this problem in a co- 
operative spirit, recognizing that it is not 
humanly possible to find any solution 
which will be universally acceptable in 
every detail. The matters of prime im- 
portance are that the plan shall be di- 
rected toward the establishment of price 
parity for agriculture through the neces- 
sary means of reducing supply to demand 
and that it shall include reasonable safe- 
guards as to amount and spread of the 
tax levy. The plan which meets those 
requirements deserves our support even 
though some of the details may be out 
of harmony with our own pet theories. 


Sees Safety Margins Restored 

With the agricultural picture before us 
we may logically draw the conclusion that 
agriculture is definitely on the road to 
recovery and that such recovery will 
carry with it a profound favorable in- 
fluence upon our entire economic struc- 
ture. The low commodity price levels 
which prevailed before the recent partial 
recovery could not have been continued 
without increasing hardship of national 
scope. Today we have material progress 
behind us and a substantial prospect of 
future improvement. Such progress gives 
promise of a revived market for farm 
lands and farm loans, based on a more 
solid foundation than we have ever had. 

We who are engaged in the business 
of life insurance can also look forward 
with a measure of comfort to the revival 
of the normal safety margins represent- 
ed by the excess value of the farm over 
the amount loaned by us. It has been 
disconcerting to see those marginal val- 
ues suffer a reduction, disconcerting in 
spite of the fact that in the main our 
borrowers have been able to carry on 
even under the conditions that prevailed. 

When we have emerged from the fog 
of this depression period with its conse- 
quent distortion of vision, experience will 
clearly demonstrate that our faith in the 
conservatively made farm mortgage loan 
as a sound investment for trust funds 
is fully justified. This form of invest- 
ment will continue to be an important 
part of and hold a key position in the 
very foundation of our national invest- 
ment structure. The prosperity of our 
nation depends upon prosperity for ag- 
riculture, and accordingly the soundness 
of all investments rests heavily upon the 
soundness of normal farm investment 
values. We are definitely on the way 
to the recovery of such values. 
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Colonel C. B. Robbins Tells of Federal 
Home Loan Bank Plan of Operations 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—Activities of the 
Federal Home Loan. Bank were ex- 
plained to the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention by Colonel C. 
B. Robbins, president, Cedar Rapids 
Life. The act was drawn and approved 
by the United States Building and Loan 
League and provides for membership in 
the bank of building and loan associa- 
tions, savings and loan associations, in- 
surance companies and other institutions. 
The country is divided into twelve dis- 
tricts with a Federal Home Loan Bank 
in each district as a separate entity but 
all banks are under direct control of the 
Federal Home Loan Board consisting of 
fve members appointed by President 
Roosevelt and located in Washington. 

The regional banks are authorized to 
make unsecured loans to non-member 
borrowers for short time periods not ex- 
ceeding a year, such loans to be made, 
however, Only from capital paid in by 
the members or by deposits made with 
the bank by members. Also regional 
banks are authorized to make long time 
amortized loans to members to be se- 
cured by deposit of home loan mortgages 
by the member in an amount equal to 
19% of face of the loan desired, and an 
additional pledge of capital stock of such 
member making such loan. 


Lending Plan of Bank 


The permanent lending plan of the 
bank is to make long time loans to be 
amortized quarterly in about the same 
proportion as the loans made by such 
members to their borrowers and to have 
as security practically two-to-one in col- 
lateral. Loans put up as collateral can- 
not be in default. The act also author- 
ized the regional banks to issue bonds 
for additional capital and provided cer- 
tain regulations as to interest rates and 


maturity of these bonds. It also pro- 
vided that all regional banks should be 
jointly and severally liable for all bonds 
issued by any of the banks. 

Provision was made for gradual re- 
tirement of the government stock in the 
banks as the subscriptions to’ stock by 
the member institutions increased to a 
point where sufficient capital would be 
provided for the operation of the bank. 
When an organization desires to become 
a member of the bank it is obliged to 
subscribe for stock in the regional bank 
to which its application is made in an 
amount equal to 1% of the aggregate of 
unpaid principal of the subscribers home 
mortgage loans, but in no event is the 
subscription to be less than $1,500. 

The act was passed in July, 1932, and 
a general meeting of proposed officials 
of all twelve banks was held October 1 
in Washington and the banks were 
opened on October 15. Only three life 
insurance companies have made appli- 
cation for membership in the bank and 
only one at the present time is a mem- 
ber. Membership is almost exclusively 
building and loan associations. Said 
Colonel Robbins, “I do not believe that 
many life insurance companies will ever 
become members of the bank. Their 
methods of loaning are quite different 
from building and loan associations and 
in ordinary times life companies do not 
borrow extensively. I do believe, how- 
ever, that the bonds of the Federal 
Home Loan Banks will be a safe invest- 
ment for life insurance companies and 
that life companies will acquire them in 
large numbers. The security is excellent 
and with careful management of the 
banks under direction of the Home Loan 
Board in Washington, I am sure the 
bonds will find favor with the life com- 
panies.” 


Operation of Home Owners Loan 


Corporation Told By R. T. Stuart 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation 
and how it functions was described be- 
fore the American Life Convention in 
Chicago this week by R. T. Stuart, pres- 
ident, Mid-Continent Life. It is 
mated, said Mr. Stuart, that there are 
twelve million urban homes in the United 
States, about half of which have mort- 
gages outstanding against them. Of the 
six million mortgages, about one-fifth are 
believed to be in distress. The total vol- 
ume of the home mortgages in this coun- 
try is estimated at twenty-one billion 
dollars, of which amount the life insur- 
ance companies hold approximately six 
billion dollars. 


esti- 


Huge Sum Involved 

This amount is more than half as much 
as-the total indebtedness of the United 
States, the states, the counties, the cities, 
and the various taxing districts, which 
altogether totals about forty billion dol- 
lars. It is more than twice the total 
mortgage debt on farms, and it is al- 
most as much as the total indebtedness 
of the railroads and the public utilities 
of the United States. It may be as- 
sumed that the “distress” mortgages ag- 
kregate more than two billion dollars. 
The granting of loans in sufficient num- 
er to offer relief to any considerable 
percentage of the home-owners who need 
such assistance is indeed a gigantic task 
for those responsible for the operation 


of the new system, commented Mr. 
Stuart. 
The corporation has an authorized 


Capital stock of two hundred million dol- 
lars, to be entirely subscribed and paid 
for by the United States Treasury. It 
has authority under the law to issue 


aggregate aniount of two 
billion dollars. These bonds may “be 
issued in such denominations as_ the 
Board shall prescribe, shall mature with- 
in a period of not more than eighteen 
years from the date of their issue, shall 
bear interest at a rate not to exceed 
4% per annum, and shall be fully and 
unconditionally guaranteed as to interest 
only by the United States.” Such bonds 
are exempt from all taxation except sur- 
taxes, estate, inheritance, and gift taxes. 
Exchanging Mortgages for Bonds 


bonds in an 


When bonds are exchanged for mort- 
gages, the face value of the bonds so 
exchanged plus accrued interest thereon 
and any cash advanced by the corpora- 
tion shall not exceed $14,000 or 80% of 
the value of the property, whichever is 
the smaller. Second mortgages and oth- 
er liens may be refunded in the same 
manner as first mortgages. To be elig- 
ible for refinancing, mortgages and liens 
must have been of record June 13, 1933. 
The new mortgages are to be paid off, 
principal and interest, over a period of 
fifteen years. The interest rate is 5%. 
During the three years ending June 13, 
1936, no principal payments will be re- 
quired if the borrower shall not be in 
default with respect to any other con- 
dition of his mortgage. The corpora- 
tion may, in its discretion, grant exten- 
sions of time for the payment of prin- 
cipal or interest. 

Cash loans not exceeding 50% of their 
value may be made on homes not other- 
wise encumbered, for the payment of 
taxes, assessments, repairs and mainte- 
nance. The corporation is also author- 
ized to exchange bond§ and to advance 
cash to redeem or recover homes lost 
by the owners by foreclosure, forced sale 


or voluntary surrender to the mortgagees 
within two years prior to the dates of 
such loans or advances by the corpora- 
tion. 

Owing to the unsettled condition as to 
real esate values, the appraisal problem 
is a difficult one for the corporation and 
an extremely important one to the mort- 
gagors and mortgagees involved. It is 
of such great importance, in fact, that 
the very success of the whole system de- 
pends to a large extent on the fair and 
proper valuation of the property secur- 
ing the loans which must be refinanced, 
said Mr. Stuart. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
Loan Corporation’s bonds to be accepted 
as collateral at the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Treasury Depart- 


ment, and the Federal Reserve Banks. 
An open market has been established to 
reflect the pay-today attitude of the pub- 
lic toward the bonds, which have been 
sold over the counter at from $90 to $92. 

“When these bonds are issued on the 
proper basis they should prove to be 
stable investments,” said Mr. Stuart. 
“We must at all times remember that our 
homes and our farms constitute the basic 
wealth of the nation and are the best 
security in the world. All government 
bonds are based upon the value of our 
real property, and when we have de- 
stroyed the value of our homes and our 
lands we have destroyed the wealth of 
the nation. It is not only important but 
imperative that these values be built back 
to a normal basis.” 


Declining Trend of Mortgage Loans 
Temporary, Says [3 H. McPherson 


The continued depressed conditions in 
agriculture have forced many farm loan 
agents out of business, and life insurance 
companies, as a consequence, have found 
themselves without proper representa- 
tives to service loans already purchased, 
J. E. McPherson, treasurer, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
pointed out in his address on “Contracts 
With Mortgage Loan Agents” before the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Companies were also com- 
pelled to replace many mortgage loan 
agents who became unable to carry out 
their contracts, he added. 

Continuing, he said: “At the close of 
1931 the mortgage loan investments of 
fifty-two life insurance companies, hold- 
ing approximately 92% of the total ad- 
mitted assets of all legal reserve compa- 
nies, aggregated $7,088,978,000 and rep- 
resented 38.4% of their total investments. 
By the close of 1932 this percentage had 
decreased only 2%. It is probable that 
during the present year this proportion 
has decreased somewhat further. 

“While the major portion of invest- 
ment funds are going into government 
bonds, twenty-eight of the larger life 
companies in the first eight months of 
this year invested nearly $40,000,000 in 


mortgage loans. The mortgage loans so 
purchased represented 10% of the to al 
investment of those companies as against 
15% invested in state, county and mu- 
nicipal bonds. Investment mortgage loans 
will unquestionably very largely increase 
in amount and proportion as time goes 
on.” 

He added, “It is exceedingly important, 
therefore, that the investment of these 
tremendous sums be safeguarded in every 
possible way. Protective measures should 
begin with the acquisition of the loans. 
This involves the careful selection of 
agents through whom loans may be pur- 
chased.” 

In commenting on the form of con- 
tract with mortgage loan agents, Mr. 
McPherson said that while such con- 
tracts must be equitable in their terms 
and provide reasonable compensation for 
the agent, every safeguard must be tak- 
en to assure the protection of the loan 
purchaser, such as guarantee that there 
are no defects in the title; that the notes 
and mortgages are the original instru- 
ments; that the signatures are genuine; 
that the mortgage is a valid first lien 
of record, etc., and especially that the 
borrower has received full consideration 
for the loan, and that the settlement 
as to prior liens, commissions and other 
expenses paid is entirely satisfactory. 





Bradley Lauds Industrial 


Agent as Insurance Pioneer 


A tribute to the Industrial agent as the 
life insurance pioneer was paid by Wil- 
liam J. Bradley, publicity director of the 
Home Life of America, Philadelphia, in 
his capacity as chairman of the Indus- 
trial Section. 

“Credit must be given to the debit man 
for having laid the firm foundation of 
the greatest financial institution of the 
world, for it is through this field man 
that life insurance has made its greatest 
contact with the vast majority of its 
policyholders,” said Mr. Bradley. ‘“Hab- 
its of thrift, a realization of responsibil- 
ity to others, and especially to depen- 
dents, and the vital necessity of safe- 
guarding the future financially are all 
skilfully advocated by the debit man dur- 
ing his daily visits to the home. 

“These regular visits to the homes of 
our people during the past fifty years or 
more have made the public insurance- 
conscious, and have brought home the 
realization, very strikingly demonstrated 
during these depression years, that in 
life insurance alone lay the positive pro- 
tection of families from poverty and des- 
titution, the positive guarantee of the 
education of children, and of financial in- 
dependence in old age. 

“Never was there a time when as many 
promising men were available for our 
business as at present, and never was 
the opportunity better to get rid of the 
twister, the non-producer and the pro- 
ducer of low grade business as it is 
today.” 


Voice Dissatisfaction on 


Bondholders Committees 
Chicago, Oct. 10—There was no paper 
on bondholders committees at the Finan- 
cial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention, but the general opinion at the 
discussion of the subject was that com- 
position of bondholders 
should be representatives of organiza- 
tions and persons actually holding the 
bonds rather than representatives of in- 
vestment houses. 
There is considerable dissatisfaction 
over bondholders committees which are 
cumbersome, unwieldy and unworkable. 


committees 





Sunstroke Not Accident, 
Finlay Finds Courts Hold 


Sunstroke or heat prostration is a dis- 
ease and does not come within the terms 
of a policy of insurance against bodily 
injuries, sustained through external, vio- 
lent and accidental means, J. F. Finlay, 
General Counsel, Interstate Life & Ac- 
cident, Chattanooga, established in his 
address on “Sunstroke” before the Legal 
Section. He stated that unquestionably 
the weight of legal authority as estab- 
lished through leading court decisions 
recognizes that as a legal proposition, 
sunstroke is a disease in the nature of 
a brain fever produced by excessive heat, 
in the same sense that pneumonia is a 
disease engendered by exposure to cold. 
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‘Toward Bond Investments and Away 


From Mortgages Seen By QO. J. Arnold 


Chicago, Oct. 11—Very close attention 
was paid to the address of O. J. Arnold, 
president, Northwestern National Life, 
before the American Life Convention on 
the subject of bonds as investments for 
life cormpanies as he is regarded as one 
of the most acute and well-posted of all 
the executives. 

He urged that the 
picture be studied with reference to new 
factors including government agencies in 
market for securities and various other 
changes among buyers and sellers of se- 


entire investment 


curities. 

The bank 
events have again impressed the com- 
panies with the fact that it is no longer 
safe to proceed on the old assumption 
that life insurance companies do not re- 
Liquidity is of greater 


failures and _ succeeding 


quire liquidity. 
importance today than ever. 


Should Map Out Future Investment 
Policy 

In view of the fact that there may be 
recurrence of critical insurance situations 
Mr. Arnold insisted that future invest- 
ment policies should be mapped out. 

“Future contingencies and possibilities 
of serious situations demand considera- 
tion of life company managements and 
supervisory officials to the end that ade- 
quate provisions, designed to meet un- 
usual conditions, may be provided. Fu- 
ture investment policies may well depend 
upon the course chosen in that direc- 
tion.” 

Continuing he said: “It is not likely 
that any aggressive new investment pol- 
icies will be formulated immediately or 
until aspects of the economic situation 
are less obscure and until it can be more 
readily determined what is likely to be 
the effects of future monetary policies, 
not yet announced, on the general situa- 
tion. If, however, it is correct that life 
companies are likely to turn more to 
bond investments in the future because 
of the desire for greater liquidity as op- 
portunities in the mortgage loan field 
may be restricted and because greater 
opportunities in the field of bond invest- 
ments may become available, careful 
thought in the light of economic policies 





must be given to the formation of these 
new investment policies. This should in- 
lude a careful study of economic and po- 
tical « litions, as they may affect the 
railroads, public utili- 
t | unicipal organiza- 
tions. | 1¢ experiment of the 
poverni I Tennesse: Valley 1S 
important because of possible effect 
on the production sale of electric 
power by privat ( mpanies.’ 

He thought that in the future life com- 
panies will come to rely increasingly on 
bonds to supply nee iry liquidity. Cur- 
rent develop ent may make it neces- 
sary for life companies to turn more to 
the bond market for employment. of 
funds. 


: Mr Arnold told of the iner¢ asc d activ- 
ities of Federal Land Banks in the farm 


loan field and in addition similar instru- 
mentalities permit the government to en- 
gage in the city mortgage loan field with 
its Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations 
and Home Loan Discount Banks. 
Sees Mortgage Field Curtailed 

“Although life companies have always 
actively engaged in making real estate 
mortgage loans on liberal terms it now 
begins to appear lately that their activi- 
ties in this direction will be automatically 
curtailed by the entrance into the same 
field in a more active way of the federal 
agencies. The mortgage loan field will 
not be completely closed to life compan- 
ies but it does appear to an increasing 
degree that they will have to look to 
other fields for employing investment 
funds. Critics have said that too liberal 
credit policies on the part of the Federal 
Land Bank System at the beginning of 
its operations contributed in no small 
measure to the problems of agriculture. 
It may well be asked, said Mr. Arnold, 
whether life companies wil] not wish to 
take the time to observe the effect of 
operations of the new instrumentalities 
now embarking in the city mortgage loan 
field before they re-enter that field ac- 


tively themselves. Recent mortgage mor- 
itoria legislation, much of it ill advised, 
presents some entirely new problems in 
the mortgage loan field which will retard 
the movement of insurance funds in that 
direction until corrective measures have 
been taken and less confusion exists. 
Weakness in Loan Agencies System 


Mr. Arnold wondered whether it 
might not be well to ask if the practice 
followed by many life companies of pur- 
chasing mortgage loans through loan 
correspondents is sound in principle. He 
pointed out the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the system. 

One point he made was that agencies 
have somctimes sought outlets for mort- 
gage loans through insurance companies 
in order to finance undertakings in which 
they, the loan agencies, are themselves 
directly interested or for the purpose of 
liquidating obligations due them. When 
loans have been purchased in such in- 
stances with judgment biased by self- 
interests results have been for the most 
part unsatisfactory. 

Many loan correspondents are small 
organizations which in periods of de- 
pression and curtailment of their income 


Municipal Bankruptcy Bill Would 
Hurt City Bondholders, Says Esarey 


Federal bills providing for municipal 
bankruptcy will harm the future market 
for municipal bonds, the Financial Sec- 
tion of the Convention was told by Sol 
H. Esarey, general counsel of the United 
Mutual Life of Indianapolis. Mr. Esarey 
charged that these bills, such as the Wil- 
cox bill, are an attempt by Act of Con- 
gress to extend Federal control over the 
states. He added that this proposed leg- 
islation besides being fraught with dan- 
ger constitutes a violation of the Amer- 
ican Constitution. 

The various proposals for municipal 
bankruptcy are designed to enforce set- 
tlement by the majority rule regardless 
of contract. They propose to accelerate 
all of the indebtedness of municipalities 
and make it all come due in the peak of 
the depression when confessedly the fi- 
nancial condition of the municipalities is 
at the lowest ebb, and when they are 
least able to pay. Where bonds have 
been issued to be paid over a period of 
20, 30 or 40 years, bv taxes to be levied 
in the future, such bonds are now to be 
arbitrarily considered as due for the pur- 
pose of estimating the amount which the 
municipality will be “able to pay.” The 
principal and interest are then to be 
scaled down in accordance with the de- 
sires and conceptions of the majority and 
the opinion of the court, provided the 
municipality will sign on the dotted line. 
Having reached a fixed sum that is all 
a municipality is “able to pay,” all the 
remainder is written off. 

No Provision for Bondholders 

He added that there is no provision for 
restoring to the holders of the bonds the 
property for which their money paid, 


and which the municipalities still hold 
and use, nor does the city turn over its 
property for the use and benefit of its 
creditors as others are compelled to do 
when they resort to bankruptcy, but 
merely presents its “plan” for writing 
off the objectional amount, together with 
the names and addresses of the unfor- 
tunate bondholders. 

In answer to the contention that an 
emergency exists for such Federal leg- 
islation to relieve municipalities which 
are sorely pressed for debt, he said the 
remedy in such cases clearly lies with 
the states themselves. 

He contended that the enactment of 
municipal bankruptcy laws will destroy 
the future market for municipal bonds. 





Go on Record Against the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Bill 


Chicago, Oct. 10—Following the read- 
ing of a paper on municipal bankruptcy 
by Sol Esarey, general counsel United 
Mutual Life, Indianapolis, and promi- 
nent insurance lawyer of that city, the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“The Financial Section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention believing that the 
passage of the Sumner-Wilcox Bank- 
ruptcy Bill now pending before the 
United States Congress would be a men- 
ace to municipal credit, recommends that 
the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention shall take such ac- 
tion as it may deem advisable to protect 
all the best interests of the municipali- 
ties and the bondholders thereof.” 








O. J. ARNOLD 


find themselves unable to carry out their 
agreements with respect either to repur- 
chase or the servinge of loans and thus 
prove stumbling blocks in the path of 
refunding operations in connection with 
loans they have made because of their 
desire to collect at any cost commission 
notes held by them which are in turn 
secured by junior liens on property where 
a loan is made. 

Evidence is that life companies are 
turning more towards the direct loaning 
of their own funds in the mortgage field 
through their own branch offices. 
Opportunity in Long Term Bond Market 

Mr. Arnold thought that commercial 
banks will be much less active in the 
future in long term bond market and 
that more of that type of financing will 
be left to insurance companies and others 
better equipped to carry long term in- 
vestments. 

Discussing the NRA and industry Mr 
Arnold saw a tendency to shift emphasis 
of corporate financial policies from the 
financing of expansion to the achieve- 
ment of stability. 

“If stability is achieved, particularly if 
fluctuation in corporate earnings is less- 
ened,” he said, “it is likely that corporate 
managements will again turn to the bond 
market for part of their capital require- 
ments. This may result for life compant- 
ies in material broadening of an impor- 
tant avenue of investment for them.” 

In conclusion he said: “No form of 
security can be properly favored to the 
exclusion of all others, but the maximum 
of safety we know is achieved by diversi- 
fication in the best of various forms 
available to us. Diversification permits 
the weakness of one type of investment 
and individual investments within any 
one classification to be offset against the 
strength of another. It tempers the blow 
when disaster strikes at once industry, 
individual enterprise, of one section of 
the country. It is the wise man’s pro- 
tection against the vicissitudes of life. 
No other institution is capable of pro- 
viding protection through diversification 
to the same extent as life insurance.” 
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Major Hull Tells of New 
Pamphlet on Twisting 
Chicago, Oct. 11—Major Roger B. 
Hull, manager and counsel of the Na- 
Association of Life Underwriters, 





tional 
upon Being 5 , 
asked co-operation of companies in help- 
ing circulate a new pamphlet of the Na- 
: deals with 


introduced to the convention, 


tional Association which 
twisters and how to recognize and block 
them. This pamphlet for the general 


public says in part: 

“Beware of the man who in _ one 
breath criticizes practices of life insur- 
ance companies and in the next asks you 
to buy a policy. Beware of the man who 
secks to make you dissatisfied with your 
present insurance program. Don’t try 
to out-argue him. You can’t argue with 
a white-collar bandit any more than you 
can argue with a loaded revolver. A 
twister does not tell you that his new 
policy will be contestable for from two 
to three years while your policy is prob- 
ably incontestable. He doesn’t tell you 
that his new policy cannot carry as lib- 
eral disability provisions as your old pol- 
icv carries. He doesn’t tell you that the 
first two years you pay on the new pol- 
icy will go in large measure for his com- 
mission,” etc. Other arguments against 
twisting are effectively given. 





R. W. Huntington 


(Continued from Page 26) 


ing the smaller city home loans. Opin- 
ions differ as to the effect of this com- 
petition, not so much on the rates 
charged as on the amounts loaned. Shall 
we continue to make loans on the classes 
of security that the government will 
finance? What is the effect of the gov- 
ernment financing going to be on the 
supply of small houses? An over-supply 
in general throughout the country would 
be disastrous. 


“The kind of security is not a neces- 
sary indication of its worth under all 
conditions. If the gold content of the 
dollar be lowered in the future, we may 
yet find that our small investment in 
common stocks was good diversification. 

“Diversification is a slow process and 
a constantly changing one. We have to 
be constantly on the alert to keep up. 
What is satisfactory one year may need 
change by the next. Remember, as an 
old friend of mine once told me, you are 
entitled in financial matters to turn a 
somersault as often as the circumstances 
demand it. But diversification is safety. 
It is a hedge against untoward happen- 
ings in the future. It is our own insur- 
ance against accidents happening to our 
resources. In order to keep properly di- 
versified, we have got to take a broad 
view of the affairs of our country, and 
like Alice - Through-the-Looking-Glass, 
we may find we have to run as fast as 
we can to keep in the same place. I do 
not under-estimate its difficulties. 

“Diversification is a constant process, 
but no hard and fast plan for investment 
can be laid down extending over any 
one »r two or three years. In invest- 
ment matters we have got to be guided 
by the circumstances surrounding the 
time in which we are investing. We may 
be in a time when short term invest- 
ments are very high and very difficult to 
get, and however much we may want 
them, we are probably justified in post- 
poning the fulfillment of the desire until 
some time when for some reason or 
other it seems to the holders of short 
time securities that they would rather 
do something else with their money and 
they begin to sell and depress the mar- 
ket. There are times when there is a 
demand for real estate loans, and there 
are times when there is a great demand 
lor long term bonds. A good rule to 
follow in all financial matters and par- 
ticularly in diversification is, when other 
People run, you walk, and a_ properly 
diversified list of securities is to be at- 
tained and held only by unremitting at- 
tention and by taking advantage of op- 
portunities as they appear.” 


Elliott Warns of Judicial 
Policy Re-writing Dangers 
Judicial rewriting of insurance con- 
tracts to include risks never intended is 
welfare, Byron K. 
Elliott, general counsel of the American 
Life Convention, told the Legal Section 
while discussing present judicial trends 


contrary to social 


in his review of recent decisions. 

“What slant the courts of any given 
jurisdiction may take upon questions of 
construction depends, to extent, 
upon the public policy of the jurisdiction 
and of the times. Arguments based upon 
the interest of society as a whole are 
becoming of increasing importance. Al- 
though there is probably no such thing 
as the socialization of the judicial ap- 
proach, social factors can no longer 
avoid recognition by our judiciary. It is 
here that, perhaps, the insurance bar 
may find a useful ally in the attempt to 
keep recovery within the ordinary mean- 
ing of the terms of the contract. 

“It is undoubtedly true that the best 
interests of society lie in the widest 
spread of the risks of loss from death 
and disablement and in provision for in- 
dependence in old age, all at the lowest 
practical cost. The institution of insur- 
ance is the accepted means to these ends. 
The institution depends upon a mathe- 
matically and scientifically correct sys- 
tem which is built upon the ordinary 
meaning of the terms of the policy con- 
tract. Where the courts enlarge these 
terms they over-step the mathematical 
and scientific limits and thus either in- 
crease the cost of these benefits to so- 
ciety or even endanger the structure. 

“Judicial rewriting of insurance con- 
tracts so as to include risks never in- 
tended and for which neither reserves 
are carried nor other provision made is 
a process distinctly contrary to the so- 
cial welfare.” 


some 





Spain Suggests New Policy 


Clause for Disappearances 


Majority rule as to legal presumption 
of death in mysterious disappearances is 
unfair in that the presumption extends 
only so far as to say that the absentee 
is dead, and the time of death must be 
established by other proof, Frank E. 
Spain, general counsel of the Liberty Na- 
tional Life of Birmingham, Ala., told the 
Legal Section of the convention. 

Mr. Spain suggested the use of this 
clause in life policies to make definite 
action regarding presumption of ‘death 
on the part of an insured: 

“If the insured shall disappear and not he 
again heard of in this life, the company’s liability 
hereunder to pay for the death of the insured 
shall not arise until seven years after the in 
sured’s disapperance shall have been certified to 
the company in writing, and shall not then arise 
unless (a) all premiums have been paid as herein 
provided keeping this policy in force until said 
seven years have expired, and (b) the death of 
the insured shall be shown by competent evi 
dence or legal presumption to have then oc- 
curred, and (c) the beneficiary or person to 
whom payment is due shall give bond condi 
tioned to refund said payment to the company if 
the insured shall reappear.” 


M. J. Cleary 
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tween the natural enthusiasm and appe- 
tite of the agent for new, attractive and 
saleable packages and the equally natural 
desire of the home office technical men 
to avoid new plans and packages. He 
must have the respect and confidence of 
men outside and inside if he is to func- 
tion effectively. It takes judgment, cour- 
age, fairness, frankness, ability to give 
things their proper value and knowledge 
of human nature to establish and main- 
tain that confidence. He must have the 
enthusiasm of the salesman and the con- 
servatism of the credit man. It is no 
mean task to blend these qualities in the 
right proportion. , 

The agency director must be a man of 
many talents who knows how to plan, 
how to delegate both authority and re- 
sponsibility. He must be able to put first 
things first to avoid majoring trifles. 


(Continued from 


Survey Of Emergency Laws 
Made By C. Petrus Peterson 


In a survey of emergency insurance 
legislation and mortgage moratoria pre- 
sented before the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago 
this week, C. Petrus Peterson, general 
counsel, Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
reached the following conclusions: 

Emergency legislation relating to pol- 
icy loan and cash surrender values is 
readily assimilated to the established 
field of police power over businesses or 
callings affected wtih a public interest, 
and, granting the emergency and the 
reasonableness of the limitation, contract 
rights yield to the police power. 

The authority of the executive to as- 
certain the end of the emergency and, 
by proclamation, to end the life of the 
law, does not constitute an unauthorized 
delegation of legislative power, and the 
authority to promulgate rules and regu- 
lations, while seemingly unrestricted, is 
in fact limited by the nature of the field 
in which the authority is exercised, and 
seems within the principles approved in 
earlier decisions. 

The reasonableness of the regulations 
promulgated is attested by their univer- 
sal acceptance without litigation. 

Legislation which attempts to delay, 
bv statutory command, the enforcement 
of mortgage liens substantially beyond 
the limits established by the laws in force 


when the mortgage was given, without 
provision for protection of the mortgagee 
during the period of extension, are vio- 
lative of the contract clause and thus far 
all such laws have been adjudged either 
void or inapplicable to contracts exist- 
ing when the statute was enacted. 

Beginning with the Rent Cases, the 
principles of public utility law, applicable 
to the regulation of rates and service in 
quasi-public callings, under which prin- 
ciples the contract clause of the con- 
stitution yields to the police power, have 
been extended to new fields. “Reasona- 
ble” legislation in this new field is sus- 
tained. Legislation which does not pro- 
tect the interests of all parties is held 
not to be reasonable but arbitrary. So 
far as present adjudications mark the 
way, legislation which does protect the 
interest of all parties is deemed reason- 
able and has been sustained. It will take 
more decisions to determine the outer 
limits of this new field and more decisions 
to determine a definition of “reasonable- 
ness” in this new area of constitutional 
law, but that the field exists and that 
emergency legislation may be enacted 
within the field which, if reasonable, and 
found to be in the interest of the public 
welfare as distinguished from merely 
private concern, is not subject to attack 
on the basis of abridging contracts seems 
fully established. 


Objections To Moratoria For 
Tax Relief ‘Told By E. B. Raub 


Many of the so-called emergency laws, 
designed to relieve property owners from 
the undue share of government costs im- 
posed upon real estate, penalize the dili- 
gent and benefit those who do not 
promptly observe their obligations, Ed- 
ward B. Raub, Jr., associate counsel, the 
Lafayette Life, said before the Financial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

“In my opinion, most of the efforts to 
induce payment of delinquent taxes by 
reducing penalties and extending the 
period within which they may be paid 
not only prolong the agony of taking 
the property from the hopeless delin- 
quent but actually increase the amount 
of taxes not naid promptly,” he declared. 
“Much has been said in the last few 
vears concerning the sad plight of the 
debtor. Even mortgage moratoria have 
been upheld by the court. Sympathy and 
leniency have been the attitude toward 
those who knowingly obligated them- 
selves to pay and cannot, or will not, 
carry out that obligation. 

“Tt may be true that 


there is sound 





E. E. Cammack 


(Continued from Page 28) 
tainly deserve no relief in this respect 
unless they take full advantage of the 
surrender charges allowed by our pres- 
ent laws. 

“Last year when bonds and stocks were 
at their lowest level, companies may have 
had assets worth at market values less 
than their liabilities to policyholders. 
How could they afford then to pay out 
the full reserve on the surrender of a 
policy? When this was done, every sur- 
render weakened the company. Surren- 
der values should be so computed that 
when a company’s surplus is low each 
surrender strengthens the company and 
restores something to its surplus. 

“It is unfortunate that the law re- 
auires that the cash value and other non- 
forfeiting values of a policy (paid-up in- 
surance and extended insurance) shall be 
of the same mathematical value because 
a company can well afford to be much 
more liberal in granting extended insur- 
ance and paid-up insurance than in pay- 
ing cash.” 


reason for moratoria on tax payments 
and similar tax relief legislation and such 
action justified to prevent a complete 
collapse of our system of government, 
but it is my conclusion that the life in- 
surance companies are not benefited 
thereby. 

“Governments, sovereign states, mu- 
nicipalities and tax districts have wilfully 
repudiated their obligations. Small won- 
der is it that an individual debtor feels 
inclined to welch on his contracts. In 
volume the debtor’s voice today is the 
loudest. Nevertheless, if there is any 
wealth in the nation, then the country 
is solvent and the creditor is more to be 
considered than the debtor.” 

Mr. Raub said that one potent influ- 
ence upon tax delinquency has been the 
failure of the governmental officials to 
render service to the taxpayer in pro- 
portion to the taxes paid, and that if 
one hundred cents of the tax dollar were 
used to competently run the complex 
governmental machinery there would be 
less resentment among taxpayers gener- 
ally toward tax levies against their prop- 
erty. 





E. B. Stevenson Praises 
Replacement Agreement 


Chicago, Oct. 12—E. B. Stevenson, Jr., 
of the National Life & Accident, Nash- 
ville, spoke at the Agency Section today 
assailing twisting. He concluded by say- 
ing that the agreement among eighty 
companies on replacement should be 
given a name significant to policyholders 


MISS EISENDRATH TO WED 

Julius M. Ejisendrath, manager of the 
Guardian Life with headquarters in the 
Empire State Building, New York, and 
Mrs. Ejisendrath announced the forth- 
coming marriage of their daughter, Adele 
Beatrice, to Tacob Windheim of New 
York City. Mr. Windheim is a member 
of the Produce Exchange and a graduate 
of City College of New York. Miss 
Eisendrath attended the University of 
Minnesota and Columbia University 
The wedding will take place at the Hyde 
Park Hotel, New York, October 19 
After a few weeks spent in Bermuda the 
coupel will reside in New York City. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF GERMAN 
INSURANCE TO SURVIVE 
INFLATION 
Those 


vor going the 


United States Senators who fa- 


limit with inflation could 


profit by reading what happened in Ger- 
mark tumbling 
down a few after the 
the World War, and especially the effect 


thos« 


many when the went 


years 


on life insurance and who carry 


insurance. Herculean efforts to save the 
situation were exerted and were needed 
The story is graphically told in this issue 
ot The Eastern Underwriter by the head 
German life insur- 


of one of the large 


ance companies 


In the fall of 1923, when the mark was 
tumbling head over heels, the life com- 
panies in Germany had to stop writing 
policies in paper marks. The internal 


economic troubles were complicated by 


foreign exchange problems. Eventually, 
solution of 
maintaining itself de- 
With the suc- 


currency at 


there came the emergency 
the Rentenmark, 
spite much initial doubt 
stabilization of the 


trillion 


cessful 


the rate of one paper to one 


later Reichmark, 


down of 


Rentenmark and one 


and the quieting conditions, 


confidence in the currency gradually re- 


strength- 


turned. This confidence was 

ened by new coinage and banking legis 
lation enacted as a result of the nego 
tiations over the Dawes plan. Finally, 


the revaluation measures brought life in- 
surance tranquility, but it was a narrow 


escape 


CARTER COMPENSATION REPORT 


An encouraging slant on the work- 
men’s compensation situation was given 


this week W. Carter, De- 


troit, as chairman of the casualty confer- 


when George 


\ssocia- 
that 


of the National 
\gents, 
this problem could be 
brokers 


gether in a united front, adopt a con- 


ence commiutte¢ 


tion of Insurance asserted 


solved if agents, 


and companies would join to- 


structive program of action without de- 


lay or red tape, and then operate under 
it in unison so as to save this line from 
future serious underwriting loss. This 
is sound advice given by an agency lead- 
er who controls some large lines: one 


who shows his keen int st in and grasp 


of the compensation situation by submit 
ting in his Chicago Convention port six 
definite recommendations whereby un 
derwriting improvement can be made 
Briefly, Mr. Carter urges that com- 


pensation rates be projected on the basis 


ending of 


of 1932 experience rather than on the 


policy year experience which docs not 
give as accurate a rate perspective; that 
schedule rating be abolished immediately 
in favor of the experience rating plan 
which would embrace the first six months 
of the current policy year. In this way 


the industrial trend would be followed 


more closely than at present. 
certain to 


Another recommendation, 


come in for considerable discussion, is 
that 


vised to a top cost of 15%, 


compensation commissions be re- 
and in addi- 
tion the assumption of a part of the 
companies’ engineering expense on busi- 
each 


ness written by the company for 


agent. In Mr. Carter’s opinion this will 
force service from the production field 
and bring about a safety-minded agency 
force that is bound to reflect improve- 
ment in the accident frequency and se- 
verity confronting the business. 

In submitting his report to the associa- 


Wednesday 


Mr. Carter gave the following summary 


tion’s executive session on 


of the situation, expressing the hope that 
although the outlook is far from prom- 
ising the future looms up more optimis- 
tically because of the revival of business: 

The experimental graded scale rating 
plan adopted in several states proved in- 
effective and was discarded, reverting to 
the original rating basis, thereby pre- 
serving a national rating formula in near- 
ly all states. 

The record to date emphasizes the 
shortcomings of our rating structure with 
continuing high loss frequency and se- 
verity and without sufficient premium to 
carry the load, requiring deep inroads 
on company surpluses and apparently 
bringing about unanimous decision 
among the companies to restrict writ- 
ings within a very limited area, treating 
the class as an accommodation line. In 
fact, several companies have withdrawn 
from the field entirely while others have 
retired from certain states. 

The outlook is far from promising and 
the only possible solution, in my opinion, 
is the joining of companies, agents and 
brokers in a united front, pulling togeth- 
er to solve the difficult underwriting 
problem of the companies. The revival 
of business with the return of steady 
employment, increased payrolls both en 
masse and unit, presents a more opti- 
mistic outlook for this very vital class of 
insurance, providing, of course, that cer- 
tain fundamentals can be worked out sat- 
isfactorily without delay or red tape. 


Harry E. Newell of the engineering 
department of the National Board will 
be the principal speaker at the first 
meeting of the fall and winter season of 
the Foremen’s Club of the Newark Safe- 
ty Council, to be held this evening in the 
auditorium of the American of Newark 
building. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 

















Officers of Life Advertisers Association at first annual convention, Chicago. 


Left to right: Stephen A. Swisher, Equitable of lowa, Vice-President; Nel- 
son A. White, Provident Mutual, President; D. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual, 





O. J. Arnold, president of the North- 


western National Life, arrived in New 
York last week on his return from a 
visit to Europe, during which he spent 


some time in Paris. He returned on the 


Manhattan. 
* * * 

John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit and Edward D. Duffield, 
president of the Prudential, have been 
appointed to the special gifts division of 
the Newark Community Chest campaign 
which will open on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 9. . * « 


A. Eugene Pequegnat, assistant ven- 
eral manager of the Mutual Life of Can- 
ada, has been with that company for 
twenty-five years, having celebrated his 
quarter-centenary recently. After 
eral years as a banker, he joined the 
actuarial department of the company in 
1908, and was appointed assistant ac- 
tuary a few years later. In 1919 he was 
made assistant secretary. Upon retire- 
ment of the treasurer, J. H. Roos, in 
1923, Mr. Pequegnat took over those 
duties under the title of comptroller 
This post he held until he was appointed 
assistant general manager in 1931. 


s€vV- 


John Nelson, supervisor of public rela- 
tions of the Sun Life of Canada, has 
just returned to the home office after a 
visit to Germany, which was made in 
the interests of Rotary International, of 
which Mr. Nelson is president. Rotary, 
which has sixty clubs in Germany, has 
not been banned or “Hitlerized.” 


James F. Sisserson, assistant secretary 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, at the home 
office in Newark, is celebrating his forty- 
fifth anniversary with the company this 
month. Curtis L. Mitchell of the re- 
newal department has rounded out 
twenty-five years’ service. 

* * *” 

A. F. Seelig, superintendent, automo- 
bile department, Norwich Union Indem- 
nity, became the proud father of twins 
this week. 

* * * 

Herbert Buehler, who is éngaged in 
the real estate and insurance business in 
Morgan, N. J., has been chosen as a 
candidate for councilman on the Repub- 
lican ticket in his town. He served for 


three years as a member of the State 
Assembly from Essex County a_ few 
years ago. 


Edward T. Cairns, vice-president of 


the Fireman’s Fund group of fire and 


casualty companies, was last week in 
annual 
meeting of the supervisory committee of 


Colorado Springs to attend the 


the Rocky Mountain Fire Underwriters’ 


\ssociation. Returning, he plans to 


visit Denver and, accompanied by Spe- 
cial Agent Philip Kingsley, will make a 
Mr. Cairns 
will return to the head office in San 
October 16. 

* * * 


stop or two in New Mexico. 
Francisco about 


Henrik Falkman, an attractive young 
representative of the Skandia Freja of 
Stockholm, is on a three months’ visit 
to the United States studying American 
insurance conditions and particularly the 
casualty end of the business. A graduate 
of the University of Commerce at Stock- 
holm, Mr. Falkman has been with the 
Skandia Freja for the past four years 
and among other things is the editor 
of its home office paper which goes to 
2,000 agents in Sweden writing casualty 
and fire lines. A month here, he has vis- 
ited the Royal-Liverpool home _ office 
and the National Bureau. Mr. Falkman 
has been impressed by the comprehen- 
sive record kept of individual agency 
production, the emphasis being placed on 
automobile accident prevention by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, the centralized  steno- 
graphic departments in home offices and 
American methods of training agents 
He also saw his first American football 
game last Saturday and enjoyed it. Upon 
his return to Sweden Mr. Falkman hopes 
to interest the University of Commerce 
in adding an insurance course to its cur- 
riculum. 

* * * 


George M. Fisher, agency secretary of 
the Mutual Life of Canada, has been 
thirty years with the company, having 
begun as an office boy in 1903. After 
being an assistant superintendent ot 
agencies from 1923, he was promoted to 
his present position in 1931. 

* * * 


Albion C. Deane, department of pub- 
lications of the Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed major of the Passaic, N. J, 
NRA, in charge of publicity. 

* * x 
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America’s Most Interesting Young 
Agent 

While in Chicago recently I had the 
pleasure of meeting David Scobie, who 
is associated with the Travelers, 175 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, a 
young man of unusual charm who is a 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
yania. He is not so much concerned 
about keeping the wolf away from the 
door as he is in making good as an in- 
surance agent. Possessed of contacts 
and influences, such as few men of any 
age have; able to enter any type of 
business in the land as the doors are 
open for him—would swing wide to wel- 
come him—he decided that insurance 1s 
the best of all possible vocations. If he 
had entered the business arena a decade 
ago the chances are that a young man 
of his resources would have become a 
member of the Stock Exchange in New 
York, or gone into the Chicago grain 
market, or possibly the packing or rail- 
road business. That David Scobie picked 
insurance illustrates how conditions 


change. 
* * * 


London Assurance Executive Changes 


I note that E. C. H. Durham, the well 
known general manager of the London 
Assurance, is relinquishing his duties on 
December 31, on reaching the retiring 
age. At the same time S. I. E. Crouch, 
who has been head office secretary for 
the past twelve years, will also retire. 
These retirements have been announced 
with regret by the Governor and Court 
of the London Assurance. 

Consequent thereon the following ap- 
pointments are to take effect: Arthur 
E. Morgan, at present deputy general 
manager, to be general manager and sec- 
retary; Alfred Rodgers to be general 
manager’s assistant in addition to his 
present post of home fire manager, and 
R. A. Beckett, M.C., assistant manager 
of the accident department, to be man- 
ager of that department. 

_ Executive changes are also being made 
in the Guildhall Insurance Co., associated 
with the London Assurance. S. F. Goude, 
fire manager, to be appointed manager, 
and A. W. Rosamond to be assistant 
manager in addition to his present posi- 
tion of secretary. Arthur E. Morgan is 
to retain his position as managing di- 
rector. 

* £¢ » 


Agent Heads Mickey Mouse Club 


Fred A. Petersen, an agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding in Eureka, Cal., has 
found time for some of the real joy of 
living in pursuing his hobby of being 
Mr. Mickey Mouse to the children of 
his town. He has been the president 
of a unique club called the Mickey 
Mouse Club for the past three years 
which gives amateur theatrical perform- 
ances at a local theatre directed by 
Mr. Petersen. The program includes 
Mickey Mouse pictures, a show of local 

















amateur talent consisting entirely of chil- 
dren and some lusty community singing. 
During the intermission the children usu- 
ally file into the lobby where each is 
given a bottle of milk and a handful of 
cookies donated by public-spirited citi- 
zens. ‘ 

Mr. Petersen rarely misses one of 
these performances. When he was sick 
one Saturday, the amateur performers 
on the program as a tribute to him went 
to his home and put on a special show 
for him in his bedroom. Writing about 
him E. H. Critchett, editor of The Con- 
centrator, home office house organ, says: 
“Need we say any more about Fred’s 
character, standing and popularity in 
Eureka? Your conclusion that he must 
be a very worthwhile representative of 
our company is absolutely correct.” 

* * * 


Austrian Insurance Journal Prints 
Convention Report in Three 
Languages 

“Die Versicherung,” one of Vienna’s 
leading insurance papers, has published 
a special number in German, English and 
French on the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance with 
contributions from leading men as well 
as university professors teaching insur- 
ance and economics. Dr. E. Froelich, di- 
rector of the Swiss Reinsurance, writes 
“On the Trend of the Production Curve 
in Marine Insurance.” Professor L. V. 
Furlan of Basle University contributes 
an article dealing with the problem of 
currency fluctuation and how it affects 
insurance. Dr. Jur. W. Biurgisser of 
Zurich writes on war risk insurance and 
the necessity of arriving at an interna- 
tional agreement covering inland con- 
signments. E. C. Golding, general man- 
ager of the Victory Insurance Co. of 
London, emphasizes the international 
character of reinsurance in an era of 
ever-growing nationalism, by which in- 
surance matters are affected. 

The internationally known writer on 
insurance matters, F. L. Tuma of the 
First Bohemian Reinsurance Bank in 
Prague contributes his view on the value 
of international meetings and the ne- 
cessity of an international gathering of 
reinsurers. Other articles deal with mo- 
tor car body insurance, the liability of 
inland carriers under the French law, the 
valuation of sunken vessels in general 
average contribution, the agent as repre- 
sentative of the average adjuster and the 
conditions in the various European coun- 
tries in regard to marine insurance. 

A copy of this special number is on 
file in the library of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, 100 William Street. 

* * * 


Around the World Without Capital 


A young man called on’me the other 
day whom I had met in London three 
years ago. In that three years he has 
traveled around the world on an original 
capital of $50 which he borrowed to get 
to British India. He is Walter Buchler 
of London, a free lance writer in many 
fields who had early training in the in- 


surance business. Mr. Buchler tells me 
that he always travels like a gentleman, 
never hoboes it or beats his way. When 
I asked him how he did it he said, “Any- 
one can go around the world with or 
without money provided he has just one 
strong point—the ability to ask ques- 
tions.” Neither does one need foreign 
languages, he said. English will serve 
anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Buchler carries seven cameras and 
takes many pictures which he sends to 
London to be developed. Also, he takes 
voluminous notes and interviews busi- 
ness people in all lines wherever he hap- 
pens to be. He writes articles for many 
papers and says he has material for sev- 
eral years’ work. He will also do a book 
on traveling around the world without 
capital Among the countries Mr. 
3uchler visited were, British India, 
Burma, Malaya, Siam, South and North 
China, Philippine Islands, Java, Sumatra, 
Ceylon, the whole of Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Hawaii, British Columbia 
and the United States. He has visited 
fifteen states and most of the larger cit- 
ies here. 

* 7 * 


Lloyd George Has the Laugh 


When the now famous Health Insur- 
ance Act of which Lloyd George was 
the author was passed in Great Britain 
in 1912 many public leaders were out- 
spoken in their criticism of it. Now that 
the act has come-of-age Lloyd George 
is having considerable amusement in rak- 
ing up some of these critical comments, 
a few of which follow. 

“This cursed Bill.”—Arthur Balfour. 

“This tyrant, gagger, guillotiner, at- 
tempting to do what the worst Kings 
of England failed to do.”—Albert Hall’s 
protest speech. 

“Bad in its vital principles.” 

“It imposes slavery on fifteen or six- 
teen million inhabitants of these islands.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 

“A poison is being set against class.”— 
Sir H. Page-Croft. 

“A grave and menacing nature to the 
health and welfare of the community.” 
—Sir Henry Craik. 

“An act conceived in the bottomless 
ignorance of Mr. Lloyd George’s mind 
worked out with disregard for honest 
finance and the decencies of discussion.” 
—L. S. Amery, M.P. 

It is interesting that all parties and 
many of the men who uttered the above 
sentiments are now agreed that the 
Health Insurance Act was one of the 
most beneficent pieces of legislation ever 
enacted. 

* * * 


“Trick” Proposal Gets Flat Turndown 


We are told that competition is so keen 
for business among insurance brokers 
these days that the following “trick” pro- 
posal was unsuccessfully tried on the 
insurance manager of a large industrial 
corporation: 

Approached by an unknown broker 
eager for the business which ran into 
high premium figures, this manager was 
asked to consider a plan whereby his 
corporation would form a subsidiary in- 
surance brokerage company—thus shar- 
ing in the commission on a 50-50 basis 
with the broker. The latter in turn 
agreed to place the business in a legiti- 
mate fire insurance company. Needless 
to say the insurance manager of this 
a turned the proposal down 
flat! 


* * * 


Interest in Ship Fireproofing 
Growing 


A ship is probably the most difficult 
structure in the world to make adequate- 
ly fireproof, but since the recent series 
of disastrous liner fires the matter has 
been receiving more attention, and in 
many ships built in the future the risk 
will be greatly reduced. Great pains 
have been taken with the fireproofing 
of the French liner Normandie, the 
world’s largest vessel, which it is hoped 
to complete next year. 

Fire alarms, sprinkler gear, and sub- 
division are now receiving more and more 


attention, and naval architects are work- 
ing to avoid the draught tunnels which 
have so often been provided by the or- 
dinary working alleyways. In the con- 
struction of a modern liner choice woods 
are bound to enter very largely, and the 
question of fireproofing this wood is now 
receiving the same attention from the 
mercantile authorities that it has long 
received from all the navies of the world. 

By the oxylene process, in which John 
Narbeth, famous naval architect, is 
greatly interested, wood that has been 
fireproofed to a remarkable extent can 
now be produced at roughly double the 
price of ordinary wood, and this extra 
expenditure is held worth while, as it 
results in reduced insurance charges. 

Another factor enhancing the inter- 
est being shown in safety at sea is the 
growing size of passenger liners and 
their consequent greater value. Lord 
Weir, who was invited to examine the 
position of the giant Cunarder at Clyde- 
bank, has submitted a considered opin- 
ion in favor of big ships as against lesser 
vessels for the Atlantic trade. This re- 
port may have a considerable effect on 
the future of the uncompleted Cunarder. 

The ship was laid down in December, 
1930, and work on it was suspended in 
December, 1931, for financial reasons. 
The plans provided for a 73,000-ton liner 
with a speed of 30 knots. Attempts were 
made to raise the necessary capital to 
proceed with the building of the vessel, 
but without success. Approaches were 
made to the Government for aid, but it 
was impossible to obtain direct finan- 
cial help. Subsequent negotiations 
brought an intimation that the Govern- 
ment would consider the provision of 
financial assistance if an agreement could 
be arrived at between the Cunard and 
White Star lines. 

Negotiations to this end have been 
proceeding between the two companies, 
but they have been hampered by a di- 
vergence of view as between large and 
smaller vessels. Unusual precautions 
have been taken to ensure the “fire- 
worthiness” of the new Cunarder. 

* * * 


Detroit 

Detroit is staging a slow come-back, 
but it will take years before some of the 
wounds made in the great fortunes are 
healed; in fact, some of those fortunes 
have disappeared forever. 

While in the city recently I was given 
name after name of old families which 
have lost their all, and the irritating part 
of it is all is that the leading people of 
the city say that the great misfortune 
which struck the city when the banks 
closed was unnecessary; that the banks 
should not have been closed. 

The most unpopular person in town is 
United States Senator James Couzens, 
who blocked the R. F. C. loan which 
would have effected the rescue. Couzens 
is finding it difficult to get golf partners 
and has been ostracized at clubs. 

But the town is slowly getting back 
on its feet, and one incident illustrating 
revival of interest in things is that at a 
recent meting of the Detroit Association 
of Insurance Agents there were 200 pres- 
ent, whereas some months ago there 
would not have been in excess of fifty. 

* * * 


Insurance Co.’s Contribute to German 
Unemployment Fund 

A drive is on in Germany to collect 
funds to help the unemployed during the 
coming winter. Insurance companies 
have answered very generously, as can 
be scen from the contributions of some 
of the iarge companies. Viktoria group 
RM 50,000; Allianz of Berlin, RM 75,000; 
Hermes Credit, RM 5,000; Gerling group, 
RM 50,000; Munich Reinsurance, RM 
30,000. 


+ * * 


Daito Marine & Fire in Trouble 


The Daito Marine & Fire, one of the 
most important of the exclusive Japan- 
ese reinsurance companies, is reported 
in financial difficulties. Under the su- 
pervision of the Japanese Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, a readjustment 
of the company‘is being carried out. 
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Hoey Candidate For 
Borough Head in N. Y. 


NAMED ON THE McKEE TICKET 


Popular Insurance Man Will Add Much 
Strength to Independent Move- 
ment in This City 


James J. Hoey, partner in the firm of 
Hoey & Ellison, one of the largest local 
agencies in New York City, and for years 
an outstanding political figure in Dem- 
ocratic politics, is running for election 
as Borough President of Manhattan on 
the independent ticket headed by Joseph 
V. McKee, candidate for Mayor. Mr. 
Hoey’s acceptance of a place on the Mc- 
Kee slate came as somewhat of a sur- 








JAMES J. HOEY 


prise, for last year he acted as cam- 
paign manager for Mayor O’Brien, now 
seeking re-election on the regular Dem- 
ocratic ticket. Thousands of insurance 
men know and greatly admire Mr. Hoey 
and without any doubt his decision to 
support McKee will swing many votes 
to the independent candidates who stand 
an excellent chance of success. 

In accepting the designation for Man- 
hattan Borough President Mr. Hoey is- 
sued a statement in which he said in 
part: 


Honored To Be Chosen by McKee 


“T am highly honored and compliment- 
ed to have Judge McKee invite me to 
be one of his running mates in the mu- 
nicipal campaign. It is not to be won- 
dered at that in view of my previous as- 

(Continued on Page 58) 





A. N. Butler to Become 
Corroon & Reynolds V.-P. 


Albert N. Butler, who as assistant spe- 
cial deputy superintendent of the New 
York Department, has been handling 
Globe & Rutgers affairs, has resigned to 
join Corroon & Reynolds Corp. in an 
executive capacity. Mr. Butler will be- 
come vice-president of C. & R. and other 
companies in the group; also a director 
of the various companies in due course. 
A man of ability, Mr. Butler has had a 
long departmental experience. 

It is understood that Mr. Butler’s suc- 
cessor in the Globe & Rutgers will be 
Saul J. Lance, an attorney who has been 
associated with the office of Basil O’Con 
nor in handling the legal aspects of the 
G. & R. rehabilitation since last March 





Purchase of N. Y. City 
4% Bonds Recommended 


IF EMERGENCY TAX IS VETOED 





Voluntary Committee of Fire Executives, 
Headed by Ernest Sturm, Reviews 
City’s Refinancing Program 





The recommendation was made this 
week by the Voluntary Committee of 
Fire Insurance Executives on New York 
City Refinancing Plans, headed by Er- 
nest Sturm, board chairman, America 
Fore group, that stock fire insurance 
companies doing business in the city 
give their support to the proposed 
refinancing plan of New York City and 
subscribe individually to the ten year 
4% bonds to be issued by the city as 
part of this plan. It is made clear by 
Chairman Sturm, however, that the en- 
tire plan is contingent upon the veto of 
the measures now before Mayor O’Brien 
providing for emergency taxes upon fire 
and life insurance companies and savings 
banks, and the enactment of legislation 
by the state legislature to put the plan 
into effect. 

Members of Mr. Sturm’s 
include R. M. Bissell, president, Hart- 
ford Fire; W. H. Koop, president, Great 
American; Wilfred Kurth, president, 
Home; J. Lester Parsons, president, 
United States Fire; Cecil F. Shallcross, 
United States manager, North British & 
Mercantile, and Harold Warner, United 
States manager, the Royal-Liverpool 
groups. This committee was formed im- 
mediately following the announcement of 
the refinancing plan for the purpose of 
considering this plan and the question of 
the purchase by fire insurance companies 
of the ten year 4% bonds. Together 
with Mr. Sturm’s explanatory letter, sent 
to all companies whose premium income 
in this city is $10,000 or over, was a di- 
gest of the plan itself. The letter reads 
in part: 


What Plan’s Adoption Will Mean 


“The undersigned committee has given 
consideration to this matter and has the 
assurance of the commercial banks that 
the adoption of the plan will result in 
placing New York City in a much sound- 
er financial condition. The committee 
also has in mind that the enactment of 
the emergency tax measures which are 
proposed might create a serious situa- 
tion and serve as an example for the 
adoption by other cities of similar tax 
measures. The entire plan referred to 
by this letter is contingent upon the veto 
of such measures by the Mayor and the 
enactment of legislation by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York to put 
the plan into effect. 

“The committee also feels that the bet- 
terment of New York City’s financial 
condition is of the utmost importance to 
the country as a whole and should have 
a favorable effect on the market value 


(Continued on Page 57) 


committee 


Do you control 


Adirondack Mountain Region Lines? 


New rates are now in effect and inspection service is important 


in applying the correct warranties. 


Send your orders to Clinton J. Ayres, Inc., the oldest agency 


in Saranac Lake, N. Y. and complete reports will be given you 


with diagrams of each risk. 


Or—bind the insurance with any one of our twenty-two compa- 


nies. 


Their brokerage Departments in New York City will 


cheerfully send your order to us to take care of. 


CLINTON J. 


AYRES, INc. 


(Founded by “Adirondack” Ayres) 


Saranac Lake 


‘- New York 





Pennsylvania Ass’n 
Re-elects Officers 


JAMES P. LAVELLE PRESIDENT 





Chairman John s. Fisher of National 
Union Condemns Currency Inflation 


In Talk At Pittsburgh 


Fisher, 





John S. 
Pennsylvania and now 
board of the National 
pressed his opposition to currency infla- 
tion when speaking last Thursday eve- 
ning at the banquet of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
William Penn Hotel. The state associa- 
tion held its two day convention there 
Thursday and Friday. Mr. Fisher said 
that “if we loosen up the frozen re- 
sources now in banks and convert them 
into credits which will float business we 
can forget the corruption of our mone- 
tary system. To devaluate the gold dollar, 
to turn out greenbacks on the printing 
presses, to remonetize silver would be a 
crime against the country and a dishon- 
est and dishonorable act of government.” 

James P. Lavelle, president of the as- 
sociation, was the other banquet speaker 
and Kenneth H. Blair, member of the 
executive committee, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, was _ toast- 
master. 


former governor of 
chairman of the 
Union Fire, ex- 


Other Banquet Speakers 
Other speakers at the convention today 
included H. R. Teitrick, chief of the di- 
vision of agents and brokers, Pennsyl- 
who ex- 
Pennsylvania Automobile 
which 


vania Insurance Department, 
plained the 


Liability Security Act, becomes 











Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 









United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Ketszy, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—. Statement June 30th, 1933 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES ‘ 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS ; 

*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 


$1,815,387.12 
725,570.91 
1;499,673.56 
9,867,713.63 
13,908,345.22 





effective January 1; N. S. Riviere, A. 
S. Galland, past president of Wilkes- 
Barre, and G. P. Muldaur general agent 
of the Unde rwriters’ Laboratories of 
New York City. 

The Allegheny County Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh were hosts. J. W. 
Henry was general chairman. Committee 
chairman were John C. McCarthy, W. 
L. Anthony, H. E. McKelvey, A Blum- 
enthal, Col. Harry C. Fry, M. Paul 
McBride and Mrs. A. C. Darragh of the 
ladies’ committee. 

All the officers of the Pennsylvania 
Association were re-elected to serve an- 
other year. The administration includes 
the following; president, James P. La- 
velle, Scranton; vice-presidents, J. W. 
Henry, Pittsburgh, and Warren R. Rob- 
erts, Bethlehem; treasurer, Everett D. 
Thomas, Scranton, and _ secretary-man- 
ager, Frank D. Moses, Harrisburgh. New 
members of the board of directors in- 
clude William C. McCormick, Williams- 
port; Glen H. Lindquist, Tarentum, and 
Henry M. Albert, Stroudsburgh. 

Automatic Cancelation and Overdue 

Balance Reports Opposed 

On another page of this issue are pre- 
sented extracts from the three winning 
papers submitted in a contest conducted 
by the state association to stimulate in- 
terest in leading topics of discussion 
among agents. Although the winning 
paper on the subject of automatic can- 
celation condemned adoption of this 
clause, there was considerable division 
of sentiment among agents at the con- 
vention. J. W. Henry, prominent Pitts- 
burgh producer, was one who favors at- 
tomatic cancelation. However, a reso- 
lution was adopted instructing the dele- 
gates of the Pennsylvania Association to 
vote against automatic cancelation at the 
National Association convention in Chi- 
cago this week. 

Another resolution was adopted that 
the state association oppose any move by 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
to require fire and casualty companies to 
file reports with the Department nam- 
ing agencies which are more than 9 
days overdue with balances owed their 
companies. 


inal _ — ——— 


Proceedings of National 
Ass’n of Insurance Agents 


Proceedings of the convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in progress this week in Chi- 
cago will be given in a special edition 
of The Eastern Underwriter to be is- 
sued after the close of the convention 
on Friday. 
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Says Agents Should Have Right to 
Replace Policies of Defunct Co.’s 


Pennsylvania Local Agent Holds That Attorney General’s 
Ruling There Removes Responsibility of Producers 
to Choose Companies of Good Standing 


Charles S. Gardner, Jr., of Blue Ridge 
Summit, Pa., a member of the Pennsyl- 
yania Association of Insurance Agents 
and winner of a prize for the best paper 
submitted as to the effects of the recent 
ruling of the attorney general of that 
state that an agent cannot legally re- 
place, without cost to an assured, a pol- 
icy written in a company which has 
failed, reaches the conclusion that this 
ruling is a grave mistake. In reading his 
paper before the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association last week at 
Pittsburgh Mr. Gardner said that the re- 
sponsibility of placing clients’ insurance 
with companies of good financial stand- 
ing rests with the agent, and if the com- 
pany fails he should have the option of 
replacing the coverage elsewhere without 
added expense to the policyholder. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Gardner’s paper follow: 

“We, the insurance producers, have 
been serving our communities for the 
past three years amidst banking hysteria, 
unemployment, uncertainty and distress. 
As competent insurance men there is 
not one among us who has not been 
studying studiously the financial state- 
ments of the companies he keeps and 
who has not pondered his full responsi- 
bility to his clientele should disaster be- 
fall one of his companies. As we witness 
some disaster and study our position, 
comes a ruling of the attorney general 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
by which opinion we the insurance pro- 
ducers are dismissed from any and all 
financial responsibility in the name and 
under the sanction of the law for the 
contracts which we offer the public. This 
ruling even goes further by providing a 
penalty under this commonwealth’s re- 
bating laws for any of us to replace, 


without cost to our assured, a replace- 
ment policy made necessary by a defunct 
insurance carrier. 

“IT cannot believe that we of the Na- 
tional and State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents have sought such freedom 
from responsibility. The words of the 
attorney general came to us in an hour 
of stress and uncertainty, momentarily 
seeming nothing short of heaven-sent. 
However, careful reflection on the full 
meaning of this opinion is as the devas- 
tating flood waters in answer to a prayer 
for gentle rain on a sun-parched land; 
the opinion serves not to strengthen but 
to destroy, and it strikes a body-blow 
to the very structure of our American 
agency system to which we are ll 
pledged. 


Agents’ Rights Put Ahead of Public 


“The insurance agent is the interme- 
diary between the assured and the com- 
pany in the distribution of this security. 
By the very code of ethics to which we 
have all subscribed we pledge our al- 
legiance first to the public, second to the 
companies, and third to our fellow mem- 
bers. We are of one mind that the 
rights of the public are at all times para- 
mount, and this Pennsylvania decision 
puts the agent’s individual rights ahead 
of the public, leaving the agent stripped 
of his personal, moral and financial re- 
sponsibility, and with nothing to offer to 
the public but the mechanics of service. 

“The American agency system has 
sought to establish for us a common high 
standard of ethics for the conduct of our 
business. We of the association seek to 
offer the public the best in insurance, 
and it is a logical sequence for us to 
choose our companies carefully and by 


Automatic Cancellation Opposed - 
By Agent At Pennsylvania Meeting 


Automatic cancellation of fire and cas- 

ualty policies for non-payment of premi- 
ums after a stipulated number of days 
was opposed by Dan F. Schmid of Erie, 
Pa. in a paper which won the prize in 
a contest conducted on this subject 
among members of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Mr. 
Schmid read his paper at the annual con- 
vention of the state association at Pitts- 
burgh last week. He believes that agents 
will give less attention to careful under- 
Writing if they are relieved of much of 
the responsibility for collecting premiums 
Promptly through operation of an auto- 
matic’ cancellation clause in each policy. 
Parts of Mr. Schmid’s paper are given 
herewith: 
_ “We are advocating more rigid quali- 
fcation laws for new agents, to better 
the agency ranks and prohibit the whole- 
sale introduction of new agents. These 
two laws would counteract each other. 
The cancellation law in enforcing collec- 
tons would relieve the new agent of this 
hazard of business, and who, being with- 
out collection troubles and financial wor- 
nies, would increase rather than decrease 
in number. 

“Few new agents are either competent 
or have sufficient capital to operate, and 
their company credit is moderate at 
most. We agents, however, who through 
years of collection experience and hard- 
ships have learned the value of credit 
control, should use that knowledge as a 
Weapon against the influx of new agents. 

his gives us a qualification law of our 


own, foreign to politics, which eliminates 
a tremendously high percentage of new- 
born competitors. Don’t make all agents 
equal and kill the fruits of our labors. 

“During the bank moratorium the life 
companies allowed an additional 30 days’ 
grace for payment of premium. We don’t 
need a panic—a bank moratorium—to ex- 
tend credit. We are the sole judge of 
credit extensions—and don’t forget that 
every individual, sometime or other, faces 
a ‘bank moratorium.’ Let’s keep our- 
selves in a position to meet the problem 
as it arises—lending a helpful hand to 
humanity and at the same time holding 
business which would otherwise be lost. 

“Who is the better judge of character 
and credits—the company, the state, or 
the agent, who alone knows the assured ? 
Let’s keep it personal. Many agents and 
companies would not enforce the law. 
We would be discriminated against by 
mutuals and reciprocals. It would in- 
crease company loss ratios because agents 
could accept every risk presented to the 
detriment of ‘risk selection’ and under- 
writing. It would further demoralize the 
business because companies would have 
less collection expense, and some com- 
panies would use the saving to pay ex- 
cessive and unwarranted commissions for 
the sake of premium volume. 

“The cost of premium collections is in 
our commission, and were this cost elim- 
inated through the operation of the au- 
tomatic cancellation law our commission 
would be excessive. Therefore the law 
would either reduce commissions or act 
as a lure to new agents.” 





the character of our offices to educate 
the public to deal with the responsible 
stock insurance agent, preferably those 
displaying the association emblem. Stock 
insurance is conceded the soundest in- 
surance because of its pyramided and in- 
terlocked financial structure from stock- 
holders to agent, opposed to the uncer- 
tainty and disastrous pitfalls in other 
classes of insurance carriers, many de- 
void of even capital structure or agents. 

“The agent has a just right to take the 
same pride in the comparable financial 
and service strength of his individual or- 
ganization that the company has in the 
displaying of its financial condition. The 
Pennsylvania ruling shears by law any 
responsibility which the agent could or 
should morally assume in relation to his 
clients and in the carrying on of his in- 
dividual organization in spite of calamity 
to the larger unit. By service and char- 
acter we have been educating the public 
to deal with the responsible agent ; while 
we, in turn, have endeavored to deal with 
the responsible and ethical company. The 
Pennsylvania decree financially levels our 
offices to the same low plane of the part- 
time and irresponsible agent. 

“IT cannot believe that by any stretch 
of the imagination it was the intent of 
the authors of the insurance rebating 
laws of this commonwealth to apply in 
the instance of a defunct carrier and its 
necessary reinsurance by the agent. It 


is rather a distorted emergency inter- 
pretation. The ruling would have been 
much fairer to all interests, promoting 
the high honor of the business of in- 
surance, were it simply to rule that it is 
purely discretionary with the agent to 
reinsure his own business at his own ex- 
pense at the time of a company failure. 
The ruling goes further when it declares 
it to be a rebate for the agent to make 
an honorable and just stand, in the best 
interest of his business and his public, at 
the time of emergency. I can see no 
evidence showing an inducement to pur- 
chase the original contract on the part 
of the agent other than additional secur- 
ity, equity and justice. 

“To my mind this decree of the attor- 
ney general is of such marked impor- 
tance that a test case should be insti- 
tuted in our courts to determine the le- 
gality of the opinion. The attorney gen- 
eral would have done the American 
agency system less injustice had he de- 
clared that the insurance agent and brok- 
er are morally responsible to their as- 
sureds for the financial collapse of their 
company. At once there would be aclose 
strengthening contact with the better 
agent and the better company with the 
gradual elimination of the weaker com- 
pany and the weaker agent. Here, at 
least, would be a solution to the problem 
of ‘too many companies and too many 
agents.’” 


Commissioners’ Action On Overdue 


Balances Opposed By Local Agents 


Only a small minority of local agents 
are badly behind on the payment of bal- 
ances due companies and the causes for 
such delinquencies can often be placed 
at the doors of insurance companies 
themselves, Paul E. Smith of Harrisburg, 
Pa.,° said when addressing the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents at Pittsburgh last 
Thursday afternoon. Mr. Smith won the 
prize awarded to the agent presenting 
the best paper discussing the resolution 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners that companies should 
file with insurance departments the 
names of agents with balances over nine- 
ty days due. Mr. Smith expressed strong 
opposition to this action by the commis- 
sioners, saying that the problem of col- 
lection of balances can be solved satis- 
factorily between agents and companies 
themselves. Following are extracts from 
his paper: 

“The agency force has weathered the 
economic storm through which we have 
just passed better than any profession or 
business of which I know. We hear bus- 
iness Organizations complaining of their 
collection troubles, some saying that as 
high as 50% of their customers have 
past due balances. A survey of insur- 
ance company records shows that only 
15% of all agents have what might 
really be called past due balances. Many 
of these past due balances are the fault 
of companies themselves, while a certain 
percentage may be traced directly to 
catastrophies such as bank failures or 
other conditions over which the agent 
has no control. With a condition no 
worse than this existing there is no real 
reason for the paternalistic attitude tak- 
en by the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention and their offer to go into the 
collection business for the sake of a few 
insurance companies whose business 
methods are not in keeping with the 
times. 

May Add to Public’s Expense 


“If the insurance department intends to 
use the information they will receive 
when requesting names of agents whose 
balances are past due, they will have to 
go into the collection business. This will 
seriously disrupt their natural functions. 


Men who are now investigating com- 
plaints and tending to routine business 
will spend their time adjusting differences 
between agents and companies and en- 
deavoring to collect past due balances. 
Duties which ordinarily should be per- 
formed by special agents. The insurance 
department must function properly and 
will naturally employ more men which 
will increase their expense. This increase 
will in turn be passed on to the insurance 
business as a whole in the form of ad- 
ditional taxes. All for the sake of a few 
companies who do not employ sound 
business methods. 

“The collection problem is a problem 
to be solved by two parties of the 
agency contract outside interference. The 
conservative companies who employ good 
business methods have proved themselves 
able to take care of their own collection 
problems and do not need outside help. 
The companies that criticize agents for 
not paying promptly have fostered delin- 
quents by extending credit in order to 
create favor and attract a greater volume 
of new business. When they are in dif- 
ficulties these companies should not ask 
for outside assistance to correct a con- 
dition of their own making. Good com- 
panies are for the most part good col- 
lectors, and good collectors do not allow 
chronic delinquents to continue. They 
cancel their contracts without delay and 
without the aid of a third party. 

“Volumes have been written on the 
subject of agency collections. We hear 
that agents give their clients too much 
time to pay their premiums, and now we 
hear that by filing the names of delin- 
quent agents with the insurance depart- 
ment this age-old subject will be settled 
and the insurance business will be placed 
on a more wholesome credit basis. This 
may be true, but it is doubtful. Delin- 
quent agents as a general rule are good 
collectors. I have in mind four instances 
in which it was necessary, for the com- 
panies interested in agencies, to place a 
committee in charge and try to salvage 
what they could before placing the agen- 
cy on the auction block. In each of 
these agencies the amount of outstanding 
premiums was small compared to the bal- 
ance due. The fault was not with the 
insuring public, but with the lax business 
methods employed by the agents in ques- 
tion. The alert agent knows of too many 
good prospects which may be solicited 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Small Rate Increase 
Gained in Mississippi 


LOSS RATIO ADMITTEDLY HIGH 


Insurance Commission Recognizes Jus- 
tice of Companies’ Appeal; 93% 
Loss Ratio for 1932 
With the granting of an increase of 
approximately a 5% average on fire rates, 
the Insurance Commission of Mississippi 
reviewed the five-year period in its an- 
nual report as of June 24, 1933, just is- 
sued. Losses for 1932 showed an im- 
provement over 1931 and for 1933 had 


continued to improve. | ; 
For the five-year period, the ratio of 
loss incurred to premiums received was: 


1928, 49.2%; 1929, 51%; 1930, 82.5%; 
1931, 98.2%; 1932, 92.9%; five years, 
71.1%. 


“While fire insurance rates in Missis- 
sippi are high,” read the report, “they 
are not as high, in proportion to the 
burning ratio, as in surrounding states. 
Regardless of any impression to the con- 
trary, the average rate in Mississippi is 
being gradually lowered. In 1919 the 
average was $2.19 per $100; in 1927 it 
was $1.67, and in 1932, $1.40.” ; 

The report cited that only eighty-four 
stock fire companies and eleven mutuals 
and reciprocals were members of the 
State Rating Bureau. The commission is 
composed of George D. Riley, state in- 
surance commissioner, who is ex-officio 
chairman; M. Shelby Pickett, vice-chair- 
man; Guy M. Houston, secretary, and H. 
H. Boswell. 

With the underwriting loss for five 
years in Mississippi being $4,904,430, the 
Commission reported it was “without 
authority to refuse some relief or adjust- 
ment” when the companies were asking 
for a “fair and reasonable profit.” 

“To reflect an underwriting profit of 
4.3%, the premiums would have to be 
increased approximately 3914%,” read the 
report. “The companies appealed to the 
Commission for relief and an adjustment 
in rates was granted under which an 
average increase of approximately 5% 
was anticipated.” 

The report said no increase applied to 
farm property “although it may be 
noted that only two companies now in- 
sure farm property in Mississippi to any 
appreciable extent, present rates being 
considered inadequate.” 


Philadelphia Agents 
Offer Recommendations 


Members of the Philadelphia Insur- 
ance Agents Association met _ recently 
with a committee of companies’ repre- 
sentatives to discuss the question of com- 
missions on suburban business and 
branch office competition. Speaking for 
the local agent C. T. Monk urged the 
companies to consider the following rep- 
resentations : 

All solicitors whether on salary or 
commission, operating under company 
agents’ licenses, to be abolished. No 
business to be written over the counter 
for other than brokers regularly licensed 
by the Insurance Department of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Article XI, Section 3, Line 11 of By- 
Laws referred to above; rate of commis- 
sion 10% to be erased and 15% substi- 
tuted. 

_ All reinsurance between company of- 
fices, managerial offices and agencies to 
be placed at not exceeding the broker- 
age commission in accordance with the 


rules of the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers Association. 
Otho E. Lane, president of the Fire 


Association group, who was unanimously 
chosen chairman, stated it would be nec- 
essary, in fairness, to submit the matter 
to non-association agents, and added that 
it would strengthen his position as chair- 
man of the Philadelphia and suburban 
committee of the E. U. A. if the local 
agents would rescind their action of last 
July opposing the suburban commission 
scale. 
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Companies Facing 
Higher Taxes in Illinois 


BLANKET CORPORATION BILL 


Tax of 3% Proposed on Net Income of 
Every Corporation Doing Busi- 
ness in Illinois 


A tax of 3% on the net income of 
every insurance corporation doing busi- 
ness in Illinois is in the immediate pros- 
pect, which tax will be in addition to all 
A bill which fails to 


from a 


other taxes paid. 
exempt insurance companies 
blanket corporation tax 
been submitted by the administration to 


measure has 


the special session of the general assem- 
bly which now is trying to find money 
to finance the emergency relief program 
of the state this winter. 

However, this tax, if the bill finally 
passes, would be a continuing addition 
to the state’s revenues because the bill 
provides that it would apply to the emer- 
gency relief fund up until July 1, 1935, 
and thereafterward to the common school 





fund. The bill is No. 9 in the Senate. 

The bill defines a corporation as “every 
corporation for pecuniary profit whether 
domestic or foreign, incorporated or ad- 
mitted to do business in this state,” and 
specifies net income to mean “the entire 
income of any corporation from any 
source whatsoever less the deductions 
provided.” 


ESSEX COUNTY BOARD 
The next meeting of the Essex County 
Board of Underwriters will be held on 
Tuesday, October 24, in Newark. Julius 
Klein of Rosenthal & Klein, president of 
the organization, will preside. 





LOCAL BOARD OFFICERS 
J. R. Vaughan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Waterloo, Ia., Insurors As- 
sociation to succeed L. J. Duke. David 
E. Seger has been named _ vice-presi- 
dent, and B. L. Holton, re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


FRANKLIN FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Franklin Fire of the Home of Ne ° 
York group has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share, 
payable November 1 to stock of record 
October 20. 





_ THE FEARFUL YEARS 


These years of the locust teach lessons hard but worthwhile. If 
the recent unregretted unpleasantness does no more than drive 
home the fundamental need for stability in business its cost will 


not have been too great. 


And another priceless lesson has been taught: that stability 
cannot exist without cooperation and fair competitive methods. 
Long before the President placed so much stréss on them we be- 
lieved in trade organizations and the work they do. As you 
doubtless know, we are “organization” companies. We concurred 
in the National Association's Milwaukee Resolution. It is our 
conviction that only through the cooperation of the best minds 
among industrial, commercial and insurance organizations can 
the business of fire insurance and the agency profession reach 
their utmost usefulness to the public. 

We invite analyses and investigation. Our agency policies 
are just and equitable, our investments are conservative, our loss- 
paying record excellent, our management and field staff experi- 
enced, capable and helpful. Our Best's Ratings, our financial] 
statements, our security portfolio, our reports to insurance depart- 
ments, our treatment of agents will stand the closest scrutiny. 
Two hundred years, and more, of sound insurance have built 
for us a tradition and reputation of faultless integrity and fair- 


dealing. 


Send for our new, 32-page brochure, "Through the Years’— 


no obligation, of course. 


It gives our investment holdings, fi- 


nancial statements, Best's Ratings, comparative investment sta- 
tistics, agency policies and other interesting facts about three of 
the soundest companies in America’s stabilizing industry. 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 
The 
MANHATTAN 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
The 
UNION FIRE, 


Accident and General Insurance Company 


99 JOHN STREET 





WE DO OUR PART 


NEW YORK 


Campaign Manager | 


For Mayor O’Brien | 


—— as 








ABRAHAM KAPLAN 

Mayor O’Brien of New York appar- 
ently has a fondness for insurance men 
for his campaign managers. A year ago, 
when he was candidate to fill the unex- 
pired term of former Mayor Walker, 
O’Brien selected James J. Hoey of Hoey 
& Ellison, local agents, as manager. Mr. 
Hoey is this year supporting Joseph V. 
McKee for mayor. This week it was an- 
nounced that the mayor had selected 
former State Senator Abraham Kaplan, 
member of Powers, Kaplan & Berger, 
prominent insurance lawyers, as mana- 
ger of the city-wide campaign for re- 
election. 

Mr. Kaplan has long been active in the 
political, legal and civic life of the city 
and as an insurance lawyer has acquired 
a splendid reputation for successful pros- 
ecutions of arson rings. He is president 
of the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion, a post he has held since 1921, and 
likewise a certified public accountant. 





Balance Paid, Agent Shows 
His Joy in Bit of Verse 
The general belief is that writers, 
poets, artists and musicians are not good 
mathematicians or financiers. However, 
in these troublesome days when nearly 
all local agents have difficulty keeping 
balances paid, one producer of the 
America Fore group, with a gift for writ- 
ing verse, this week sent to New York 
his check covering his complete balance. 
With the check came the following: _ 
“We enclose our check which pays in 
full. 
“Make no mistake it was a tough pull. 
“We received your warning the other 
day 
“Of what you'd do if we did not pay. 
“We're lucky guys, we want you to 
know, 
“Cause we were able to dig up the 
dough. 
“Matter of fact with us all is well, 
“So the Insurance Super can go to 
Hell. . 
“Know, Lots & Stickem,” 
“A.C. Stickem, Pressurist.” 





NEW WISCONSIN POLICY 


The new fire insurance policy form for 
Wisconsin is now on the press and wil 
be ready for distribution within a short 
time. Insurance Commissioner H. 
Mortensen points out that there are no 
major changes in the form which was 
prepared in connection with the recodifi- 
cation of the insurance laws of the state 
ordered by the 1933 legislature. There 15, 
however, a simplification of language: 
Companies are given until January, 1935, 
to use their old policies. 
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The Influence Of Insurance On 


At a time when all countries try to 
restrict their imports and to increase 
their exports in order to obtain a favor- 
able balance of trade and prevent money 
from leaving the country the question 
has often been asked, to what extent 
does insurance contribute to balances of 
payments between different countries, or 
in other words; Which countries export 
and which import insurance? These dis- 
cussions have not remained in the field 
of theory, but many countries have taken 
steps to restrict the free flow of insur- 
ance for the purpose of securing a favor- 
able balance of payments: that is, a sur- 
plus of insurance money coming into the 
country over such money leaving it. 

Three questions suggest themselves in 
this connection: 

(1) Is it possible to know with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy how the results from 
international insurance affect the bal- 
ance of payments of a given country? 
To what extent do they contribute to 
a favorable or unfavorable balance of 
payments for such country? 

(2) Is it possible to devise measures to 
guide insurance in such a manner as 
to compel a favorable balance of pay- 
ments from the insurance business 
transacted ? 

(3) Would the disturbance caused by the 
application of such measures be war- 
ranted by the possible results there- 
from ? 

It may right here be said that all three 
questions must, after a careful study of 
the subject and of the factors involved, 
be answered with an emphatic “No”. 

Based on Wide Distribution 

The principle underlying all insurance 
is the widest distribution of risk. The 
wider the distribution of risk the safer 
and sounder the insurance covering it. 

A fire insurance company operating in 
only one state or city could work only 
on a very limited scale and even then 
would be exposed to great danger. A 
local conflagration might wipe it out. A 
company writing exclusively property in 
San Francisco would hardly have been 
able to survive the catastrophe of 1906. 
A life insurance company operating in a 
small territory could be ruined by a local 
epidemic. Direct writing companies do 
in most instances restrict their business 
to their home country, provided that 
country is not too small; but no insur- 
ance company doing such a restricted 
business can get along without reinsur- 
ance, and reinsurance is international 
and through this reinsurance even a local 
company participates in business the 
world over. 

Reinsurance is the melting pot of in- 
surance, where the fire premiums collect- 
ed in the United States, France and 
England are thrown together not only 
with the fire premiums collected in Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain but also with the 
premiums derived from life, accident, 
marine and casualty business; where the 
business from all countries in all branch- 
es is integrated into one portfolio, into 
the great worldwide, international busi- 
ness of insurance, until life premiums 
from Italy and Germany, fire premiums 
from the United States and Eneland, 
marine premiums from France and Snain 
help to pay a conflagration loss in China. 

Only in that manner. by reinsurance 
and retrocession, can the necessary in- 
tegration of insurance be obtained which 
makes it possible to pay for disasters 
like the destruction of San Francisco or 
Tokio, or the sinking of the Titanic and 
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‘Trade Balances 


By H. J. Werder 


‘the burning of the Georges Philippar. 


“National insurance” is a misnomer but 
“national reinsurance” is a contradiction 
in terms. Nationalism is the very antithe- 
sis of insurance. 

Yet in spite of these obvious facts, 
obvious to the layman as well as the in- 
surance man, efforts are being made in 
many parts of the world to “keep insur- 
ance premiums at home”; to favor 
domestic companies and to restrict the 
activities of foreign companies in every 
possible manner as far as is compatible 
with existing trade agreements and often 
stretching such agreements to the break- 
ing point. These efforts are only in line 
with the present state of mind, bent on 
restoring the economic life of the world 
along national lines. Reconstruction on 
an international basis seems to be too 
great a task at present and will have 
to be postponed for the future. 

In What Manner is Insurance 
International? 


The question of the influence of inter- 
national insurance on balances of pay- 
ments has been the subject of a number 
of studies and treatises scattered through 
many publications. Those dating back to 
the pre-war era may, as far as facts 
and figures are concerned, be dismissed. 
The world war has thoroughly upset in- 
ternational insurance and_ particularly 
reinsurance. Some attempts have been 
made more recently to throw light on the 
matter under discussion. Wilhelm Kiss- 
kalt, director general of the Munich Re- 
insurance Co., published a treatise in 1926. 
Even more recent is an essay by Profes- 
sor Lengyel, of Vienna, published in the 
“Assekuranz Jahrbuch” volume 52, page 
231 ff.; also an article by Eric Schnoy 
in Neumann’s Zeitschrift of May 23, 
1933. A study by Professor Dr. Furlan 
of Basle university in the Assekuranz 
Tahrbuch of 1933, entitled “Autarchie and 
Insurance,” also deals with this subject. 

International insurance manifests itself 
along three lines; 

1. A domestic company writes direct 
business in a foreign country, where 
it is admitted. 

2. Domestic capital is invested in the 
shares of foreign companies. 

3. Reinsurance: The activities of foreign 
branches of insurance companies are 
steadily declining in many countries. 
Even the smallest countries try to be- 
come self-sufficient in industry and in- 
surance and launch national companies. 
which frequently cannot exist without 
being backed by foreign capital. But 
the hope is that at some future dav 
this backing may be dispensed with 
and in the meantime they are favored 
in every possible manner. In countries, 
where but a short time ago the busi- 
ness done by foreign companies great- 
ly exceeded the writings of domestic 
units, legislation and especially dis- 
criminating taxation have succeeded in 
steadily reducing the business of the 
foreign companies, which are finally 
compelled to change their foreign 
branches into domestic corporations of 
the country where they are working 
in order to be able to compete with 
national enterprises, and this even 
though such foreign companies have 
been doing business in such countries 
for many decades. This development 
is especially noticeable in South Amer- 
ican states, like Argentine, Brazil and 
Chile, in spite of the fact that these 
countries have neither sufficient finan- 
cial stability nor technical knowledge 


and training for the tasks they assume. 

Domestic capital is extensively invested 
in the shares of foreign companies in 
foreign countries, partly for the purpose 
of participating in their profits, partly 
for the purpose of controlling or influen- 
cing their activities. This is done espe- 
cially by reinsurance companies. Rein- 
surance is more difficult to control than 
direct business, but efforts to that end 
are not lacking. 


Difficulties in Getting Insurance 


“Trade” Data 


Factors involved in compiling statis- 
tics on the insurance business transacted 
between two or more nations are of be- 
wildering variety and complexity. Statis- 
tics are either lacking or incomplete and 
often based on different principles, so 
that they cannot be used for compara- 
tive purposes. They are, for instance, 
compiled in one country on an incurred 
and in an other on a paid basis, and even 
in the same country both methods are 
used in different branches of insurance. 
During recent years some countries have 
tried to analyze the factors making up 
the balance of international trade in ord- 
er to devise methods of determining ten- 
dencies and final results for individual 
countries. 

There are also international bodies, 
above all the League of Nations, which 
collect and publish data. In these com- 
pilations insurance is classed as inter- 
national service together with shipping, 
but does not show as a separate item. 
Accurate figures for these invisible im- 
ports and exports cannot be obtained; 
the best obtainable are more or less re- 
liable estimates, and even such estimates 
afe extremely difficult to make. The final 
result of all these studies is again at 
best the determination of a trend or 
tendency for certain countries. 

To compare the premium income and 
loss payments of a domestic company’s 
business in a foreign country with the 
respective activities of a foreign company 
in that domestic country is a very crude 
way, which leaves many important fac- 
tors out of consideration, like returns 
from capital investments, interest on de- 
posits, accounts currents, movement of 
legal reserves, etc. Only after all these 
factors have been duly considered can 
we speak of a balance, and even then it 
does not mean that such a balance has 
actually been transferred to the foreign 
country. 

International direct business is, after 
all, only a small factor in international 
insurance. Far more important is inter- 
national reinsurance. And here again re- 
insurance does not influence the balance 
of payments as long as these transac- 
tions between different countries offset 
each other. Only balances, actually trans- 
ferred from one country to another, have 
a meaning. 

A third factor is direct insurance of a 
national in a foreign company in a fo- 
reign country. If a New York exporter 
takes out direct insurance in a London 
company he pays his premium in Lon- 
don, if a London exporter insures in 
New York he pays his premium in New 
York. Such transactions undoubtedly in- 
fluence the balance of payments but they 
entirely escape statistical compilation. 

Conclusion 

The final conclusion on the basis of 
available material is that only for very 
few states can a definite trend in the 
financial results of international insur- 
ance be ascertained. Great Britain un- 


Lnternational 


doubtedly exports insurance. So does 
Switzerland. The United States undoubt. 
edly imports insurance and pays out more 
to foreign countries than it receives, In 
most other countries the influence of ip. 
ternational insurance on balance of pay- 
ments cannot be ascertained even in its 
trend, but it is safe to say that either 
way it is generally greatly over-rated 
and too small to warrant all the efforts 
expended in attempts to regulate it. In 
the long run it tends to off-set over a 
period of vears. 





E. U. A. TO MEET OCT. 19 
The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its next meeting at noon on 
Thursday, October 19, in New York. The 
executive committee will meet on the 
same day at an earlier hour. 





Chicago Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 
uation justifies this delay in payments. 

Archibald J. Smith of Zweig, Smith & 
Co., local agents in New York, speaking 
also Wednesday morning on the subject 
of inland marine insurance, presented 
a convincing appeal for local agents to 
support the uniform definition and inter- 
pretation of inland marine underwriting 
powers which is now being put into op- 
eration in many states. He said this 
valiant attempt at self-regulation of an 
important branch of insurance could suc- 
ceed only if all parties, agents, compa- 
nies and others, adhered to the regula- 
tions which had been framed after two 
years of painstaking effort. 

This afternoon James L. Case of Nor- 
wich, Conn., presented the report of the 
committee on automatic cancelation 
which showed that over 4,170 agents 
voted in favor of inserting such a clause 
in fire and casualty policies, to be ef- 
fective in the event of non-payment of 
premiums, while only 1,200 have indicated 
that they are not in favor of such a solu- 
tion of the problem of over-extension 
of credit to assureds. 

Workmen’s Compensation Discussed 

With the workmen’s compensation 
problem in the national limelight a floor 
discussion on it came this afternoon 
when F. J. Ney, Fred L. Gray Co, 
Minneapolis, told about servicing the 
small risks and Cruger T. Smith, Crad- 
dock & Smith, Dallas, gave in detail his 
agency’s approach to the solution of the 
soliciting problem. Mr. Smith stressed 
that he discussed accident cost rather 
than premium cost in approaching the 
executive officer of the corporation being 
solicited. 

The recommendations made in execu- 
tive committee session yesterday by 
George W. Carter, Detroit, as chairman 
of the casualty conference committee, 
to improve the situation have aroused 
interest. To make his rehabilitation pro- 
gram effective, Mr. Carter said the 
agents, brokers and companies would 
have to join together in a united front. 
He urged that the companies bury the 
past and begin negotiations immediately 
for rate and_ schedule refinements. 
Among his recommendations were: 

That rates-be projected on basis of 
1932 experience; that schedule rating be 
abolished immediately; that the experi- 
ence rating plan be projected to em- 
brace the first six months of the cur- 
rent policy period, and that a central 
audit bureau be established. 
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WE DO OUR PART 


IN YOUR SALES EFFORT 


Emphasize PROTECTION 


Fundamentals carry the big appeal in sales — than the general decline requires. (Some are 


effort today. Frills are of little value. actually increasing their volume.) 


' . . However, that is not the whole story. 
This is especially true of insurance, which Analysis of every assured’s business and its 
exists only to fill a basic need. Other argu: _ essential needs for protection to guarantee con- 


ments are effective at times. But the cycle has tinued existence if loss occurs is equally im- 

returned to the fundamental one—protection.  POrtant. 

That must be emphasized now. When these needs are exposed, the assured 
or prospect will readily recognize them. All 


It is a really powerful appeal. Agents who this means hard work, but such emphasis on 


overlook it may lose a greater share of business _ protection is profitable to agents. 





AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE IMporTERS & ExporTeRS INSURANCE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
CoMPANY OF NEw YorkK CoMPANY OF New York INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1918 ; Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Gtose & REpuBLIc INSURANCE COMPANY _ : _ : 
oF AMERICA KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY New YorK Fire INSURANCE 


Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862) : oF New York CoMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1913 (Incorporated 1832) Capital, $1,000,000.00 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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New York Decision 
On Pro Rata Clause 


COMPANY TO APPEAL DECISION 


Lower Court Fails to Relieve Insurer on 
Ground There Was Other Insur- 


ance Existing at Same Time 


An appeal has been taken by the 
North 
City Court, Kings County, to the Appel- 
late New York Supreme 
Court, Second Department, in the case 


River from the decision of the 


Term of the 
brought by Julius Greenburg against the 


North lower court 


struck out the affirmative defense of the 


River, wherein the 
company, involving a novel point of in- 
surance law. Both the North 
the Connecticut Fire had issued policies 
of fire insurance to the Excellent Appet- 
Bakery, 


owned by the said assured. Each of the 


River and 


izing Inc., covering property 


policies contained the following standard 
provision : 

“This company shall not be liable for 
a greater proportion of any loss or dam- 
age than the amount herein insured shall 
bear to the whole insurance covering the 
property, whether valid or not and 
whether collectible or not.” 

The Excellent Appetizing Bakery, Inc., 
transferred all of its property covered 
by both of the policies to Julius Green- 
berg, its president, in his individual capa- 
city. The North River policy was endors- 
ed and changed to cover “Julius Green- 
berg, as owner,” but no change was made 
in the policy of the Connecticut Fire. 

\ fire occured thereafter and Green- 
berg claimed the full amount of the loss 
from the North River. The North River 
claimed in court that it is not obligated 
to pay the full amount of the loss, con- 
tending that the loss should be appor- 
tioned between both of the insurance 
companies under the standard provision 
of the policies, each of the policies being 
in similar amount, and the fact that 
Greenberg had failed to effect a similar 
endorsement on the Connecticut Fire 
policy changing the coverage to himself 
as assured, as was done under the North 
River policy, should not place Greenberg 
in the position to insist that the full 
amount of the loss should be paid by 
the North River. 


Insurance Company’s Contention 


The North 
court that 


River further contended in 
“Grecnberg had conducted 


Home NRA Paraders 


The Delegation of the 
Home cf New York as it 
appeared in the recent 
NRA parade in New 
York City. President 
Wilfred Kurth is visible 
in the center of the right 
hand picture. The Home 
made a notable showing 


business of the Excellent Appetizing 
Bakery, Inc., under the name of Julius 
Greenberg. As far as the defendant has 
been able to ascertain, the corporate en- 
tity, the Excellent Appetizing Bakery, 
Inc., has never been dissolved.” 

The insurer’s contention in the lower 
court, and which will be presented to 
the Appellate Court for its decision is: 

“That this liability shall thus be limit- 
ed without regard to the validity of 
other insurance seems to be expressed 
with equal clearness and conclusiveness. 
The clause ‘whether valid or not and 
whether collectible or not’ plainly imports 
a purpose to exclude from the scope of 
the prorating provision any question as 
to the liability of other insurers on the 
same property. In the instant case it 
might well be stated that the insurance 
which this carrier seeks to prorate was 
unquestionably valid at its inception. It 
is the contention of this carrier that it 
is entitled to prorate the liability with 
other insurance covering the same prop- 
erty and that it has the right to ap- 
portion the liability regardless of the 
validity or invalidity of other insurance, 
and regardless of collectibility or lack 
of collectibility.” 

If the North River’s position is valid 
on this particular point, the greatest 
amount that the plaintiff can recover in 
the action against the North River would 
be one half of the loss, both policies 
having been issued for a like amount. 


Opinion of City Court 


Following is the lower court’s opinion, 
from which the appeal has been taken: 

“Greenberg v. North River Ins. Co. of 
City of N. Y—Motion to strike out the 
affirmative defense is granted. The de- 
fense, based on the prorata liability 
clause of the policy, is asserted in miti- 
gation of damages but it is insufficient 
on its face for any purpose, assuming its 
truth. The clause of the policy which 
provides for an apportionment of the 
loss to the whole insurance covering the 
property is not available to defendant 
because the other insurance (pleaded in 
mitigation) covered only the former 
owner’s interest and not plaintiff’s. With- 
in the meaning of this clause the other 
insurance was not a part of the whole 
insurance covering the property. (Smith 
v. Northern Ins. Co. 232 A.D. 354.) 

The lower court’s decision establishes 
a precedent in insurance law, and the 
result of the appeal will be of interest 
to insurance offices in general. Alex. 
Davis of the law firm of Goldstein & 
Goldstein appears for the respondent. 
Samuel D. MacPeak represents the in- 
surance company. 
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Palmer Moves to Curb 
Agents’ Credit Abuses 


NOT A COLLECTION AGENCY 
Department Must ‘Act for Many Rea- 
sons Against Those Who Improp- 
erly With-hold Premiums 


In a letter sent late last week to all 





fire and casualty companies doing busi- 
ness in Illinois stating that the names of 
well as of 
agents with balances must be 
reported to the Insurance Department on 
or before October 15, Insurance Director 
Ernest Palmer also said that “it is the 
ruling of this Department that an un- 
warranted extension of credit to the as- 
sured which at the present time we shall 
consider to be more than 90 days, is 
distinctly in the nature of a rebate unless 
interest is charged and collected on the 


sub-agents and brokers as 


overdue 


delinquent balance.” 

The necessity for the additional ruling 
covering sub-agents and brokers arises 
from the fact that a large number of 
agents, particularly in Chicago, are sup- 
ervising agents and accept considerable 
business from sub-agents and brokers. 

“It, therefore, follows that many 
agents and brokers licensed by the State 
of Illinois might be delinquent in the 
payment of their accounts and the rec- 
ord would not be available here provid- 
ed your principal agent was himself not 
delinquent and had not reported to you 
the delinquencies of those other sub- 
agents or brokers with whom he deals 
in your behalf,” said Mr. Palmer. 


Defends Collection of Data 


In addition to including sub-agents 
and brokers within the ruling calling for 
information on overdue balances, Direc- 
tor Palmer went on to give his reasons 
why information on the over extension 
of credit should be furnished the Illinois 
Insurance Department. He denied that 
his Department would act as a collection 
agent but maintained that it is the duty of 
the state insurance supervising official 
to refuse to re-license those agents who 
improperly hold premiums due their com- 
panies. Telling why the Illinois Depart- 
ment is interested in collecting data on 
delinquent agency accounts Mr. Palmer 
said: 

“1. All and _ solicitors 


agents, brokers 


are licensed by the State of Illinois and 
it is our duty to determine whether they 


——_— 
are improperly withholding funds which 
they have collected from the policyhold. 
ers of this state. 

“2. It is the duty of this Departmen; 
to see that all policyholders are treateg 
fairly and without discrimination. If cer. 
tain policyholders are allowed credit fo; 
the payment of their premiums beyond 
a reasonable time it is in the nature of 
a rebate unless interest is collected op 
the amount owed. 

“3. This Department is concerned 
with the condition of insurance compa- 
nies and the conduct of their business 
along reasonable and practical lines. 
Companies are not allowed to take credit 
in their annual statements for premiums 
over ninety days due and certainly jy 
common with practically every other line 
of business they are entitled to be paid 
for their product within ninety days, 

“It has been said in some quarters 
that one Insurance Department, through 
these rulings and in the collection of 
this data, is attempting to act as a collec. 
tion agency for the companies. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth or the 
real purpose which prompted our action 

“Neither companies nor agents and 
brokers need have any fear that the in- 
formation we have obtained will be im- 
properly used nor that any agent or 
broker will have his license cancelled 
without a complete review of all the facts 
and a hearing because certainly they 
are entitled to their day in court. 

“It is obvious, however, that if this 
Department is to function properly for 
the protection of the policyholders of 
this state, we must refuse to re-license 
any agent or broker who _ improperly 
withholds premiums which he has col- 
lected and it is further obvious. that 
companies cannot remain in a strong 
position unless they receive reasonably 
prompt payment for the policies which 
they issue and it is further obvious that 
discrimination exists between policyhold- 
ers if some are granted free insurance 
for an unreasonable length of time.” 


Overdue Balances 


(Continued from Page 41) 

to waste his time on a slow-paying client, 
and is convinced that if he and his com- 
pany are to survive they must operate 
on a collect or cancel basis. The ma- 
jority of agents who are extending credit 
are using the profits they have made in 
the past years to do so and are not de- 
pending on the liberality of the compan- 
ies they represent, therefore it is not 
likely the credit situation would be in- 
proved by this insurance department ac- 
tion.” 
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‘*Had-to-Cancel’’ Assureds Are Now 
Good Prospects for More Premiums 


Agents Urged to Go Over Books and Start to Replace Business 
Which Was Lost When Policyholders Had to Drop 


Protection to Save Expenses 


With general business visibly improved 
over conditions prevailing a year ago, 
local agents are urged to attempt to re- 
place many policies carried by their cli- 
ents formerly and dropped because of 
effects of the depression. The Boston 
and Old Colony companies, through their 
monthly publication, The Accelerator, 
request producers to offset the losses in 
premium income occasioned by cancela- 
tions by telling those old policyholders 
that now is the time to restore such 
coverage. Outlining a sales procedure, 
The Accelerator says: 

Today men are going back to work. 
Wage increases are common. People 
who were forced to cancel their insur- 
ance during the lean years are now get- 
ting ready to replace their canceled poli- 
cies. These prospects are like hidden 
gold in every agent’s books. 

One agent told us that while he had 
been wearing out shoe leather and burn- 
ing up gasoline making calls looking for 
new business he discovered this source 
of new business more or less by sur- 
prise. He suddenly noticed how depart- 
ment stores and other business houses 
were making systematic efforts to re- 
gain lost customers. 


Old Clients More Prosperous 


He checked over his own books and 
made up a list of customers who had 
canceled their insurance due to business 
reverses. As the list progressed he was 
considerably surprised and dismayed 
when he realized how long it was since 
he had seen most of them. Promptly 
deciding that he would make a test case, 
he picked out one name, we'll call it 
Jones, whom he had last seen eight 
months ago. At that time in an effort 
to cut down expenses, Jones canceled 
the automobile insurance on his car. 
When our agent found Jones he re- 
ceived a surprise. Mr. Jones no longer 
talked depression. Back on the job at 
his old salary he was now the proud 
possessor of a new car. The insurance? 
Well, that had been written at least 
three months before by a competing 
agent who was alive enough to keep 
track of Mr. Jones’ improved business 
conditions. One jolt like this was 
enough to set our agent thinking and 
planning how to meet this situation. 

He sat down and wrote a letter to 
every lost-by-cancelation customer, 
showing that he had not forgotten these 
people. The letters were followed with 
personal calls. Of course he did’ not 
write new insurance for every one of 
them. He did write enough to pay for 
his time and expense, and when the ma- 
jority of these people are ready to buy, 
he feels that they will buy from him. 
To make sure of this business as it de- 
velops our agent plans to call on each 
and every prospect every month. 

Now as to your own plans? Don’t 
forget. The light of business is green, 
and you would turn red with embarrass- 
ment if your competitors should write 
any business that really should be yours 
This class of prospects are not new cus- 
tomers. They don’t need to be sold. 
They are old customers who need to be 
resold. They will not want to rewrite 
their insurance elsewhere when they are 
again in a position to buy insurance from 
you Sut if you neglect them, remem- 
ber that your competitors have probably 
been watching these prospects right 
along and will know just when to step 
in and close them. Habit has much to 
do with a man’s method of living and 
buying. We buy where we are used to 
buying unless we grow dissatisfied or 


unless someone approaches us at the 
psychological moment. Keep former 
customers in the habit of talking over 
their insurance problems with you. Show 
them why they should protect what they 
still have before they buy anything new. 
Type of Letter Which May Be Used 


Why not go over your books now and 
list the names of every former customer 
who ought to be in the market for new 
insurance? On a card make a note of 
the cancelation date, the coverage can- 
celed, the last time you saw the cus- 
tomer and the present cost of the pro- 
tection. Through discreet inquiries find 
out all you can about the prospect’s pres- 
ent financial condition. Then write him 
a letter. It might read about like this: 


Mr. Former Customer 
1 Any Street 
Yourtown, State 


Dear Sir: 

We were sorry when you dropped the 
insurance covering yOUur................ ‘ 
RE A ee 3ut now that busi- 


ness is going brisky forward, wouldn’t 
it be wise to have us put the insurance 
in force again? Nor is this suggestion 
entirely selfish. 

Of course we value your business, Mr. 
Customer, and want to have your name 
on our books once more but the impor- 
tant thing is that we don’t want you to 
crowd your luck. So far you may not 
have had a loss. But can you or any- 
one else say you won't have one to- 
morrow? Furthermore, if you should 
have a loss the chances are that it vould 
be many, many times the amount of the 
premium, which 15 $........006..e Why 
not stop in our office today, or if you 
prefer call us up? Our telephone num- 
DOE Wiirec chwisetoasntssenus Tell us to 
write up the policy. We have all the 
facts. Tomorrow may be too late. 

Sincerely, 

Now while this letter will make those 
reading it think of your agency it will 
take more than a letter to galvanize 
most of the old customers into action. 
Only personal calls—many personal calls 
—will do the job for you. 

The light of business flashes green. 
Now is the time to go after your “old- 
had-to-cancel” policyholders and _ sell 
them new insurance. 





Newark Salvage Corps 
Got Auto 25 Years Ago 


On October 1, 1908, twenty-five years 
ago, the Newark Salvage Corps put its 
first automobile, a Locomobile, into serv- 
ice. This machine created great interest 
as it was the first gasolene driven fire 
apparatus in the New Jersey metropolis. 
The corps operated with one automobile 
and one horse-driven wagon in reserve 
for about a year and then the second 
automobile was installed, replacing the 
horses. 


AWAIT MISSOURI DECISION 

The Missouri Supreme Court in banc 
has under advisemen{ the recommenda- 
tion of Special Commissioner J. j 
Walden that forty-five fire insurance 
companies doing business in Missouri be 
restrained from further collection of a 
16 2/3% increase in fire, windstorm and 
lightning insurance rates put into effect 
on June 1, 1930, over the protest of for- 
mer State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson, and that they and 
twenty other companies be required to 
pay back immediately to their policy- 
holders the increased premiunis collected 
after the date named. 








Gather “Round 


at 





Golden Hull 


At Fulton and William Streets 





TOP IN some noon at Childs Golden Hill 
and meet your friends—for Childs Fulton- 
and-William is the favorite dining rendezvous 
for the whole downtown insurance district! 
...a pleasant, friendly, cozy spot ... where 
you can leisurely eat of the best . . . drink of 


the best. 


In addition to the Lunch Counter, many 
insurance men like the Colonial Dining Room 
for small informal gatherings, and the semi- 
private rooms for larger groups. Try Childs 


Golden Hill today! 


THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Questions Concern 















ing Mortgages 


~ Answered By Phoenix Of Hartford 


Local Agents’ Inquiries Published in House Organ of Com- 
pany; Insurable Value of Churches Based on Replace- 
ment Costs Rather Than Real Estate Market 


Further interesting questions submit- 
ted by local agents with respect to mort- 
eagee interests, insurable values of 
church property, oil burner coverage and 
other matters le 
Phoenix of Hartford group in their cur- 


are answ ered by 
rent house organs for the various com- 
panies in the fleet. These questions and 
answers follow: 

Question: Why do you object to a pol- 
icy being issued with a mortgage clause 


payable only to a second mortgagee? 


Answer: Because we might find our- 
selves obliged to pay a loss to such in- 
terest although the full amount of the 
fre damage had been paid under other 
policies to the owner and the first mort- 
gagee. Then, too, the value of the sub- 
rogation right under a junior mortgage 
interest is less. The proper course, where 


there are several mortgages involved, is 
to have each of the policies made pay- 
able to all of th 
of their seniority. 

Iie note in the spring 1933 
your magazine 


mortgagees ir. the order 
Question : 
edition of 


church fires 


the article on 
As we have just lost a good- 
siced line on a church, we think it would 
be very much in order for us to send a 
copy of your pamphlet on church 
chool insurance to the interested trustees 


and 


The church in question is a large brick 
built and ts 
kept in good repair. It of course could not 


structure many years ago 
transaction 
cost to 


place. It is not abandoned in any sense of 


be sold as a real estate 


anything like what it 


jor 
would re- 
the word and ts in use constantly. Ile ad- 
vised the trustees that the insurance should 
placed on the replacement 
value less depreciation and not on_ the 
Do you think we 


therefore be 


real estate sales value. 
are correct in our statement? 

Answer: As regards the question you 
propound, we quite agree with you that 
the price at which a church building 
could be sold is not a true measure of 
its value for insurance purposes. Cer- 
tainly a could not be settled on 
that basis, as the market for such type 
of property is extremely limited. It 
would be rather absurd to say that a 
church has no value just because no one 
could be found willing and able to pur- 
chase it, 

The proper measure of value for insur- 
ance purposes is the replacement cost 
ase¢ on present-day prices of material 
and labor, depreciation, however 
caused. This latter would include depre- 
ciation for wear and tear as well as for 
obsolescence. 


loss 


less 


When Mortgagee Pays Premium 


Question: What would be the proce- 
dure in a case where a mortgagee under 
the terms of a mortgage clause paid the 
bremium for the assured? Would the re- 
Jund of premium in the event of cancella- 
tion be made to the mortgagee or to the 
assured, the original contract having been 
made with the assured and not the mort- 
9agee ? 


Answer: Were we presented with 
claim for unearned premium by mort- 
fagee, under one of our policies, who fur- 
nished evidence.that the premium had 
been paid by him in behalf of the as- 
sured, we should normally issue cheque 
for refund payable jointly to assured and 


mortgagee. 
it safe in any such case to make cheque 
payable only to the mortgagee would de- 
pend upon the conditions surrounding the 
payment of premium to us by the mort- 
gagee. 

Question: The assured has installed an 
oil burner in the furnace and asks if it ts 
insured under his policy covering house- 
hold effects. 

Answer: It is difficult to answer your 
question without knowing something 
more definite about the burner. Pre- 
sumably the assured does not own the 
building. 

The installation of the ordinary oil 
burner used in connection with house- 
heating equipment is, we believe, of such 
a nature that it becomes a part of the 
building, and, as such, should be insured 


Whether we would consider 


that the 


may be 
particular device which our assured has 


with the building. It 


purchased can be easily removed with- 
out damage either to the boiler or to the 
realty. Offhand, we know of none such 
which are approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. It would probably be well 
for you to make certain of this feature, 
as some home-made contraption might 
seriously increase the fire hazard and 
make the risk an undesirable one. 

Furthermore, if the assured does not 
own the realty, and the oil burner is of 
the usual house-heating type which ne- 
cessitates remodeling of the furnace fire- 
box so much so that the equipment be- 
comes a part of the realty, the tenant 
should make certain that under the terms 
of his lease he would have the right to 
remove it should he give up his present 
quarters. 

If you can give us additional informa- 
tion, we shall then probably be in a po- 
sition to make a more definite reply. 


Mortgagee Clauses 


Ouestion: In the instance of a policy is- 
sued to a mortgagee as the assured, what 
special clause if any, is required, and why? 

Answer: As we understand it, the as- 
sured under the policy are not the own- 
ers of the property but are the mort- 
gagees. As such, their interest is in the 
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mortgage debt, and loss payments to 
them under the policy would reduce the 
mortgagees’ interest by that amount. We 
suggest the attachment of the following 
clause: 

“It is hereby specifically understood 
and agreed that this policy is for the 
benefit of the mortgagee only, the owner 
whatever therein. 


having no interest 
“And it is further agreed that when- 
ever this company shall pay the mort- 


gagee any sum for loss under this pol- 
icy, this company shall at once be le- 
gally subrogated to all the rights of the 
mortgagee under all the securities held 
as collateral to the mortgage debt to the 
extent of such payment, but such subro- 
gation shall not impair the right of the 
mortgagee to recover the full amount of 
the claim. 
“Attached to and forming part of Pol- 
No : 
aa ..ee.-+.--(Signature of Insured) 
cai ......(Signature of Company)” 
Unless the insurance company were 
subrogated to the extent of the loss pay- 
ment, the mortgagees would profit by a 
fire, in that the full sum of the mort- 
gage debt would still be due them, and 
they might be amply secured by the re- 
maining property value. Furthermore, 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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HE “SIGNAL OF PEACE” was an appropriate 

choice for the insignia of the Sentinel Fire 
Insurance Company when it was incorporated as a 
member of the “Springfield Group”. Whether you as 
an agent, se//, or whether as an insurer, you buy policies 
in any of the companies in this Group, you may know that the 
keenest watch is kept in behalf of policyholders. Watch over the 
underwriting that losses may be minimized and met promptly. 
Watch over investments that a portfolio of the soundest sort may 
be maintained . . . . Watch for “The Sentinel” in an insurance 
agency. It is a sign of conservative underwriting, the insignia of a 
company affiliated with one of the soundest and oldest fire insur- 
ance organizations in the country. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered 1849 Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 





Harding & Lininger, Mgrs., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr.. Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 











y Stock Fire Insurance 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





October 13, 1933 














When I think back to some of the 
foolish chances we took as young travel- 
ing men—same as present crop takes in 
reckless automobiling—I wonder that we 
were not killed. For instance, when the 
old Yates Hotel at Syracuse, N. Y. 
(which is along the railroad tracks) was 
a travelling men’s headquarters, we used 
to jump off the platforms—they had no 
vestibules those days—of the New York 
Central coaches onto icy or slippery 
pavements with our grips in our hands, 
literally taking our lives into our hands. 
All to save three or four blocks of walk- 
ing or bus ride; moreover hotel buses 
were free in those days. I sometimes 
shudder when I think of what might 
have happened had we slipped and sure- 
ly fallen beneath the wheels of the moy- 


ing train. 
Ye 2 


Without Honor at Home 


Urging my daughter to read some of 
my “Tales” thoroughly and digest them, 
she said that she didn’t want to get in- 
digestion. No man is a hero in the eyes 
of his college-bred p tat wane 

* * * 


How Some Towns Got Their Names 

Philadelphia, N. Y., is a name that has 
puzzled many people travelling through 
northern New York. It derives its name 
from the fact that about a hundred years 
ago people from Pennsylvania and Phil- 
adelphia settled the place. Northern New 
York was settled by New Englanders, 
Danes (Copenhagen, N. Y.), Swedes 
(Stockholm, N. Y.), Alsatians at Cro- 
ghan, N. Y., Germans around Boonville, 
N. Y., besides native New Yorkers dat- 
ing back before the Revolution. Also 
there are the descendants of the wealthy 
Frenchmen from France, not Canada, 
like the LeRays, (DeFeriets, LaFarges, 
Lerayville, DeFeriet, Lafargeville, N. 
Y.,) and the descendants of the retinue 
of Joseph and Jerome Bonaparte (Lake 
Bonaparte near Watertown, N. Y.) The 
Belgian, Parrish, gave the name of his 
selgian city, Antwerp, to Antwerp, N. Y. 

* * « 


Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 
Recently while at Pierrepont Manor, 
N. Y., I visited the old Manor House, 
and the old land office, which is now 
used as a library by the ladies of the 
village, but the old one story building 
still has the original sign artistically 
carved of wood over its door, dating 
back over a century. It is hard to re- 
alize that all this northern country was 
a wilderness until land speculators, large 
proprietors among early settlers and ad- 
venturers opened it up, buying the land 
in whole townships direct from the State 
of New York in many cases, and making 
fortunes in selling in smaller lots. 

Willis Constable Pierrepont lived from 
1803 to 1885, and lies buried in the little 
cemetery across the highway from the 
land-office and mansion, or manor. The 
manor is in fine condition and occupied, 
but not by any of the family. My father 
knew the old gentleman. In fact he was 
still active in business in Brooklyn when 
I was about ten years old. His middle 
name Constable links him with the Con- 
stable family of Constableville, N. Y., 
near Boonville, N. Y., also large land- 
owners and speculators, whose mansion 
still stands at Constableville. His daugh- 
ter, Mary Devereaux Pierrepont, is 
buried beside him. I missed my bus to 
Watertown looking the ground over, as 


the bus went ahead of time, so I can’t 
be blamed for loafing. 

I loafed around till a later bus, visit- 
ing an agent, James Simmons, who has 
his office in the rear part of the land 
office. He showed me maps and relics, 
also through a partition the old brick 
and iron safe in the land office, where 
much money was kept at times. It was 
so built that no outsider could locate it, 


cunningly hidden between sham _ walls. 
It is said that Pierrepont made over 
$500,000 on his land speculation, which 


was quite a tidy sum in those days; and 
still is. 
x * * 


Calling on a Former Agent 


Calling at Adams, N. Y., on my way 
back to Watertown the same day, and 
it was 100 degrees in the shade, I went 


whose president, a Mr. 
Waite, had been agent of the Germania 
many years ago, and whom I had not 
seen for twenty-six years. I recognized 
him at once but did not let on that I 
did. I said: “I knew a gentleman by 
the name of Waite, who was located in 
this vicinity thirty years ago in a bank, 
but not in this magnificent new struc- 
ture. Is he still on earth?” Without a 
smile, and without apparently looking up, 
he said: “Yes, he is still alive, though 
he should be dead, and I know him.” 
And then he brusquely asked: “What do 
you want?” I answered: “I want noth- 
ing at all. I just wished to inquire about 
him.” By this time he had recognized 
me, and we had a nice visit. My “ap- 
proach” from the start was based on the 
experiences I had with him while our 
agent. 3rusque, difficult to handle at 
times, still he hid behind the hard-boiled 
impression he tried to make, a fine soul 
and intellect and a big heart. The more 
we fought the better we liked each other. 
x * * 


to a local bank, 


Harry Barley—Swimmer and Ball Player 

During a recent trip in northern New 
York, I spent a day at the Thousand 
Islands visiting Clayton and Alexandria 
Bay. I passed Round Island several times 
and my memory reverted to the good 
times we had there at our summer meet- 
ings, 1899 until the hotel was destroyed 
by fire in 1912. As I passed the old dock 
I conjured up in my memory one night 
in July, 1909, when five of us stood at 
the edge of the dock long after dinner 
and Harry Barley invited me to take a 
swim “right away.” As I did not feel 
like it, and being all dressed up in my 
“soup and fish,” I demurred, whereupon 
he took a swim with all his glad rags on. 
When he came out he looked like a 
drowned rat, but that did not upset him 
in the least. 

The water at the dock was about fifty 
feet deep and cold, but Harry was a 
healthy young animal who could stand 
anything within reason. The next day 
or so, for want of anything to do, he 
enlisted in the Frontenac’s bell-boys’ 
base-ball team that was to play a rival 
hotel’s employes. There was always 
something doing when Harry was around. 
And, by the way, among the crowd that 
watched Harry Barley take his memor- 
able dip there were three men who arc 
now ranking vice-presidents or officers 
of large companies, so that some of my 
staid readers need not think we were a 
crowd of nit-wits or roisterers. 

* ¢ 6 


Thousand Island Park 


Thousand Island Park was started as a 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 











Methodist Summer colony, and there 
was a time that if you wanted to sneeze 
on Sunday you had to retire to the back 
porch of the hotel. Boats and visitors 
were not allowed to land Sundays. The 
place has now become more liberal, but 
the idea of its being an “educational” re- 
sort is still kept up. 





Premium Notice System 
Helps Bring in Premiums 


Many local agents in Eastern and Mid- 
dle Western states have been able to 
speed up the collection of premiums due 
on outstanding policies by use of a series 
of premium notices published and sold 
by the Premium Notice Bureau, Inc., of 
New York. The notices are copied some- 
what after those used by life insurance 
companies and instead of being mere bill- 
heads, such as are commonly used by 
agents, they cite a definite period in 
which a premium is due and on the re- 
verse side acquaint the policyholder with 
such fundamental facts as that premiums 
are due when a policy becomes effective; 
that any extension of credit is a cour- 
tesy of the agent, and that earned pre- 
miums on unpaid cancelled policies must 
be paid. 

In the event that the first notice does 
not bring payment a second notice is 
provided for use by an agent telling an 
assured that the period allowed by the 
agent for the payment of the premium 
has terminated as of such and such a 
date and that unless the premium is paid 
at once coverage will be terminated in 
accordance with the terms of the pol- 
icy. It is left to the agent to fix: the 
length of period of credit to his assured. 
Notices bear the name of tne insurance 
company issuing the policy as well as the 
local agent. Most fire companies have 
sanctioned use of this system by locai 
agents who desire to employ it, and it 
is said that hundreds of agents have had 
marked success in getting responses from 
assureds who paid little attention to bills 
of the ordinary type. 


MORGAN GALLOWAY MARRIED 

J. Grover Galloway, State agent in 
Kentucky for the North British & Mer- 
cantile group, was best man at the mar- 
riage of his son, Morgan Galloway, 
screen star, to Miss Sally Dolling, a film 
actress, at Santa Anna, Calif., in July, 
when Mr. Galloway spent a vacation in 
the West. Announcement of the wed- 
ding was made last week. It climaxed a 
month’s courtship in a movie studio. 
Young Galloway, born at Bowling Green, 
Ky., and educated there, in Louisville, 
and New York, has been appearing as a 
star in Radio-Keith Orpheum and World 
Wide Productions, since joining the col- 
ony at Hollywood. 





223RD YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 


55 Fifth Ave. 


Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


New York 


Pacific Department 
Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


N. W. Cor. 











STEEL DWELLINGS IN N. J. 
Leon A. Watson, Schedule Rating Ex- 


pert, Gives Preliminary Impressions 

From Fire Viewpoint 
New Jersey newspapers recently car- 
ried stories of the construction of a few 
steel houses for dwelling purposes and 
speculated on the possibilities of steel 
replacing wood to some extent in the fu- 
ture in private homes. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter asked Leon A. Watson, expert 
of the Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey, whether this trend in dwelling 
construction might further reduce pre- 
mium incomes. Mr. Watson does not 
believe that the changes so far made 
would permit classifying these new 
dwellings as fireproof. He has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“T notice the newspaper clippings state 
that the building will be steel in frame 
only. Its exterior is to be of masonry, 
and its interior of various wood, and 
wall paper panels. do not notice any 
data on the floor and roof construction. 
While they may use steel beams in place 
of wooden floor joists, it is possible, and 
in fact probable, that they will have wood 
finish for the floors. 

“Undoubtedly the floor openings will 
not be protected, and this together with 
combustible materials used in the finish, 
and combustible contents would not seem 
to make a fireproof dwelling from my 
point of view. I would really need con 
siderable more information concerning 
this type of construction before | would 
be able to form any intelligent opinion 
about it from an underwriting view 
point.” 


MUNCIE, IND., LOCAL BOARD 

All officers and directors of the Mun- 
cie, Ind., Insurance Board were re-elect 
ed at the last meeting. They are: Les 
ter Milliken, president; Charles Sursa. 
vice-president; C. E. Fisher, secretary 
treasurer; H. H. Wolfe, Walter Kirk- 
patrick, Everett Moffitt; Robert Galliher 
and James Kennedy, members of the 
board of directors. 
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October 13, 1933 


London Institute 
Gives 1933-34 Plans 


CLASSES START IN OCTOBER 





One Lecture Will Deal with Importance 
of British Insurance as an 
Invisible Export 


The 1933-34 Year Book of the Insur- 
ance Institute of London, which has just 
been issued, shows that a comprehensive 
program of lectures, debates, and classes 
has again been arranged. The introduc- 
tion is written by the new president, 
K. K. Peters, general manager of the 
Northern Assurance, who says that in- 
surance has withstood industrial depres- 
sion, currency difficulties, and political 
upheavals at least as well as any other 
form of commercial activity, and that 
although the part taken by the insti- 
tute movement in maintaining the soli- 
darity of insurance cannot, perhaps, be 
precisely calculated, it has undoubtedly 
made a real contribution to the efficiency 
with which insurance is administered. 
There are noteworthy references to the 
present housing accommodation of the 
institute and the construction of a new 
building. 

The sessional arrangements, President 
Peters remarks, have been developed in 
spite of great handicaps due to the inade- 
quacy of the present headquarters and 
have been made practicable only through 
the voluntary sacrifices of time and en- 
ergy which have been cheerfully made 
by many supporters. The new building 
in Aldermanbury, central London, which 
is to be ready next year will, he says, 
be worthy of the importance of the task 
which the members have set themselves. 

The presidential address is to be de- 
livered early in October, and a series of 
important monthly lectures has been 
planned. These include a paper by A. W. 
Flux, C.B., on invisible exports and their 
part in redressing an adverse trade bal- 
ance. Certainly not the least of the 
tasks of British insurance managers are 
associated with the conduct of insurance 
against risks of all sorts in all parts of 
the world and the endeavor to ensure, as 
far as practicable, that on balance a 
modest profit is earned. 

The accounts of the great offices show 
that, on the average, the net profit is 
small, and that this result is secured only 
through the employment of large funds 
which provide the security needed by the 
assured. Yet in the aggregate, and espe- 
cially in years of favorable underwrit- 
ing experience, the earnings from insur- 
ance are an important contribution to 
Britain’s invisible exports, and they do 
a great deal to help maintain the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom as a buyer 
of goods of other countries. 


AGENTS TO USE NRA SEALS 

United States Manager Ronald R 
Martin of the Atlas has asked agents of 
the company to attach NRA stickers to 
all policies they write. Mr. Martin, in 
a communication to agents, says: “It is 
our thought, as undoubtedly it is yours, 
that, every policy of the Atlas now be- 
ing issued should carry on it an NRA 
seal as an indication that this company 
is solidly behind the President in his 
endeavor to set moving again those 
forces which it is hoped will start us 
back to a better standard of living, and 
Provide fresh opportunities to the thou- 
sands suffering real hardship under ex- 
isting conditions. We feel that you will 
be glad to co-operate with us in seeing 
that our policies are so identified.” 


NEW AGENTS’ BOARD IN N. Y. 
Local agents of Ulster County, N. Y., 
formed a local board at Kingston re- 
cently. Talks were given there by Theo- 
dore L. Rogers of Little Falls, former 
President of the New York State Asso- 
Clation, and secretary-treasurer; George 
V. Scott, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, and Frank L. Gard- 
ner, Jr., of Poughkeepsie, secretary of 
the Dutchess County Association. 














Sole and Unconditional 


Ownership Clause Upheld 


The condition of a fire policy as to 
the sole and unconditional ownership of 
the insured is held by the great weight 
of authority to be one in praesenti, re- 
lating to the question of ownership at 
the time of the issuance of the policy; 
and if the declaration of sole and un- 
conditional ownership on the part of an 
insured, as evidenced by his acceptance 
of a policy containing such a provision, 
was not true, then the policy was void 
from the beginning. 

And if the policy was void from the 
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beginning, then no change in the char- 
acter of the insured’s ownership, even 
though it was a change to sole and un- 
conditional ownership, could vitalize the 
policy without the insurance company’s 
consent; and, in the same way, if the 
insured’s ownership, though it may have 
been sole and unconditional at the time 
of the issuance of the policy, was not 
of that same character at the time of 
the loss, he cannot recover on the policy. 

So the St. Louis (Mo.) Court of Ap- 
peals, reversing judgment for the plain- 
tiff in an action by Sam Miller against 
the Great American of New York on 
a fire policy on a stock of merchandise 
in Richmond, Mo., for $2,500 (part of 
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concurrent insurance of $16,000) held 
that an instruction which merely told 
the jury that if the plaintiff was the 
sole and unconditional owner at the time 
of the fire then they could not find for 
the insurance company on its defense 
relating to the title or ownership of the 
property, was erroneous. The cause was 
remanded for a new trial. 


R. A. CUMMINGS WITH PHOENIX 
Robert A. Cummings has been appoint- 
ed a staff adjuster of the Phoenix of 
London group. He is a graduate of Yale 
in the class of 1916 and has had several 
years of experience in loss adjusting. 
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security for which he pays, the 
company issuing his policy must 
have the reserve strength necessary 
to meet all contingencies. 

With assets practically twice liabil- 
ities, the companies of the FIREMAN’S 
FUND GRouP guarantee this strength. 

Today, a connection with a company of the 


Fireman’s Fund Group is more of an agency 
asset than ever. 


Fire - Automobile + Marine + Casualty + Fidelity + Surety 
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| MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





London Chairman on 
Exchange Difficulties 


REPORT TO THE MARINE UNION 


P. H. Matthews Ailes Discusses Fall of 
Cargo Rates and Problems of 
Hull Insurance 





Among the reports presented to the 
meeting last week of the International 
Union of which at- 
tracted wide interest was that of P. H. 
Matthews, chairman of the Institute of 


Marine Insurance 


London Underwriters. He reviewed ma- 


rine insurance conditions in England 
during the last twelve months, placing 
special stress upon the drop in cargo 
rates to the lowest levels in years, the 
of the hull the 


difficulties encountered by underwriters 


revival agreement and 


in connection with foreign exchange fluc- 
tuations. He also expressed the hope 
that before another year passes most of 
the unfair and irritating obstructions to 
the legitimate interchange of trade and 


business between countries will have 
been removed. 

Following are extracts from Mr. Mat- 
thews’ report: 

In endeavoring to give a description of 
the experiences of the British marine in- 
surance market for the last twelve 
months one is faced with many apparent 
contradictions. Whereas the market has 
been experiencing greatly improved re- 
sults on the underwriting accounts of 
the preceding two or three years, it has 
been at the same time undermining these 
good results by underwriting renewals 
on greatly reduced terms. 

The cargo side of the business has of 
course suffered in volume by reason of 
the restricted trade of the world during 
this period, and there is no doubt that 
although this time last year it seemed 
as if no one could possibly reduce cargo 
rates any further, I regret to say that 
reductions have continued to be made 
until perhaps today the rates on cargo 
business are lower than they have ever 
been in the lifetime of anyone who is 
now underwriting. 

The Hull Agreement 

Now, turning to the hull side of the 
business, we have suffered the great mis- 
fortune on the 19th January last of the 
breakdown of the Hull Agreement which 
has been known as the “Respect the 
Lead Agreement.” There were several 
contributing factors which brought about 
this unfortunate result and since the 
market became, so to speak, a free mar- 
ket, rates and values and terms have 
gone down and down until even those 
who were tired of the old agreement or 
desired for their own purposes that it 
should cease, have become alarmed at 
the present position. Consequently, as I 
write this paper there has been a re- 
newed effort to resuscitate the previous 
arrangement whereby the leader on any 
hull risk is freed from the fear of com- 
petition amongst his brother underwrit- 
ers and is able to give an unbiased esti- 
mate of the merits or otherwise of each 
particular case which comes before him, 
and although there may be errors in 
judgment now and then one way or an- 
other by the leader, this is a very small 
thing compared with the dreadful results 
of a free market. 

It is almost certain that the unhappy 


experience of the last six months has 
reacted upon the other insurance mar- 
k-ts of the world also in a proportion- 
ately unfortunate manner, because we 


have seen rates being reduced in coun- 
tries outside England on account of the 
fear of the competition of a free market 
in England. 

Should the new arrangement, or under- 


standing, shall we say, continue to be 
held, as we hope it will be, it should give 
confidence to other markets also to stand 
out for terms which will return to the 
underwriter a reasonable profit. 


Temporary Prosperity 


While on this particular subject I 
would like to say that the good results 
on the hull accounts of 1930, 1931 and 
most probably 1932, have been to a cer- 
tain extent brought about by what seems 
to be an abnormal and sudden reduc- 
tion in the total loss hazard, and also by 
the equally unexpected reduction in the 
cost of repairs. These two factors are 
considered by several thoughtful under- 
writers to be of only a temporary char- 
acter, although it is hoped that the per- 
centage, especially of total losses, will 
not revert to as high a figure as in years 
gone by. The question of the cost of 
repairs, however, is one which gives very 
much food for thought because no one 
can imagine this item being still further 
reduced, and it would seem that in the 
ordinary course of events a rise must 
take place in the cost of repairs. 

It can be fairly stated that the terms 
upon which the average hull risk has 
been written during the last six months, 
have been as low or lower than the low- 
est of the last depression in 1925, 1926 
and 1927, and in my opinion it can only 
be the maintenance of the renewed hull 
understanding which can save the situa- 
tion from disaster. 

Another feature of course has been the 
numbers of steamers, especially old 
steamers, which have been laid up, and 
one almost dreads the advent of the 
time of renewed trade activity if these 
old boats are going to be once more 
brought out and used again. 


Hopes Old Ships Will Not Be Used 


These remarks, of course, I hope will 
not be considered as in any way lacking 
in sympathy with the unfortunate posi- 
tion of shipowners at the present mo- 
ment, and as underwriters we can only 
hope that the times of prosperity, which 
should be coming to them and to the 
world at large, should make it possible 
for them to scrap a large percentage of 
their old unremunerative tonnage and in- 
vest in modern up-to-date and more eco- 
nomically run steamers to the benefit of 
the whole community as well as of them- 
selves. 

During the year the building risks 
agreement has been revised, and also 
there have been certain amendments and 
additions to the various Institute marine 
instirance clauses, the most important 
work of which, perhaps, has been in con- 
nection with the revision of the ware- 
house to warehouse clause which was 
adopted in its amended form on the Ist 
January, 1933. The old clause undoubt- 


edly required qualification and bringing 
more in line with present day customs 
and usage, which the old clause appar- 
ently did not fulfil, and I do not think 
it would be too much to recommend that 
this new clause might be most advan- 
tageously used in other countries be- 
sides the British market. 


Exchange Fluctuations 


The last matter affecting our business 
which I would like to touch upon, par- 
ticularly in relation to the market here, 
which is a large international one as well 
as a home market, and that is, first of 
all, the difficulties and risks which under- 
writers have had to meet when under- 
writing foreign business in the varia- 
tions in the exchange, and what is per- 
haps more important and seemingly very 
unfair, the obstructions placed by vari- 
ous governments upon payments that are 
rightly due between their own nationals 
and those of other countries. Insurance 
business undoubtedly should be specially 
privileged in any arrangements a govern- 
ment is making which it believes is for 
the good of its own country, because in 
many instances insurance has to be 
sought for outside their country which 
benefits them more greatly than they 
seem to appreciate by obtaining insur- 
ance facilities on more favorable terms 
than are otherwise obtainable. 

It does seem that where an under- 
writer in one country underwrites a risk 
at a premium to an individual residing 
in another country, he should clearly be 
allowed to receive his premium, because 
if a loss occurs the loss is many times 
greater than the premium received, and 
the underwriter is immediately called 
upon to fulfil his obligations and very 
frequently when he has not even re- 
ceived the premium because of govern- 
mental interdiction. 

If the matter is to be regarded on an 
equitable basis, it is perfectly clear that 
such a one-sided arrangement should be 
remedied and should be brought to the 
notice of all governments who are mak- 
ing these restrictions. 

I have no doubt that cases almost as 
clear as this can be made out in connec- 
tion with other business transactions, and 
my earnest hope is that when the Inter- 
national Union meets next year, most of 
these unfair and irritating obstructions 
to the legitimate interchange of trade 
and business between countries will have 
been abrogated. 





SELL SMUDGE DAMAGE LINES 

Before long furnace fires will start 
again. And plenty of homes have new 
oil burning heating equipment for the 
manufacturers have been working night 
and day all during the depression. Get 
a list of purchasers from the dealer han- 
dling this equipment and sell them 
smudge damage insurance, says the 
Glens Falls. It is a small thing but small 
things lead to larger ones. It is a good 
line with which to extend the circle of 
your clients. 











New York: 25 Gold Street 

Atlanta: 10 Pryor Street 

Boston: 141 Milk Street 

Chicago: Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas: Frank Rimmer 
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Branch Offices and General Agents: 


First National Bank Bldg. 


George S. Kausler, Ltd. 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 
114 Sansome Street 


Detroit: 
New Orleans: 


San Francisco: 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY COURSE 
The Boston University College of Bys. 
iness Administration is offering evening 
courses in property, casualty and life hg 
surance, The course on property insu. 
ance, which began September 28, with 
classes on Thursdays from 7 to 9 P, 
will include a_ practical and intensive 
study of coverages written by fire and 
marine companies. The lectures and dis. 
cussions are divided into the following 
four main groups: Introduction to prop. 
erty insurance, fire insurance, allied fire 
lines and inland marine lines. Clyde | 
Crobaugh, insurance consultant and as. 
sociate editor of the Insurance Age. 
Journal of Boston, is the instructor, He 
was formerly assistant professor of in- 
surance at the School of Commerce and 
Finance at Indiana University. The 
course is divided into two semesters of 
sixteen weeks each. Those _ interested 
may obtain further information from 
Boston University, 525 Boylston Street 
Boston. 


I. M. U. A. BANS MASTER FORM 

Open, blanket or master truck cargo 
policies, such as the “contingent” cop- 
tract issued to the Chicago Association 
of Commerce shippers members, have 
been declared as contrary to the spirit 
of the rules of the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association by the executive 
committee of that organization. It is re- 
ported that the National Union Fire, 
which issued the Chicago policy, will 
cancel this insurance about October 15, 





HOWARD E. MANKIN’S NEW POST 

The Commercial Union has appointed 
Howard E. Mankin as special agent of 
the all risks and inland marine depart- 
ments for Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Kentucky. He will make his headquar- 
ters in the Union Trust Building, Cleve- 
land. 





MORE APPROVE MARINE RULING 

Three more states have adopted the 
uniform inland marine definition and in- 
terpretation of underwriting powers. 
These are Iowa, West Virginia and 
Idaho. Thus far fourteen states have 
approved the definition. 





QUEENSLAND HEADQUARTERS 

Insurance House, a fine building which 
has just been completed in Anzac Square, 
Brisbane, by the Queensland Government 
to house the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, has just been opened by the State 
Governor. The cost of the building was 
just under £200,000. 


NEW ST. LOUIS AGENCY 

The Brader - Wehrmann Insurance 
Agency Co. has been incorporated in St. 
Louis, Mo., to do a general insurance 
agency, real estate and investment busi- 
ness. Its incorporators are A. H. Bra- 
der, Delphine R. Wehrmann and Paul 
B. Bartman. 





Agents’ Questions 


(Continued from Page 49) 


unless subrogation were taken, the loss 
payment might be applied to reduce the 
mortgage, in which case it would accrue 
to the benefit of the property-owner, who 
is not the beneficiary contemplated under 
the insurance. 

If insurance is desired to restore the 
property destroyed, such  insu~ance 
should be taken out in the name of the 
owner. In fact, that very condit'on 
might come up in the case in question 
and unless subrogation were obtained 
for the payment due the mortgagee !- 
terest, there would be double collection 
for the same loss; that is, to the owner 
under the policies to him; and to the 
mortgagees under the policies issued 
solely for that interest. 

Conditions might be regarded as 
somewhat different if the mortgagees 
were in possession of the property, and 
to all intents and purposes the owners 
thereof. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 














Eglof Traces Growth 
of Casualty Insurance 


TALK BEFORE ONTARIO AGENTS 


| Field Supervisor Confident 
alien Will Meet New Problems 


With Energy, Foresight and 
Enthusiasm 


Casualty insurance companies have not 
only provided for indemnity in the event 
of losses, but they have also created and 
developed inspection and engineering 
services designed to prevent accidents 
that result in losses, in the belief that 
“an injury prevented is a benefaction 
and an injury compensated an apology,” 
members of the Ontario Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Agents’ Association were told 
at their banquet in Toronto last even- 
ing by John H. Eglof, supervisor agency 
feld service, casualty lines of the Travel- 
ers, Casualty insurance has played an 
important part, said Mr. Eglof, in the 
development of industry, inasmuch as it 
has not only assisted capital in the eli- 
mination of certain risks, thereby per- 
mitting greater opportunity for further 
development, but it has also contributed 
materially to the welfare and happiness 
of employes. 7 

As new problems and opportunities 
confront the casualty insurance business, 
the speaker expressed his confidence that 
the companies will meet these increased 
opportunities and obligations with the 
same energy, foresight and enthusiasm 
that have characterized the growth of 
the casualty insurance business. 


Predicts Bright Future for Burglary 
Line 


The effectiveness of accident preven- 
tion was brought out by Mr. Eglof in 
connection with the discussion of boiler 
insurance. He pointed out that twenty 
and thirty years ago loss of life was 
common from boiler explosions, whereas 
now this hazard has practically disap- 
peared due to the intensive inspection 
and engineering service provided under 
boiler insurance. 

Commenting upon burglar insurance, 
which had its beginning in 1885, Mr. 
Eglof said that this line is designed to 
become one of the great forms of cas- 
ualty business in the future since the 
public is just now beginning to realize 
that no property is immune from modern 
day criminals. 

Aviation insurance was described as 
another form of casualty insurance 
which is comnig rapidly to the front. 
The speaker said that the tremendous 
advance made in the past few years in 
the development and use of aircraft for 
transportation purposes has fostered the 
growth of this form of protection. It is 
now possible to secure insurance cover- 
ing practically every aviation hazard. 


Sees Hope for Compensation 
Improvement 


_ Discussing workmen’s compensation 
Insurance, its origin and great progress 
in this country, Mr. Eglof said that the 
peak volume year in this line was in 1929 
when approximately $250,000,000 of pre- 
mums were written by all casualty com- 
panies. “Since then, however, there has 
been a decline in premium volume,” he 
explained, “due to lessened business ac- 
uvity, employment of fewer workers and 
reductions in rate of wages. 

“For a few years following its incep- 
tion, workmen’s compensation did re- 
turn an underwriting profit. During the 
Past decade, however, it has developed 
a Staggering underwriting loss due to 
factors over which the various under- 
Writing agencies have very litle, if any, 
Control. In the past four years this un- 

(Continued on Page 58) 


Mich. Responsibility 
Law Effective Oct. 16 


BEING EXPLAINED TO PUBLIC 
State Officials Showing Fine Co-opera- 
tive Spirit with Insurance Men in 
Drawing up Administrative Details 





A favorable impression is being made 
in Michigan by the business-like, thor- 
ough manner with which state officials 
in charge of the administration of new 
financial automobile act 
are presenting the salient features of its 


responsibility 


provisions and operation to the casualty 
insurance men of the state. The 
law, which becomes effective October 16, 


new 


has also been explained to the insuring 
public by prominent agents and attor- 
neys of the state, who, under the super- 
Kenneth Watkins, Detroit, 
educational committee 


vision of 
chairman of the 
of the Michigan association, have been 
giving talks before luncheon clubs and 
other organizations. One such talk was 
given recently by John H. Eglof, casual- 
ty field supervisor, Travelers, before a 
local Kiwanis Club. 


L. R. Morony to Administer Law 


By invitation of Orville Atwood, head 
of the motor vehicle division of the state 
department, representatives of all com- 
panies writing automobile casualty lines 
in Michigan were in conference a week 
ago at Lansing with Mr. Atwood and his 
administrative assistant, L. R. Morony, 
who will be in direct charge of the new 
division. Mr. Morony explained the sys- 
tem and proposed procedure and dis- 
played the forms, modeled after those of 
several other states which have had ex- 
perience under such laws, and asked for 
constructive suggestions. The  under- 
writers present saw no way of improv- 
ing them. 

It was agreed by those present that 
the state should allow not more than five 
days to pass after return of a final judg- 
ment, if it is unpaid, before confiscating 
license plates and operator’s license. 
Such procedure would be halted, it was 
decided, only if an insurance company 
notified the Secretary of State in writ- 
ing that applications for insurance had 
been made by the defendant in the judg- 
ment suit. 


Morony On St. Joseph Program 


Mr. Morony is speaking before vari- 
ous insurance groups in regard to the 
new law and is scheduled to address the 
Michigan association meeting in St. Jo- 
seph this month. He and Mr. Atwood 
have made a thorough study of financial 
responsibility laws as they are being ad- 
ministered in other states, having visited 
Connecticut, New York and Rhode 
Island to interview officers administering 
the laws there. 

Among the stock company representa- 
tives at the conference were: Charles 
Freese, president, and Kenneth Watkins, 
chairman education committee, Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents; C. B. 
Smith, Lansing, former president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 
G. J. Lieber, Detroit, resident manager, 
Fidelity & Casualty; J. F. Horton, De- 
troit, Michigan manager, Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies; A. E. Spotke, 
manager, auto department, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters ; 
Otway Conard, automobile’ department, 
Standard Accident, Detroit; H. J. Brown, 
counsel, Automobile Club of Michigan 
and its affiliated Detroit Automobile In- 
ter-Insurance Exchange; P. J. Braun, 
Flint agent; Vern V. Moulton, president, 
Auto-Owners, Lansing; R. M. Wade, 
second deputy commissioner. 
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30 YEARS IN CANADA 


Col. A. E. Kirkpatrick is General Man- 
ager; Montreal Branch Office Man- 
aged by F. D. Knowles 
The United States F. & G. is celebrat- 
ing this year its thirtieth anniversary in 
the Dominion of Canada. In March, 
1903, A. E. Kirkpatrick was appointed 
manager for the Dominion, with offices 
in Toronto. Since then the company has 
spread over the Dominion and maintains 
a branch office in Montreal also. It has 
representatives in every city and town of 

importance. 

Colonel Kirkpatrick is general mana- 
ger, and has associated with him in To- 
ronto Sidney W. Band and W. R. Kirk- 
patrick. F. D. Knowles is manager of 
the Montreal branch. 


FAULTY DRIVING TOLL HIGH 


1931 A. L., Collision and P. D. Claims 
Paid Were 21% of Value of All Cars 
Produced; V.L.Gallagher Comment 

Faulty driving of the American motor- 
ist last year incurred damage amounting 
to one-fifth of the total value of all the 
automobiles produced in the United 
States. This estimate, it is explained by 
the Fidelity-Phenix and Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty companies of the America Fore 
group, is an extremely conservative one, 
covering automobile production, and 
losses paid by the insurance companics 
as a result of accidents during 1931. 

Claims settled for auto liability, colli- 
sion and property damage totalled more 
than $163,764,000, approximately 21% of 
the wholesale value of motor vehicles 
produced in the United States. More- 
over, it is pointed out, that while the 
production figures are complete, the 
losses from accidents are far more than 
indicated, because of the great number 
of cars which are not protected by in- 
surance. 

“In many cases,” says Vincent L. Gal- 
lagher, secretary, “the vehicles which are 
the most hazardous to property and life, 
by reason of age and disrepair, are the 
ones whose owners are not insured. The 
tremendous damage which these ma- 
chines inflict is not included in the fig- 
ures given. 

“The financial can be visual- 
ized,” said Mr. Gallagher, “when it is 
recalled that they were as great as if 
reckless drivers were waiting at the fac- 
tory gates, and deliberately destroying 
every fifth car which was produced for 
the United States and Canada.” 

He believes the accident toll can be 
reduced by continuation of the campaign 
of education for drivers and pedestrians, 
as well as by stricter supervision of auto- 
mobile highways and greater care in is- 
suance of licenses to drive cars. 


losses 


LICENSED IN CALIFORNIA 
The Massachusetts Indemnity has been 
licensed in California to write accident 
and health lines. Its general agent is 
William E. Lebby of Los Angeles. 


Clarkson Celebrates 36th 


Travelers Anniversary 
William B. Clarkson, manager, casu- 
alty lines of the Travelers in Newark, 
a post he has continuously held since 
1907, observed his thirty-sixth anniver- 
sary of service with the 
Monday and was warmly congratulated 
Mr. Clarkson is one 


company on 


by his associates. 
of the most highly regarded men in the 
Travelers organization and has been in 
its service the longest of any casualty 
manager excepting Harry B. Johnson of 
the 55 John Street, New York, branch, 
who has been more than fifty years with 
the company. “Billy” Clarkson, in fact, 
used to work under Harry Johnson in 
the New York office and they have al- 
ways been close friends. 

Joining the company in October, 1897, 
as bookkeeper in its old 31 Nassau Street 
office, Mr. Clarkson was shortly there- 
after assigned to the accident insurance 
renewal desk and then the liability de- 
partment. When the Newark branch was 
opened in 1904 he was transferred there 
and served as general clerk, counter man 
and assistant. Two years later he be- 
came assistant manager and manager in 
1907. One of the best known and most 
popular casualty men in the New Jersey 
area, Mr. Clarkson has built up a large 
volume of business for the Travelers. 
Paying a tribute to him this week Major 
Howard A. Giddings, home office vice- 
president, said: 

“‘Billy’ Clarkson is not only an able 
production manager and underwriter but 
a man of sterling qualities, universally 
popular, and all that he should be in 
every way.” 





DENVER IN A QUANDARY 

Clearing house banks have informed 
Mayor Begole of Denver, Col., that they 
are unable to pay the increased rates 
that surety bond men demand. Under 
the city’s charter Denver’s money must 
go in a bank where it is safe, protected 
by a surety bond. The banks have more 
money now than they can loan, due to 
present conditions, therefore they do not 
want the city’s money. Denver’s money 
will balance somewhere between one and 
three million dollars. All concerned ar¢ 
trying to work a solution. 


CLAIMANTS PAID IN FULL 

A first and final dividend of 100% and 
interest was paid last week to claimants 
of the Capital City Surety whose claims 
have been allowed by the liquidator and 
approved by the New York Suprem- 
Court. Out of $1,943,976 in claims filed, 
exclusive of stockholders’ claims, $341478 
have been allowed, $165,489 suspended, 
and $1,433,809 disallowed. Full reserve 
have been set aside for all suspended 
claims pending final determination. 


Today is the tomorrow that you feared 
yesterday—Aetna-izer. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 





Big Glass Insurance Producer Of 
ZEtna C. & S. Gives Prospecting ‘Tips 


One of the most successful producers 
of plate glass insurance of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety has contributed to the 
current Aetna-izer Supplement 
definite sales methods that he has suc- 
This 


Aetna representative has considerable to 


some 
cessfully used in writing this line. 


say about prospects—not generalities but 
definite ideas on where to find them and 
how to interest them in glass insurance. 
He points out that every store is a pros- 
pect regardless of whether it owns or 
leases the building it occupies. Many 
building leases make the tenant respon- 
sible for replacing broken glass thus 
making the tenant as desirable a pros- 
pect for glass insurance as if he were 
the owner. 

“It is not necessary to make up a list 
of plate glass prospects,” says this pro- 
ducer. “Put a plate glass manual and a 
folding ruler in your pocket, and go 
down the street looking for the follow- 
ing: 

What to Look for 


“1. Broken plates—There may be sev- 
eral of these. The fact that the broken 
glass has not been replaced is a sure 
indication of no insurance being carried. 
It would have been promptly replaced 
if insurance were carried. 

“2. Semi-exterior glass—This is fully 
described in Rule 9, page 15 of the plate 
glass manual. The illustration on page 
26 of the manual shows an application 
of this rule. Perhaps some agent at- 
tempted to sell a prospect before this 
rule was made effective and did not se- 
cure the business because of the rate. 
You can quote one-half of the former 
rate on most of such glass. Further- 
more, you may find in some cases where 
there is insurance, that the old rate has 
been charged. Policies are sometimes re- 
newed year after year without checking 
the plates with reference to changes in 
rating rules. 

“3. Upper glass, the lowest edge of 
which is at least 12 ft. above the side- 
walk—The rate on this glass was reduced 
to one-fourth of the table rate July 10, 
1933. Frequently, large plates on the 
ground floor in offices, stores, shops, and 
banks come within this rule. This is par- 
ticularly true when the building stands 
on sloping ground. 

“4. Clamped glass—Although the rate 
on glass set in clamps was reduced to 
1% times the table rate more than three 
years ago, there are yet many opportu- 
nities to sell plate glass insurance be- 
cause of the reduction in rate. Many 
such risks have not been solicited since 
the rate reduction. Others are carrying 
plate glass written at the old rates. 
Furthermore, some plates set in frames 
have been incorrectly rated as clamped 
glass. There is now on the market a 
new form of frame which distributes the 
pressure and strain over the plate in- 
stead of at the clamp point. Glass set in 
these frames is written at the regular 
rate 

Insurance on Lettering 
5. Windows exposed to high winds 
—Breakage of windows is frequently 
caused by high winds. Those located on 
corners are particularly subject to this 
hazard. 

“6. Lettering and ornamentation—Is 
frequently not insured, and sometimes 
its cost 1s more than that of the glass 
itself. Lettering and ornamentation can 
be insured without insurance under the 
same policy on the glass itself. If in- 
surance on lettering and ornamentation 


“ 


has been overlooked, secure this cover- 
age and it will be an opening for the 
acquisition of the insurance on the glass 
itself. 

“7. Interior glass—Has been very 
much overlooked. Women’s apparel 
shops, jewelry stores, drug stores, and 
others are usually well-equipped with 
wall cases. The rate on such glass is 
very low. On glass with mitre-cut sur- 
face on wall cases, the rate was recently 
reduced one-half. Mirrors can now be 
insured at the regular rate applicable for 
Class ‘A’ glass. 

“8. Hospitals, Museums, Public Libra- 
ries and Sanitariums—There is a 50% 
discount off the regular premium on 
glass on these risks, which enables you 
to quote a very low cost for the pro- 
tection. 

“9. Churches, Mausoleums—A _ dis- 
count of 75% off the regular premium is 
allowed, making a very attractive prop- 
osition on memorial windows and other 
expensive glass. 

“10. Permanent exterior shields cov- 
ering entire plate—A discount of 25% 
is applicable to the premium on plates 
so protected. Frequently bank windows 
will qualify for this discount. If they 
are already insured, check the policy to 
determine if credit has been allowed for 
the shield. 

“11. Stores having merchandise piled 
in show windows—Canned goods and 
other merchandise on display may fall 
and break the window. 

Carrara Protection as Opening Wedge 

“12. Carrara—Is made in black and 
white and is usually found at the bottom 
or top of show windows or is used for 
table tops, counters, shelves, and foun- 
tains. Carrara is expensive, and store 
owners are interested in _ protecting 
themselves against losses from breakage 
of this type of glass. This is an enter- 
ing wedge to the entire line of glass 
coverage. 

“13. Automobile garages and_ sales 
agencies — Such establishments have 
large show windows, and the breaking 
of plate results in heavy cost for re- 
placement. Be sure you see the auto- 
mobile dealer from whom you bought 
your car and obtain this glass insurance. 

“14. Public buildings with arcades— 
The glass in arcades can be usually clas- 
sified as semi-exterior, and therefore 
qualifies for a much lower rate than on 
glass in windows on the sidewalk. Per- 
haps they have not been solicited on this 
basis. 

“15. Changes in store front—The 
owner is at this time impressed with the 


cost of glass and the expense of in- 
stalation. 
“16. Ground being broken for new 


buildings—Approach the owner and se- 
cure his promise for the business when 
the glass is installed. 


“17. Large plates—Owners realize the 
expense of replacing large plates of 
glass. Securing this business often leads 


to the insurance of other glass in the 
store. 

“18. Windows near trolley or bus 
stops—People frequently lean against 
store windows while waiting for trolleys 
or buses. : 

“19. Stores or buildings where crowds 
are likely to congregate—Windows are 
frequently broken by crowds at bargain 
sales.” 


R. C. MAC EWEN FAILS 
_Roy C. MacEwen, insurance agent in 
Elmira, N. Y., has entered voluntary 
bankruptcy with liabilities of $23,523 and 


assets of $4,030. 
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| Value of Graciousness 
| Spencer Welton, vice-president, 


Massachusetts Bonding, tells the fol- ; 
lowing story in a recent issue of The 
Concentrator pointing to the value of 
treating visitors graciously, rather 
than indifferently: 

“The other day, in a mid-western 
city, the head of an important cor- 
poration called at a large agency to 
discuss certain coverage he wanted 
and which carried a large premium. 

“There was no one at the desk 
marked ‘Information.’ A half dozen 
employes at nearby desks looked at 
him listlessly and then ignored him, 
and one group of three discussed the 
probable winner of the afternoon ball | 
game. 

“After waiting briefly, the visitor 
stalked out and took his line to an- 
other agent and arranged to turn over | 
the rest of his business as rapidly as | 
possible.” 





Bevateses Seuatenied 


CULTIVATE THE ATTORNEY 

Says the current U. 5. F. & G. Bulle- 
tin: “It is remarkable the amount of con- 
tact with prospects for all lines of insur- 
ance that one gets from writing a bond 
in an administration, guardianship, re- 
ceivership or other matter of trust. 
There is the principal, the witness to the 
will, the heirs of the estate and the at- 
torney in the case. In all these cases 
you meet the judge, probate commission- 
er and clerk of the court. ; 

“This introduction to prospective busi- 
ness comes to you through one man. 
This man is the attorney. Cultivate him, 
make him your friend.” 





JOINS RICHMOND AGENCY 

Edmund L. Benson, Jr., casualty un- 
derwriter in Richmond for the Travelers 
for the past five years, has resigned to 
join the Richmond local agency of Good- 
ridge & Leary, the name of the firm be- 
ing changed to Goodridge, Leary & 
Benson. 





CHOOSEY? 


If you are “choosey” about 
the companies you represent 
we invite you to consider the 


Preferred Accident 


More than forty years old 
it has shown steady progress 
from inception and operates 
in many states. 


Our underwriting policies 
are consistent in good times 
and bad. We are helping 
many agents with their prob. 


lems. Why not you! 


The 
Preferred Accident 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


80 Maiden Lane New York 
Wilfrid C. Potter, President 

















C. §. Clark, Mass. Bonding, Cautions 
Agents On Contract Underwriting 


Charles S. Clark, manager, home office 
contract department of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding, has sent out to agents of 
(he company a timely pamphlet on the 
need for conservative underwriting of 
contract bonds under present conditions. 
Mr. Clark has gone exhaustively into this 
subject, placing stress on the contractor’s 
financial responsibility, his reputation and 
experience, nature, character and loca- 
ton of contract, sufficiency of price, 
other contracts on hand and the contract 
itself. On the latter factor he cautions: 


Underwriting Don’ts 

“Do not execute any bond where any 
of the following conditions exist: 

“1. Where there is no written agree- 
ment setting forth clearly the duties, the 
rights, the obligations of the principal 
and the obligee. 

“2. Where a copy of a contract is not 
exhibited to you in advance. 

“3. Where there is no architect or en- 
gineer representing the owner. 

“4. Where the contract provides for 
an advanced payment or where there is 
any provisions for payment other than 
in cash. 

“5. Where the contract has what is 
known as a ‘hand labor’ provision. 

“6. Where the contract does not have 
a retention clause of at least 10%. 

“7. Where the guarantees and main- 
tenance are for more than one year ex- 
cept in the case of paving contracts 
which are standard guarantees.” 


Attitude on Bid Bonds 


As to the writing of bid bonds Mr. 
Clark says: “This form of bond is often 
misunderstood. No greater mistake can 
be made than to underestimate the seri- 
ousness of this obligation when you con- 
sider that we guarantee in advance the 


competency and responsibility of a con- 
tractor to satisfactorily complete the 
contract and in most cases pay all of his 
obligations incurred in connection with 
the project. 

“Sufficiency of price and the hazards 
involved are serious questions in deter- 
mining the desirability of the risk, and 
these facts may not develop until after 
the opening of bids. Keep in mind that 
until the bids are opened and prices com- 
pared you have no way of telling 
whether your contractor’s price is right 
or ’way out of line.” 

As to sub-contract bonds Mr. Clark 
made clear that these bonds cannot be 
written without authority from the home 
office. 

Concluding he said: “We don’t want 
this to be considered as a message of dis- 
couragement but want you to realize the 
seriousness of our responsibility. Con- 
tract bonds will be written. Some con- 
tractors will complain of the new re- 
quirements of some sureties but we feel 
that we are correct in our position and 
requirements. Finally, let us recommend 
that you cultivate the responsible com- 
tractors and we are sure both you and 
the company will be well repaid.” 





CAR CANNOT BE LEGALLY “LOST” 


The automobile of a well-known Ger- 
man film actress had been stolen and 
was recovered; the “finder” asked for 
the legal “finder’s award” which the 
actress declined to pay and the finder 
sued. The lower court granted the 
award, but the court of appeals reversed 
the decision of the lower court, holding 
that an automobile could not be “lost 
in the legal meaning of the word, and 
consequently it could not be “found. 
Plaintiff not only lost his suit but had 
to pay costs as well. 
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Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds 


Treated In Henry Nichols’ Booklet 


Complicated Subject Ably Presented by National Surety 
General Attorney; Has New Chapter on Securities 
Bonds; Quotes E. C. Lunt 


Henry Nichols, general attorney, Na- 
tional Surety Corporation, a keen stu- 
dent of bankers and brokers blanket 
bonds, has written a booklet on this sub- 
ject bringing up-to-date a previous 
pamphlet, much in demand, but now out 
of print. This booklet, now going out to 
insurance brokers, agents, and their 
clients, has met with a very favorable 
response. In addition to citing important 
court decisions bearing on bankers and 
brokers blanket bonds, it contains a new 
chapter on Securities Bonds about which 
very little has been written in the past. 
The author also quotes Edward C. Lunt, 
Great American Indemnity vice-presi- 
dent, another blanket bond authority. 

In introducing his subject Mr. Nichols 
points out that bankers and_ brokers 
blanket bonds are one of the most com- 
plicated forms of protection sold by mod- 
ern insurance or surety companies. His 
purpose is to convey a general idea of 
the numerous bond forms, not to draw 
fine distinctions between them or to be- 
come involved in a discussion of techni- 
cal and unsolved points. He says further: 

“It is especially true of blanket bonds 
that court decisions may be valuable to- 
day and useless tomorrow, both because 
of reversal of opinion by the courts and 
by the removal of the bone of conten- 
tion from the bonds by underwriters who 
are constantly striving to better the pro- 
tection given assureds and to make as 
clear as possible the phraseology of the 
forms. 

“Despite the complexity of these con- 
tracts and difficulty surrounding their 
proper interpretation in some cases, the 
history of the business offers a clearer 
record in the matter of litigation than 
probably any other forms of insurance.” 


Hansen vs. National Surety Case 


One of the recent court decisions re- 
ferred to by the author was Hansen et 
al. vs. National Surety, 257 N. Y. 216, 
which had to do with Insuring Clause 
“C.”. In Mr. Nichols’ opinion this de- 
cision “no doubt broadens that clause 
beyond what the underwriters originally 
intended it should be.” He says: 

“This case was never tried upon its 
facts but reached the Court of Appeals 
on appeal by the plaintiff from a judg- 
ment of the Appellate Division revers- 
ing an order of Special Term, which de- 
nied defendant’s motion to dismiss the 
complaint as insufficient. 

Also referred to was the leading case 
of Underwood v. Globe Indemnity, 245 
N. Y. 111, in which on appeal to the 
highest court of New York state, it was 
decided that the securities had been 
stolen in transit and that delivery had 
not been consummated. The bonds had 
been handed over to a thief and had 
never been delivered, in the legal sense 
of the word, to the customer. 

Having procured custody of the se- 
curities by trick and device,” explained 
Mr. Nichols, “a crime of larceny was 
committed. If the securities had been 
procured from the messenger by force, 
the crime would have been larceny, both 
of which were covered by the bond; and 
had the messenger been negligent, the 
resulting loss would have been covered 
by Clause ‘C’” 


Loss from Trading Exclusion 


Further along in his booklet Mr. 
Nichols comments on the exclusion in 
Form 8 Revised for private bankers and 
stock brokers against loss caused from 
trading. This exclusion, found in sub- 
division (j) of section 2 of the bond, 
Provides that loss directly or indirectly 
‘rom trading, actual or fictitious, whether 
in the name of the insured or otherwise, 





HENRY NICHOLS 


and whether or not within the knowl- 
edge of the insured and notwithstanding 
any act or omission on the part of any 
employe in connection therewith, or with 
any account recording the same. 

Referring to the case of Dean, Ona- 
tivia v. Fidelity & Deposit, 233 App. Div. 
392, affirmed without opinion by the 
Court of Appeals, the author said it 
holds that where the bond excludes loss 
from fictitious market trading, the judg- 
ment of the Trial Court must be reduced 
by the amount of unascertainable losses. 
Owing to the fact that the defaulting 
employes destroyed many of the records, 
it was impossible to tell whether or not 
there had been actual shortage or only 
confusing book entries. 

The court said: “Obviously, neither the 
false credit entry nor the false debit 
entry caused the loss. The entries were 
to conceal the actual thefts, whenever 
made, not to consummate them. * * * 
There is a total failure of proof showing 
when the losses occurred or whether the 
losses were losses in trading or cash ab- 
stractions.” 

As to securities bonds Mr. Nichols said 
in part: 

“In recent years, literally millions of 
dollars in face value of stolen, forged 
and counterfeited securities have ap- 
peared in the financial centers of our 
larger cities. Those dealing in securities 
are daily exposed to losses from purchas- 
ing, selling or otherwise handling invalid 
or defective securities. The form of pro- 
tection that we are now going to take 
up was brought out for the purpose of 
indemnifying corporations, firms and 
persons faced with such risks. The se- 
curities bonds are frequently referred to 
by brokers and underwriters as ‘securi- 
ties blanket bonds.” They are in pro- 
tection closely related to the bankers and 
brokers blanket bonds. These bonds 
have come to be widely demanded and 
brokers should be prepared to equip 
their clients with this protection. There 
are still many prospective insureds who 
may never know the value of these bonds 
unless their insurance brokers are alert 
to the clients’ needs. 

“The risks covered by the securities 
bonds are not covered in other bonds or 
insurance. These bonds are sold to 
banks, trust companies, stock exchange 
firms, large corporations and others. In 
fact any person, firm or corporation 
dealing in securities can purchase this 


A Progressive 
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Company 








protection and would do well to have it. 
The protection that can be furnished by 
the underwriters under the securities 
bonds is very broad, yet elastic so that 
it can more readily be made to fit the 
needs of the insured. 

“In brief, this bond indemnifies the in- 
sured against losses due to purchasing, 
selling, registering, transferring and 
otherwise dealing in defective securities. 
Like the brokers blanket bonds, the se- 
curities bond forms have been standard- 
ized by the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica and two principal forms are now in 
existence, officially known as Securities 
Bond Standard Form No. 1 Revised and 
Securities Bond Standard Form No. 2.” 





H. W. J. HARGRAVE RESIGNS 





Has Been Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Claims Manager in East Since 1931; 
Formerly With National Bureau 
Herbert W. J. Hargrave, who has been 
general claims manager in the Eastern 
department of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity since 1931, has resigned. One 
of the best known claim men in the cas- 
ualty field, Mr. Hargrave, a New York 
University law graduate, was for some 
years with the New York office of the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 

ica in its claim department. 

Then, in 1928, he joined the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers and did the pioneering work in or- 
ganizing and giving a good start to its 
claim department. He continued as its 
manager until 1931 when he joined the 
Fireman’s Fund. His future plans are 
not yet announced. 





INSURANCE SECURITIES ASSETS 


The Insurance Securities of New 
Orleans, holding company of the Union 
Indemnity, had total assets of $598,088 
at the time of the receivership action in 
January, according to an inventory re- 
cently filed. Assets were divided as 
follows: stock, $504,947; bonds, $18,966; 
notes, $46,750; accounts receivable, $25,- 
328, and furniture and fixtures, $2,095. 





O. J. PERKINS’ APPOINTMENT 





Joins U. S. Guarantee as Forgery Bond 
Manager for Metropolitan Area; For- 
merly National Surety Co. V.-P. 


O. J. Perkins, one of the pioneers in 
the forgery bond field, has joined the 
United States Guarantee as manager of 
its forgery bond department for the New 
York metropolitan district, with head- 
quarters at 90 John Street. Mr. Perkins 
was previously connected with the old 
National Surety Co. as vice-president in 
charge of its activities in this specialty 
field. 

He started with the company in 1921, 
made his headquarters in Chicago for 
several years, and in 1929 came to New 
York as vice-president, being put in 
country-wide charge of forgery bond 
production. He resigned in February, 
1932, because of poor health. While with 
the National Surety Mr. Perkins dem- 
onstrated that the forgery bond line, a 
specialty, could be sold in co-operation 
with brokers on a national basis. 





Wisconsin Deposit Board 
Gets $5,000,000 R.F.C. Loan 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has authorized a loan of $5,387,720 
to the state of Wisconsin to release pub- 
lic funds tied up in 408 banks, which have 
been closed or now under restricted op- 
eration. The advance was made to the 
board of deposit of Wisconsin, a state 
corporation which insured the funds of 
counties, cities and towns which deposit- 
ed in qualified banks. 





JOYCE SPRAINS ANKLE 


On his way East to make a dramatic 
come-back in the surety business, Wil- 
liam B. Joyce, who resigned as National 
Surety Corp. board chairman last week, 
suffered a painful injury in Chicago when 
he slipped and fell near the Blackstone 
Hotel and sprained his ankle. After ob- 


taining medical attention Mr. Joyce pro- 
ceeded by train to New York. He may 
be iaid up for two or three weeks. 
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Nat'l Safety Congress High Spots 


The widespread activities of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Inc., during the 
past year were featured by James I. 
Banash, its president, at the big annual 
safety congress held last week in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Banash referred to the effect 
of the NRA on the safety movement, the 
splendid results achieved by the National 
Traffic Safety contest, the encouraging 
reduction in accidents during 1932, and 
the perplexing workmen’s compensation 
problem. 

A highspot of the convention was 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage read on the closing day in which 
the President cautioned that the sacri- 
fice of 88,000 lives and property damage 
of $2,000,000 through accidents in this 
country last year constituted a problem 
which offered a serious challenge to the 
American people. 

“The conservation of human life and 
the prevention of accidental injury is of 


vital importance to our welfare and 
happiness,” the message read. “While 
much progress has been made in acci- 


dent prevention during the last two dec- 
ades, particularly in the field of indus- 
try, there is still much that should be 
done.” 
Insurance Men on Program 

Insurance men were again prominent 
on the program of the conference among 
them being Albert W. Whitney, asso- 
ciate general manager, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, who 
is Council vice-president for education; 
Maxwell N. Halsey, also of the Bureau, 
who, as chairman of the pedestrian prob- 
lems committee, presided over its group 
meeting and submitted a report to the 
general traffic section on “How to Or- 
ganize a State for Safety.” Other speak- 
ers included S. E. Whiting and Robert 
Clair, Liberty Mutual; Dr. W. J. Mc- 
Connell, Metropolitan Life; W. S. Paine, 
Aetna Life; C. P. Waite, Travelers; E 


R. Fish, Hartford Steam Boiler; F. W. 
Braun, Employers Mutual; L. R. Pal- 
mer, Equitable Society; J. W. Smith, 


Employers Reinsurance, and H. F. Rich- 
ardson, National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance. 
President Banash’s Address 
The high spots of the address by Pres- 
ident Banash are as follows: 


“How will the Industrial Recovery Act 
affect the Safety Movement? One small 
paragraph in the Basic Codes of Fair 
Competition published by the Federal 
Administration does indeed recognize an 
essential of fair competition. This will 
undoubtedly increase the prestige of 
Safety work. It will also break down 
some of the resistance to accident pre- 
vention efforts. On the other hand, we 
must not delude ourselves with the idea 
that the mere inclusion of this paragraph 
in any code will work miracles. It will 
be of little value if we relax our efforts. 
The world has come to regard the Na- 
tional Safety Council as the leader in 
accident prevention and we must be pre- 
pared to make the most of our oppor- 
tunities. Will this mean a more direct 
interest in accident prevention by the 
federal government and the states? Will 
it mean more laws? Will any one ex- 
pect statutes to replace education ? These 
are among the possibilities to be con- 
sidered. 

Refers to “Accident Facts” Booklet 

“The National Safety Council has par- 
ticipated in the preparation of some 
codes which represent standards for the 
guidance of industry, based upon the ex- 
perience of a representative cross sec- 
tion of industry \s guides, these codes 
are invaluable, but as inflexible arbitrary 
minimum standards suddenly enforced, 
such regulations might work serious 
hardships in many instances where lit- 
eral compliance with minor details is not 
immediately practicable. 

“The 1933 edition of ‘Accident Facts’ 
provided the most complete and up-to- 
date summary of accident statistics avail- 
able anywhere. The Council also issued 
twenty-two separate statistical reports 
for the various industries and continued 
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ihe revision of the Safe Practices Pam- 
phlets to keep them as nearly up-to-date 
as practicable. 

“One of the important achievements of 
1932 was the National Traffic Safety 
Contest in which more than 400 cities 
participated. Through the generous co- 
operation of the National Broadcasting 
Co., this contest was concluded with a 
special program over a_ nation-wide 
hook-up. The contest has been continued 
this year with equal interest on the 
part of the communities participating. 


Twenty-two regional conferences in 
various sections of the country have 
helped thousands with their shop and 


community safety problems. 

“An essential part of our work is to 
keep the public informed of the extent 
of the accident problem and to tell them 
how to avoid injury. We have continued 
to supply the daily press, the trade pub- 
lications and the radio stations with in- 
formation, and the material so furnished 
has reached a vast audience. These me- 
diums of public information have shown 
a genuine appreciation of the serious- 
ness of the accident problem and an ear- 
nest desire to help. 

Accident Reduction Bright Spot 

“One comparatively bright spot in a 


none too cheerful year has been the gen- 
eral reduction in accidents, motor vehi- 
cle as well as industrial, during 1932. Of 
course, we must recognize the part 
played in this reduction by decreased 
business and decreased traffic activities, 
but there is little doubt that such im- 
provement could not have been made 
had safety workers throughout the 
country relaxed their efforts. We must 
not forget that safety men have been 
working often under most discouraging 
conditions with reduced staffs, among 
disheartened employes, and sometimes 
under conditions made more hazardous 
through economy in maintenance. 

Workmen’s Compensation Problem 

“One problem to be faced is the in- 
creasing cost of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. In spite of the improved experi- 
ence of many industries, the losses have 
become increasingly heavy to the insur- 
ance carriers. There are many reasons 
for this. The smaller establishments 
have not improved their experience to 
any great extent. Insurance carriers 
must pay heavier claims from reduced 
premium and investment income. Courts 
are becoming more liberal in_ their 
awards, and the problem of occupational 
disease is assuming most serious propor- 
tions in many industries. 

“The safety movement cannot control 
the legal phases of the problem; it is 
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Agents” 


12,000 Maryland Casualty agents in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Panama, Hawaii, and Mexico, means that the 
Maryland Casualty automobile policyholder always 
has a friend along the way in case of accident. 


Maryland nationwide service means, 
too, prompt attention and settlement 
of casualty claims and bonding 
losses, wherever they appear. 
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Always say: “We want our protection 


through the Maryland Casualty 


Company.” 
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—— 
concerned solely with the 
side. It brings together the enginee 
the physician and the personnel works 
so that all angles of the problem may he 
studied and remedied. Much research 
work will be needed as science develo 
new processes for industry. Only through 
knowledge of the facts can justice : 
rendered te both worker and employer 
“Our knowledge of the effect of many 
industrial processes and materials on the 
health of the worker is still vague anj 
many cases have been decided on emp. 
tion rather than reason. While our hu- 
man sympathies are naturally with the 
victim of injury or disease, we must re. 
alize the unsoundness of a policy tha 
may penalize an industry for a disability 
not caused by occupation. . 
“The next ten years, I am sure, yilj 
make new demands on the safety move. 
ment. The toll of the highways yi 
again begin to mount when motor. 
vehicle traffic resumes its normal jp. 
crease, unless more strenuous efforts 
than in the past are available to counter. 
act the trend. Furthermore, the econ. 
omies of accident prevention will be jp. 
creasingly important in industry.” 


Preventive 


LIBRARIANS TO MEET 





Miss Laura A. Woodward, Maryland 
Casualty, to Preside Over Ins. Group 
Meeting at Chicago Conference 

Insurance company and bureau librari- 
ans are looking forward with interest to 
the twenty-fifth annual conference Oc- 
tober 15 to 18 of the Special Libraries 
Association at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The Insurance group meeting of 
this conference will be presided over by 


Miss Laura A. Woodward, Maryland 
Casualty librarian. 
W. H. Cameron, director, National 


Safety Council, will address the insur- 
ance group at its first session on “Why 
a Well-Maintained Library Is Essential 
to the Progress of Association Activi- 
ties.” At a luncheon meeting the second 
day there will be discussions on the In- 
surance Book Review Bulletin and Sub- 
ject Headings for the Insurance Collec- 
tion. 

The annual banquet will be held Mon- 
day evening jointly with the American 
Library Association, and the next day 
there will be a Century of Progress Ex- 
position tour and dinner at “Old Heidel- 
berg” on the fair grounds. 





STATE FUND SHOWS GAIN 

Reflecting the recent upswing in busi- 
ness in New York State the workmen’s 
compensation premiums written by the 
State Fund for July, August and Sep- 
tember were approximately $1,400,000 as 
compared with $950,000 for the same 
period of 1932. These premiums, Man- 
ager Charles G. Smith advises, are based 
on the payrolls of more than 27,000 em- 
ployers. 





COVERED LOT OF GROUND 

Ralph W. Smiley, publicity director, 
Royal-Liverpool group, returned to his 
desk on Monday from a three weeks’ va- 
cation. He and Mrs. Smiley took a mo- 
tor trip to the South, visiting among 
other states Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. In all 
they covered eight states. 





Banquet to John F. Horton 


= 

Plans are practically completed for the 
testimonial banquet honoring John F. 
Horton, Michigan manager for the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies, on occasion of his 
thirtieth anniversary with the company 
October 16. The dinner, which will cli- 
max a month-long drive for new pre 
miums by Aetna agents throughout the 
state, is to be given at Fort Shelby Hotel, 
Detroit. About 150 are expected to at- 
tend. 

W. L. Mooney, vice-president of the 
company, will address the banqueteers 
from Hartford through a long-distance 
telephone hook-up. C. G. Hallowell, sec- 
retary of the Aetna, and E. C. Knapp, 
field supervisor, will represent the home 
office. Mr. Hallowell was at one time 
Lansing branch manager. 
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Gang of British Burglary Fakers 
Quieted By Arson Disclosures 


British casualty insurance offices say 
that 2 formidable gang of “burglary 
fakers” has been broken up as one of 
the results of the recent arson trial 
which broke up the Harris gang. Up to 
the time of the first arrest in that case 
there had been many burglaries, par- 
ticularly at shop and warehouse prem- 
ses, With very suspicious circumstances 
about them. . 

There was excellent reason to believe 


that they were the work of a gang with 
4 clever organizer at its head, and plenty 
of money behind it. It is regarded as 
highly significant that since the fire case 
there has been almost a complete “lull 
in such suspicious cases. It is consid- 
ered that the revelation of the vast 
swindles in the fire department of in- 
surance, made in the case, has “demor- 
alized” the burglary fakers. 

Nevertheless, burglary claims just now 
are being investigated very closely in- 
deed, for it is felt that the moral effect 
of the fire case may wear off and the 
fakers may become bolder again. 

During 1932 and the year before there 
were a very large number of burglary 
daims in Great Britain. The heads of 
the company burglary departments and 
leading assessors were kept busy and 
were much harassed by cases of which 
they were suspicious but could prove 
nothing. They came to the conclusion 
that they were up against a crafty band 
of tricksters, but neither they nor the 
police could pin anything on the gang. 
So well-planned had been the disposal 
of the goods alleged to have been stolen. 
and so well staged the evident means of 
the “burglary” entry. that no evidence 
could be obtained of fraud. Only re- 
cently have circumstances confirming the 
suspicions of the investigators come to 
light. 


$35,000 Fur Robbery Faked 


A London newspaper reporter has just 
unearthed a case of a faked burglarv 
where the fakers worked together with 
frebugs—two years ago. A $35,000 fur 
robbery was reported in London, and a 


claim made on a big insurance office for 
the full amount. There were doubts and 
investigations. It was found that the 
man making the claim was associated 
with certain people who had made an 
even larger claim in the north of Eng- 
land. Now there is reason to believe 
the furs said to have been burned in that 
fire were in fact the furs alleged to 
have been stolen in London. The man 
who made the burglary claim has‘ not 
been seen for a long time. 

“The tracing of faked burglaries is 
often a matter of extreme difficulty,” said 
a leading London burglary insurance 
manager in a recent interview on this 
subject. “The insured person, having 
been accepted after careful inquiries, 
comes along and gives details of the 
robbery. The outer door, he says, must 
have been opened with a duplicate key, 
but he can show the broken inside door 
of the showroom or office, as the case 
may be. The burglar alarm has been 
broken and nobody can be found who 
saw anything. 

“Just as nothing can be found in the 
way of clues, so nothing can be proved. 
There were a worrying number of such 
cases, but I am glad to say that—partly. 
no doubt, through the moral effect of 
the fire prosecution—we have had a res- 
pite lately.” 

A comparatively small gang which has 
given more trouble lately is one con- 
sisting of four or five convicted thieves 
who are believed to be “fixing” burglaries 
for insurance purposes in return for a 
substantial percentage of the “earnines.” 
They do no organizing themselves—they 
merely remove stock subsequently al- 
leged stolen and force a door or break 
a window in the convincing looking way 
which reveals the artist. In no cases 
where these men are believed to have 
“assisted” have the claims been big. It 
will be necessary to watch this gang 
carefully in the hope that it will event- 
ually make a false step; until that hap- 
pens infinite patience will be necessary 
on the part of the underwriters’ inves- 
tigators. 





U. S. Casualty Capital Increase 
Planned; More Surplus Money 

The insurance district was interested 
this week in the report that the United 
States Casualty is about to increase its 
capital to $1,000,000 and to have an addi- 
tional surplus paid in. 

It became essential a year ago for this 
company, because of market conditions, 
to reduce its capital to $750,000. Its sit- 
uation has so changed that the company 
is now in a position where it can have 
sufficient funds paid in to take care of 
its growing business. 

The business of the company has been 
satisfactory this year. Premium writings 
are increasing and the percentage of 
loss¢és and expenses have been materially 
reduced. The market value of the stocks 
and bonds in its portfolio has increased 
substantially and the management is 


much gratified with the prospects for the 
future. 





DES MOINES ELECTION 
The Casualty & Surety Club of Des 
Moines has elected Frank H. Noble, Des 
Moines manager, American Surety, as 
President. Other officers named are G. 
A. Voth, Travelers, first vice-president ; 
H. B. White, U. S. F. & G., second vice- 
President, and Fred Appel, manager, Na- 

tional Bureau, secretary-treasurer. 


APPOINT KRETSCHMANN & SON 
The Bankers Indemnity has appointed 
OUuis Kretschmann & Son, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, as borough agent for 
all casualty lines. 





Rules Use of Word “Insuring” in 
Scrip Corp. Name Violates Law 


The use of the word “insuring” in the 
corporate name of the National Insuring 
Scrip Corporation., organized under the 
laws of Delaware to engage in the sale 
of scrip good only for the payment of 
premiums on insurance policies, violates 
Section 9 of the General Corporation 
Law, Attorney General John J. Bennett, 
Jr. has held in an opinion submitted to 
the State Insurance Department. 

Among the conditions printed on the 
back of the scrip was a provision that 
the insurance requested by the holder 
must be arranged for only through the 
corporation issuing the scrip. The At- 
torney General ruled that in arranging 
for such insurance the corporation would 
be acting as an insurance agent and 
would, therefore, be required to procure 
an agent’s certificate of authority under 
Section 142 of the Insurance Law. 


Time Extension Refused For Filing 
Claims Against Union Indemnity 
Judge Provosty in Civil District Court 
at New Orleans has refused an extension 
of thirty days for filing claims against 
the Union Indemnity, sought by receiv- 
ers of the International’ Re-Insurance 
Corp. The assertion was made bv them 
that the period allowed was insufficient. 
The court held, however, that evidence 
in support of the request was uncon- 
vincing, and that the desire was to liqui- 
date Union Indemnity affairs with all 
reasonable speed. 





New H. & A. Directory 


The eighty-five company members 
of the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference wrote $66,330,331 in 
personal accident and health pre- 
miums last year. This fact is fea- 
tured in the 1933-34 Conference direc- 
tory, prepared by Harold R. Gordon, 
executive secretary, who has review- 
ed in detail the Conference attitude 
on ethics and public relations, and its 
legislative and_ statistical activities 
during the past year. 

Among other things the Conference 
maintains a confidential record relat- 
ing to individual agents of member 
companies, publishes bulletins at fre- 
quent intervals giving members acci- 
dent and health information and Con- 
ference activities in digest form. Sum- 
maries of educational material, sta- 
tistics, legislation, court decisions, re- 
ports of other insurance conventions, 
activities of insurance commissioners, 
and personal items of confidential na- 
ture comprise the information dis- 
seminated in these bulletins which are 
sent to Conference members only. 











TRAVELING SALESMEN OPINION 

A recent decision rendered by the Ok- 
lahoma Supreme Court indicates that the 
workmen’s compensation act applies only 
to employes engaged in work of a man- 
ual and hazardous nature and does not 
extend to traveling salesmen. 
ion was given in connection with a case 


The opin- 


in which an employe divided his time 
between mechanical 
plant and outside buying and selling. He 
was injured in an automobile accident 
while engaged in buying and was award- 
ed compensation by the state industrial 
commission. The Supreme Court vacat- 
ed the award. 


working inside a 


N. Y. City Bonds 


(Continued from Page 40) 


of New York City and other good mu- 
nicipal bonds, whereas, the failure to 
protect and promote New York City’s 
financial welfare, and the possible con- 
sequent default in its obligations, would 
not only be reflected in the falling prices 
of the obligations of this and other mu- 
nicipalities, but also in the decline in 
value of the entire securities list, result- 
ing in substantial shrinkage in portfolio 
values of the fire insurance companies. 

“Therefore, the committee has con- 
cluded that it would be in the interests 
of these companies to support the pro- 
posed financial plan of New York City 
and subscribe to these bonds, which we 
understand will be ten year 4% bonds 
at par, redeemable 10% each year. This 
conclusion of the committee is, of course, 
contingent upon the veto and the state 
legislative enactment above referred to. 


Asked to Subscribe $2,500,000 


“The fire insurance companies have 
been asked to subscribe to $2,500,000 ot 
these bonds out of $70,000,000 to be is- 
sued, and this committee submits to you 
the question of what part of this amount 
you will subscribe for. 

“In order that the subscription may 
be fairly distributed among the compa- 
nies the committee suggests that mini- 
mum subscriptions for each company be 
an amount equal to 10% of each com- 
pany’s premium income in the city of 
New York as shown in returns to the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
for the year ending June 30, 1933, and 
on this basis your minimum subscription 
to these bonds would be $............... 

“The members of this committee have 
given careful consideration to this plan, 
and under all the circumstances have 
concluded and agreed to recommend to 
the financial committees of their respec- 
tive companies subscription to these 
bonds to the full amount for each of 
their companies under the above method 
of apportionment, contingent upon the 
veto and the legislation referred to.” 
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fire companies, te 
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WHITE SULPHUR GOLF WINNERS 





Famous Fidelity Trophy Won by J. K. 
Walker, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. C. 
H. Burras Both Win Prizes 

The golf winners at the recent White 
Sulphur Springs casualty convention have 
been announced by Wallace J. Falvey, 
chairman of the committee. The famous 
Fidelity & Deposit trophy, annually do- 
nated by President Charles R. Miller, 
was won by J. K. Walker of Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Chicago. Mr. 
Walker turned in the lowest score for 
the two days’ tournament play. Other 
results follow: 

On the first day the company men win- 
ning were Norman Hoag, first low gross; 
James L. D. Kearney, second low gross; 
Phil Lee, first low net; D. C. Handy, 
second low net. 

Best scores of agents for the first day 
were as follows: T. E. Braniff, first low 
gross; Owen Mitchell, second low gross; 
Wade Fetzer, first low net; C. A. Abra- 
hamson, second low net; Allen Spencer, 
guest, low gross. 

On the second day the best scores were 
made as follows by company men: T. A. 
Engstrom, first low gross; W. G. Curtis, 
second low gross; George E. Turner, 
third low gross; Harry Legg, first low 
net; M. J. O’Brien, second low net; John 
Pabst, third low net. Agents’ best scores 
the second day were: Harry Koch, first 
low gross; C. B. Daniels, second low 
gross; Charles H. Burras, third low 
gross; C. W. Olson, Jr., first low net; 
M. R. Whited, second low net; R. G. 
Seiler, third low net; Col. Howard Dun- 
ham, guest, low gross. 

Best scores for the third day were as 
follows: Company men: George Smith, 
first low gross; Richard H. Thompson, 
second low gross; C. T. Gray, first low 
net; W. L. Mooney, second low net. 
Agents: B. McCluer, first low gross; 
Glenn Charlton, second low gross; L. W. 
Findley, first low net, and J. W. Henry, 
second low net. 

Mrs. C. P. Daniel won the two days’ 
low gross award for the women players. 
Other winners follow: Miss Mildred 
Strickland, second day low net; Mrs. 
Charles H. Burras, third day low net; 
Mrs. Daniel Kirby, putting contest. 





N. J. RECEIVER SOUGHT 





U. S. Attorney Petitions Federal Court 
in Trenton in Public Indemnity Case; 
Charge of Fraud Made 

United States District Attorney Har- 
lan Besson has filed in the Trenton Fed- 
eral Court a petition for the appointment 
of a receiver for the defunct Public In- 
demnity of Newark, which, if granted 
by the court, will result in an airing of 
transactions in connection with the re- 
insurance of the Public’s casualty busi- 
ness in the International Re-Insurance 
with little protection of the company’s 
surety business. 

Mr. Besson has filed claims on behalf 
of the United States Government 
amounting to $438,076 against the Public 
Indemnity. He has asked the court to 
enjoin Col. William H. Kelly, Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersey, who is liquidating the Public In- 
demnity, from disposing of any of its 
assets. 

In the papers filed in the case it is 
alleged that on January 11, 1933, with 
the consent of Colonel Kelly, the Inter- 
national Re-Insurance took over most of 
the assets of the Public Indemnity and 
all its obligations, except its surety busi- 
ness. Shortly thereafter the Internation- 
al Re. withdrew the Public Indemnity’s 
deposit with the New Jersey Insurance 
Department, consisting of $255,000 secur- 
ities, and substituted therefor an indem- 
nity bond for that amount with the Gen- 
eral Indemnity Corp., wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the International Re., as surety. 

The charge was made in the petition 
that this substitution of a bond for the 
securities deposited constituted a fraud 
upon the United States and other cred- 
itors of the Public Indemnity; also a 
fraud against various Federal courts 


T. LEIGH THOMPSON RETIRES 





National Life & Accident V.-P. Has 

Given 25 Years’ Service to Company; 

Prominent in H. & A. Conference 

T. Leigh Thompson, National Life & 
Accident vice-president, a popular figure 
in accident and health executive circles, 
who is past president of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, has 
retired from active service in the com- 
pany, having reached the retirement age. 
Mr. Thompson has given twenty-five 
years of loyal service. Although his plans 
for the future are somewhat indefinite 
Mr. Thompson will probably take up the 
practice of law in Lewisburg, Tenn., 
where he has a farm. There he will live 
a life of contented relaxation, riding 
horseback and managing his farm. 

The casualty department of the Na- 
tional Life & Accident has been under 
Mr. Thompson’s capable supervision 
since 1909 when he came to the company 
from the Tennessee insurance depart- 
ment. He has built the business up to 
a sizeable volume from a small begin- 
ning and in so doing has earned the re- 
spect and appreciation of all who have 
served with him. A fine tribute to his 
ability was paid by C. A. Craig, chair- 
man of the board, upon his retirement 
last week. 

Carlyle Beerman, for many years Mr. 
Thompson’s assistant, has succeeded him 
as casualty department manager. 


Phila. Agents Vote for 


Present 35% Commission 


The Philadelphia Insurance Agents 
Association, at a meeting on Tuesday, 
voted unanimously to continue its pres- 
ent stand of withholding 35% commis- 
sion on suburban business until Novem- 
ber 1 or until the companies reached an 
agreement regarding the Philadelphia 
commission scale. 

The suggestion made last week to the 
agents by Otho E. Lane, president, Fire 
Association and chairman, Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association territorial com- 
mittee, that the agents rescind their ac- 
tion of last July in opposing the subur- 
ban scale of 30% voted last May, was 
voted down at the meeting. The agents 
made clear that they do not oppose a 
30% commission scale for the Philadel- 
phia suburban territory but that they do 
object to receiving a lower commission 
for Philadelphia business than they do 
for suburban business. 


PAYS RICHMOND LOSS 


U. S. F. & G., Surety on State Funds in 
Closed Bank, Hands Virginia Treasurer 
$102,320; City’s Funds Unprotected 

The United States F. & G. has deliv- 
ered to John M. Purcell, treasurer of 
Virginia, a check for $102,320 covering 
its liability for state funds in the Amer- 
ican Bank & Trust Co. of Richmond, 
now in receivership. Altogether, the state 
had approximately $370,000 on deposit in 
the bank when it failed. In addition to 
the bond furnished by the U. S. F. & G. 
the state was protected by United States 
government bonds which the bank had 
put up as collateral security for the re- 
mainder of the deposit. 

In receiving the check from the U. S. 
F. & G. the state subrogated to the com- 
pany whatever rights it had in the assets 
of the bank which are now being liqui- 
dated. The city of Richmond which had 
approximately $500,000 on deposit in the 
bank was unprotected either by corpo- 
rate bond or otherwise. 


HOLD SYRACUSE MEETING 


James S. Kemper, president, American 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, addressed 
the recent annual meeting of New York 
State agents of that company in Syra- 
cuse October 7. More than 250 men at- 
tended the convention. 

















which hold judgments against the Public 
Indemnity. Mr. Besson contends that 
the reinsurance and the substitution of 
the bond for the securities should be set 
aside. 


J. J. Hoey 


(Continued from Page 40) 
sociations I hesitated long and gave seri- 
ous consideration to the proposition be- 
fore I finally acquiesced. 

“The time has come, however, when 
my duty to the City of New York and 
its people transcends my fealty to a po- 
litical organization. In a crisis such as 
this, when the credit of the city is im- 
paired and its fair name besmirched, or- 
ganization politics, whether Democratic 
or Republican, should be swept aside and 
concentrated effort be made to elect men 
of experience, sound judgment, integrity 
and ability to solve the serious impend- 
ing municipal problems. 

“No one questions the ability or integ- 
rity of Judge McKee. His name is syn- 
onymous with decency, honesty and effi- 
ciency. Asa candidate for Mayor he has 
given his solemn promise that with the 
help of Almighty God, if elected, he will 
devote his splendid talent and ability in 
the interests of the people and strive un- 
ceasingly to restore the credit of the city 
and re-establish its fair name.” 


Mr. Hoey’s Career 


Born in New York on December 15, 
1877, Mr. Hoey entered insurance as a 
broker and continued as such until 1911 
when he became Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance in the New York Depart- 
ment. He resigned in 1915 to join the 
America Fore companies as_ executive 
special agent. Later he became second 
vice-president and then first vice-presi- 
dent of the companies, resigning in 1921 
to enter the local arency business as a 
partner of Bennett Ellison. Today the 
Hoey & Ellison agency does not only a 
large fire and casualty business but has 
a successful life insurance branch as well, 
acting as general agents here for the 
Eauitable Life of Iowa. 

Mr. Hoey has served five terms as a 
member of the New York State Assem- 
bly and is a former member of the exec- 
utive committee of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee. He was also chairman 
of the Home Rule Commission which 
formulated the laws which gave home 
rule to New York City and other mu- 
nicipalities of the state. 

Mr. Hoey is a past grand knight of the 
Knights of Columbus. past president of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, national 
director of the Boys’ Clubs Federation of 
America and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Merchants Associa- 
tion, the New York Athletic Club, the 
Manhattan Club, the Elks and other or- 
ganizations. He is unmarried and lives 
with his mother and sisters at 135 Cen- 
tral Park West. 

In 1924 and 1928 Mr. Hoey was floor 
leader for former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith in the Democratic presidential 
conventions and in 1928 managed the 
Governor’s campaign after he had been 
named for president. 


Eglof Talk 


(Continued from Page 53) 
derwriting loss has exceeded $75,000,000. 
Approximately $17,000,000 of this amount 
occurred in 1931. 

“With an improvement in business 
conditions, more adequate rates and 
greater attention to safety work on the 
part of both employers and employes it 
is the hope of underwriters that further 
loss may be prevented.” 

Turning to automobile insurance prog- 
ress, Mr. Eglof pointed out that in 1898 
the first American factory was built to 
manufacture motor vehicles and that 
during the same year the Travelers is- 
sued the first automobile liability policy 
written in the Western Hemisphere. The 
contract was written for-a premium of 
$11.25 and covered a car owned by a 
doctor in Buffalo. 

With the coming of the automobile 
came the automobile accident and in dis- 
cussing the seriousness of this problem 
Mr. Eglof declared, “it behooves each 
and every one of us to err on the side 
of safety.” 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty ¢, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md, 


Ces 
REID AND O’NEILL BACK 


A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe py. 
demnity, and Frank J. O’Neill, President, 
Royal Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity 
returned this week from a_ Liverpog) 
head office visit. 


BLAINEY ON MID-WEST TrIp 

James A. Blainey, vice-president, Cop. 
solidated Indemnity, on a mid-western 
agency trip, attended the Chicago cop. 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents this week. 


MEETING IN CHICAGO 
The United States Guarantee this week 
held an agency convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, with George H. Reaney 
president, in charge. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Eastern Underwriter, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1933, 
State of New York 
County of New York f 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. L. ey © who, having been duly swom 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of The Eastern Under. 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa. 
per, the circulation, etc.) of the aforesaid pub 
lication for the date shown in the above cap. 
tion, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, L. Jerome Philp, 187 Hicks 
Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 Put 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 94 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, New 
York, N. Y. ; 

W. L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagets, 
and other security holders owning or holding ! 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. | 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and | holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company bt 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as tfustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the months preceding the date 
shown above is. (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
W. L. Hadley, Business Managet. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1933. 

Notary Public, Queens County. 

Queens County Clerk’s No. 1843. 

Oueens County Register’s No. 1107. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 
Clerk’s No. 214, Register No. 4S148. 


Ss.: 





Commission expires March 30, 1943. 
(Seal) Thomas Stack. 
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